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INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


SELLING AND ADVERTISING TO BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


4ist year 


How to present an 


ADVERTISING BUDGET 


An IM survey of industrial advertising managers tells 
you how others do it. And a veteran agency v. p. gives 
management some enlightenment on budgets——some- 


thing you will want to route to your top brass. 
..page 44 





Headlines that give factual information or promise help 
in solving problems are preferred by readers of 

business magazines. Such headlines are read 

by 20% more people than “‘teaser’’ headlines containing 
no mention of the advertiser, his product, or its 
application and benefits. 


These findings are from a McGraw-Hill Research Department 
analysis of Starch readership ratings for 1305 one-page, 
black-and-white advertisements appearing in three 
McGraw-Hill publications. Copies of this Data Sheet (#3203) 
are available from your McGraw-Hill man. 


Studies such as this are a continuing project at 
McGraw-Hill . . . all designed to provide a better understanding 


of how good advertising in good business publications 


can help create more sales. 


NicGRAW -HILL 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


a) 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. ap 
DD eeadll 


MORE THAN A MILLION MEN IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY PAY TO READ McGRAW-HILL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 





A unique characteristic of Thomas Register Circulation 


READERSHIP ZERO 
BUYERSHIP O07” 


LARGELY REINFORCES AND EXTENDS IMPRESSIONS DEVELOPED 
BY THE MORE COSTLY “READERSHIP” ADVERTISING — 


T. R. is the recognized Index or Source for future interest and 
location of matter casually noted in “Readership”. 


T.R. thus supplies an important “Extension”’ value otherwise absent 


in usual advertising coverage. 
T.R. also, entirely on its own is by far the largest producer of highly 
rated Buying Inquiries, from its circulaion, 90% in the upper rated 
bracket . . . consulted when purchasing is first contemplated. 

In terms of purchasing power of concerns who order, pay for, prefer and use it, 
T.R.’s outstanding ABC Paid ‘“Buyership” Circulation— more than 90% in the 
upper rated bracket— vastly exceeds the circulation 
of any other such Buying Guide —Ask for details. 


THOMAS REGISTER 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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THOMAS’ GROCERY REGISTER 


Advertising forms begin closing alphabetically — Copy due at once! 
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The road building boom depends 
on the pit and quarry industries! 


...from producers of 
cement, sand and gravel, 
crushed stone and other 
non-metallic minerals come 
the materials necessary for 
road construction... 


... vital ingredients in any 
road construction that’s 
part of our nation’s $51 bil- 
lion road building program 


3 


...basic magazine ina 
basic industry...surest way 
to reach and SELL these 
producers of cement, sand 


and gravel and crushed (gummeee 


stone. 





A Plus Market — $51 billion Road Program 


In addition to the normal demands for its materials, America’s $51 
billion road building program depends on the pit and quarry industries 
to produce more tonnage of crushed stone, cement, sand and gravel, 
than the present annual volume of $312 billion. 

Remember, the Pit and Quarry industries are NOT part of the construction 
field, but supply the ingredients to build the nation’s roads. Without 


these basic ingredients there would be no road building at all. 


As great as the demand is now for these ingredients the pit and quarry 
industries will have to step up production to keep up with the anticipated 


road building program. 


New plants will be built . . . many existing plants will be expanded. 
This means that large amounts of equipment will be purchased by 


these plants. 
PIT AND QUARRY offers you the proven medium to sell equipment and 
machinery to these plants so they can step up production to meet these 


new and heavy demands. 





MATERIAL REQUIREMENTS HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION (1) 
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AGGREGATES 


REINFORCED CONCRETE CULVERT PIPE 


CEMENT FOR R. C. PIPE 


Sowrce 


431 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET ° 


Ameican Road Builder 


Association 


1955 $4.6 BILLION 
PROGRAM LEVEL 
(1000's ) 


~ 58,700 


FOR EACH $1.0 BILLION INCREASE 
IN THE PROGRAM LEVEL 
(1000's ) 

16,000 
403,100 76,415 
2,640 512 


—-+ 


~ 2,900 564 
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(1) These requirements de not include the meteriol wsed on highwey meintenence 
“om 376 18s 


PIT and QUARRY 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS ° HARRISON 7-8558 


Also publishers of Pit and Quarry Handbuok ® Concrete Manufacturer ® Concrete Industries Yearbook ® Equipment Distributor’s Digest 
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shop talk... 


# You could tell by the smile on 
our business manager’s face that 
something had happened. . .and it 
didn’t take long to find out what it 
was. So if you'll bear with us for 
a minute or two, we'd like to toot 
our horn a bit. 

This issue of IM, you see, is the 
biggest yet. When you add up all 
the pages, the inserts and the cover, 
youll find a whopping big total of 
282 pages topping our biggest 
past issue (October 1955) by 38 
pages. And don’t let anyone mis- 
lead you — it isn’t all advertising 
either. 

Within the pages of this issue, 
you'll find more editorial material 
than has ever before filled the 
pages of a regular issue of IM. This 
is a happy sequel to the tale we re- 
ported in “Shop Talk” last month, 
when we just couldn’t squeeze all 
of the fine material we had on hand 
into our August issue. Thus, we 
were all prepared to take care of 
the bonanza of editorial space that 
faced us when we began to put this 
issue together. 

We are looking forward to more 
big issues during the coming 
months. The entire IM editorial 
staff is at work on major projects 
which we have had to delay in the 
past because we had too little space 
available to accommodate them and 
still keep a balanced editorial con- 
tent to appeal to every portion of 
our audience. 

We take this matter of editorial 
balance very seriously. We con- 
sider industrial marketing a di- 
verse field and make an honest ef- 
fort to cover all of its ramifications. 
As more and more industrial com- 
panies recognize the necessity for 
broad marketing programs (and 
place more responsibility upon the 
shoulders of their marketing 
people), the necessity for a well 
rounded coverage of all the prob- 
lems of selling and advertising to 


business and industry increases. 

With this issue we complete the 
first year of IM’s “new look” pro- 
gram. Starting with the October 
1955 issue, we began to institute a 
host of format and contents changes 
designed to provide an easier-to- 
read magazine with broader cover- 
age of the entire field of industrial 
marketing. 

There are many indications that 
our program has been successful. 
The fact that this is our largest 
issue ever is one point of proof. 
Another is that our circulation is 
at an all-time high. 

We feel that this is only a begin- 
ning, however. During the next 
year you will find new evidence 
that IM’s editors have not decided 
to rest on the laurels of continuing 
success, We are constantly investi- 
gating new avenues of service to 
our readers and are laying plans for 
even better coverage of the fields 
we serve. 
= Next month in IM . No mat- 
ter how varied or limited are your 
interests in the field of industrial 
marketing, you’ll find something of 
special value to you in the October 
IM. It'll be one of the most well- 
rounded issues we’ve ever pub- 
lished. Consider two out of many: 


e Ad Measurement . . . Two special 
articles on whether or not the suc- 
cess or failure of business publica- 
tion advertising can be measured. 
Not just theory, but lots of down- 
to-earth facts. 


e Selling goods to the OEM 

The case history of a company that 
has developed a special technique 
for selling its products to the origi- 
nal equipment market. 


Complete table of contents...pages4&5 
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Ph ) Canada’s new look: land of (market) opportunity ........ 
mM As Canada grows, it becomes a bigger, better customer ce igs 


Here's the picture today. By Frederick Borden 
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ne ad campaign shows all sides of a company. 


Memo to the president at budget time ................ 
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the adman about to present a 
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How to sell an ad budget to top management .......... 


Six industrial ad managers give their views on a question especially 


this time of the year. 


Admen’s lingo proves they are a colorful lot 


How to make funny business pay off ... 


Skits put sales points across. 


The tape recorder helps industrial sales 


ise one of the newest marketing tools. 


ri hp lj . : + 
Subscriptions to each publication How to translate readership research into ad action ..... . 


using Franchise-Paid Circulation = 7 ty : . , . 
: You'll hit pay dirt in this final article in a series on advertising re 
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are paid for by local distributors. search. By J. Wesley Rosberg 


These lists, combined, make up 
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the national -circulation of each | One-day show pushes air freight three ways ........... 128-B 


magazine - ; 
si shi How United Air Lines sells a 70% increase in cargo-carrying ca 
r 


Naturally, these distributors buy 
subscriptions for only the best, 
most active customers and pros 


pects in their respective territories Plenty of raw material available 


By T } n 
These readers must be your best 


customers, too — because they are P P 
We produced a new catalog in six months ....... 
known buyers of, or prospects for, ee , : ; , 
Need a catalog fast? Learn how from Babcock & Wilc 


your type of equipment! 


Puatiched by | How to launch a new product ........... 
THE INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING GROUP ay Industrial Sound Control hits new field on a $5,000 


812 HURON RD CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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Commercial Refrigeration 
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cation engineers. By M. F. Ranney 


What are advertising agencies good for? 


‘Objectivity’ is priceless ingredient. By E. T. Morris 


Why and how to hold a press conference 


A good tool, but don’t overwork it. By C. E. St. Thomas 
Kids’ book promotes Erie’s forging presses 
How to carry one-ton product sample under your arm 
Ad prompts prospect to build warehouse to fit product ... 
How to promote diverse processes in one campaign 
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Super sewer on wheels sells for Armco These distributors advise us of daily 
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RMC builds business via helicopter ... . a 
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each month for every subscription. 
How to get dealers to push your product 
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Starch Scores Confirm 

That Reader Traffic in 

The Oil and Gas Journal 

Is High Throughout the Book 











...whether an ad runs in the front, 


middie, or back of the book 


...whether the issue is thick or thin 


Holding on to a business magazine reader is quite a mechanical 
process. But once the editors of The Oil and Gas Journal get a 
reader on the road, they use various editorial road signs to keep 
him there. We speak of it broadly as two-level presentation — the 


glance level, which lets the reader sample, and the presentation 


level, which keeps a reader by skilful story architecture. 

Advertisers, of course, get the full benefit of our editors’ ability 
to keep reader traffic high throughout an issue. Any issue. Study 
the charts on Starch scores on the opposite page and you will see 
what we mean. This is positive assurance that advertisements in 
The Journal get good visibility.and good readership, regardless of 
the number of pages in any given issue, or the position of the. 
advertisement in the book. 
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Starch noted-scores in 228-pg. issue. Break in graph is all-editorial section 
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Scores on ads in a 254-pg. issue—about average number of pages each week for The Journal. 
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188-pg. issue is below average in size, yet ads score about the same average Starch rating. 
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Thick issue of 324 pages. Note high scores-on back-of-book pages. 


Follow The Journal and You Follow the Oil Industry 
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This rocketing missile is symbolic of the dynamics of avia- 
tion—and symbolic, too, of the publication serving avia- 
tion’s Technical Management. Here are some of the marks 


of a dynamic publication. 


DYNAMIC advertiser acceptance 
in 1956... again advertisers continue their swing to AVIATION AGE 
AVIATION MAGAZINE 
ADVERTISING VOLUME GROWTH 
January — June 1956* 
+44 pages 


+53 pages 


+261 pages 
Ss 


+183 pages 


6 issues 


é 
= 
§ 
— 
= 
> 

—37 pages 


<= 


26 issues 
Source: Conover-Mast Research Department 


*Regular display advertising —%th page or more 


DYNAMIC circulation coverage 
AVIATION AGE reaches more engineering and management personnel. 
ENGINEERING and MANAGEMENT 
CIRCULATION COMPARISON* 
18,893 


9,770 
AVIATION AGE /iixeaxeeeeeeees . 
i 12,908 
11,438 TOTAL 
15,248 
omeeer Management ] 


/ @umma Engineering 


TOTAL 
28,663 


TOTAL 
16,628 








AVIATION WEEK ff 
7,633 TOTAL 
8,005 


AMERICAN AVIATION f® 
AERO DIGEST f& 
TOTAL 
AERO. ENG. REVIEW fa 7,271 
*Source: Dec.1955 ABC, BPA statements 


DYNAMIC editorial package 
The September issue of AVIATION AGE bears a distinctive new cover ...a cover 
which reflects the modern pace of aviation and is in keeping with the new executive 
responsibilities of technical management, served by AVIATION AGE. 
This redesigned cover is the latest in a continuing series of improvements made in 
the AVIATION AGE editorial package. During the past 12 months alone, a number 
of new features have been added—articles are grouped and labeled according to 
specialized fields—typography and layout have undergone considerable study and 
substantial improvement. The steps have been taken in accordance with Conover- 
Mast’s policy of making AVIATION AGE more readable and useful in every con- 
ceivable way... the most dynamic publication in its field. 
oe - 
4 
Vation Age 


for AVIATION’S TECHNICAL MANAGEMENT 
—serves aviation’s research and 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. N's P 


development organizations and the 
producers and users of aircraft, missiles, 
power plants, systems and components. 

A Conover-Mast Publication 





For more details 
about the aviation 
market and its 


coverage by 
AVIATION AGE 


see the Service-Ad 
insert in SRDS 


(Class. 7) or contact 


your nearest 
AVIATION AGE 


representative. 


If you sell to Manufacturers 
of Electrically Operated Products... . 


The increasing “engineering 
content” of new products 
like this. . . 


BURROUGHS — BELL & HOWELL MICRO 
TWIN desk size microfilm recorder and reader 
is compact and low cost... making it prac- 
tical for general office use. Precise synchroni- 
zation, complex control system, compactness 
and appearance design are a few of the prob- 
lems solved by the engineers at Bell & Howell 
and the industrial designing firm of Peter 
Muller-Munk Associates. Some of the problem- 
solving components and materials of this 
machine include: 

ALUMINUM . . . AUTOTRANSFORMERS . . . CAPACITORS .. . 
COUNTERS . . . FANS . . . FASTENERS . . . GEARS, PULLEYS & 
SPROCKETS . . . GEAR-TYPE TRANSMISSIONS . . . LAMPS... . 
MELOMINE PLASTICS . . . MOTORS (SPLIT-PHASE) . . . NYLON 
ROLLERS . . . PLYWOOD-LAMINATES . . . RELAYS . . . RESISTORS 
SOLENOID-OPERATED CLUTCHES . . . SPRINGS . . . STAINLESS 


STEEL . . . SWITCHES (LIMIT & TOGGLE) . . . TERMINAL STRIPS 
WIRE & CORD (INSULATED)... ETC. 


Requires specialized 
“depth editorial treatment” 
like this . . . 


Eas toria) 


Braliation R 
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ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING issues a 
quarterly Editorial Evaluation Report. This 
provides a continuing analysis of editorial con- 
tent for advertisers and their agencies. It re- 
lates every feature article to the specific inter- 
ests of design engineers according to the U. S. 
Standard Industrial Classifications (S.I.C.). 
In addition, this report summarizes each arti- 
cle so that it may be judged for its coverage-in- 
depth of its subject and its practical approach 
to today’s problems of design engineering. The 
report also points up the broad yet specialized 
market coverage of ELECTRICAL MANU- 
FACTURING — focused on the design engi- 
neering function in the field of electrically 
operated products. If you haven't received our 
latest report ... write us and we'll add your 
name to the mailing list. 





_. then PROBLEM ENGINEERING 


is your key to sales and our way of 


attracting your best buying audience 


Stop a moment and think of the engineers 
responsible for integrating components and 
materials into a product's specifications. With 
a picture of these people clearly in your mind, 
try to evaluate your present selling approach 
and the publications in which you are adver- 
tising. Are you telling the right story to the 
right people? 


There’s no questioning the fact that technical 
products are bought because they solve techni- 
cal problems. Doesn’t it follow that the more 
familiar engineers are with the problem-solving 
values of your product, the better its chance 
of being specified? And this same ability of 
helping to solve design engineering problems is 
what makes ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING SO 
valuable to its readers. 


The extent to which EM’s editors go in making 


... the magazine of 


the book the most useful technical reading 
matter available to the specialized interests of 
its audience, would astound most ad managers 
and agency men. The average article takes 
from 6-8 months to develop...some take 
years! But the constant flow of reprint requests 
proves that this effort is exactly what readers 
want. And is exactly what a publication must 
have to build solid readership among top 
engineers and designers. 

The scope of the circulation of ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING matches the intensity of edi- 
torial effort. Every month. . 
every plant manufacturing electrically oper 
ated products ... personally addressed to the 
men responsible for the function of design 
engineering. If this is your market... then 
ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING is your vital 
advertising medium. 


. copies go to 


Electrical 
Vlanufacturing 


design engineering 
for the field of 


electrically operated products 








The Gage Publishing Company « 1250 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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BEGINNING IN OCTOBER... 


.-- CIRCULATION 


You will reach every individual with BUYING POWER in the electronic 
original equipment market... research engineers, design engineers, pro- 
duction and procurement personnel, and management. This concentrated 
audience of 31,000 gives assurance that YOU CAN’T MISS YOUR MAN. 


... EDITORIAL 


Across the board readership will be generated by articles covering all 
phases of the BUYING POWER group. Feature articles dealing with 
research, design, production and management are a reading must in every 
issue. Electronic Equipment is editorially designed so that YOU CAN’T 
MISS YOUR MAN. 
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concentration of 


ELECTRONIC BUYING POWER 


in the original equipment market 


172 South Broadway * White Plains, N.Y. 
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We Will Pay For Your Survey 


Step by step, here’s how 
you can use our sur- 
vey offer. Write your 
own letter. Ask the 
questions on reader- 
ship and duplication 
in your own words—the 
way you want to ask 
them. The sample letter 
illustrated above is 
only a suggestion. 
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On Petroleum Publication 


2 


Compile your own list 
of prospects and cus- 
tomers...imanyorall 
divisions of the petro- 
leum industry, any 
occupational group, or 
in any geographic 
area. Send your sur- 
vey to the same men 
you want to reach in 
your advertising. 


Enclose a postal card 

or a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope for the 
reply. Include the cost 
of this item as part of 
the cost of your survey. 





An advertiser — more than anyone else — knows who are the 
Right Readers for an advertising message about his products and 
services. 

For the fifteenth consecutive year, we have a standing offer to 
pay the cost of a readership survey in which the advertiser selects 
his own list of names, writes his own letter, tabulates his own 
returns, and sends the bill to us for payment — win or lose for us. 

According to previous surveys, advertisers find that The Jour- 
nal alone will reach 78 per cent of their customers and prospects. 
Adding the second petroleum publication affords only 12 per cent 
additional readership, and only 4 per cent additional, unduplicated 
readership is obtained in the third publication. All of the other 
miscellaneous oil publications will only add 6 per cent additional 
readership. 

Thus the number of additional (unduplicated) readers becomes 
smaller as each successive publication is added — while the cost 
of reaching them becomes proportionately higher. Concentrating 
your advertising in The Oil and Gas Journal is the most effective, 
the most economical, and the most reliable means of reaching the 
whole oil industry. Do a dominant, impressive job first in the 
leading publication, before spreading your budget too thin in 
30-odd other oil papers. 

Your Journal representative will be glad to tell you more about 
“concentration,” show you other advertisers’ surveys, and explain 
how you may make your own survey without cost or obligation. 


“OIL ann GAS 


JOURNAL 


meee 


SINCE 1902 





Tabulate your own re- Send us the bill and a 
turns. See for yourself copy of your survey and 


(1) which petroleum tabulation. We'll pay, AND GAS 
publication your pros- win or lose —no strings 


pects read — in order attached. (Offer is J oO UW RIN AL 

of preference —and limited to not more 

(2) compute the duplica- than 10c per letter, not TULSA, OKLAHOMA 

tion —and the cost — to exceed 500 letters. ) 

, - on Tulsa—211 South Cheyenne Avenue 

of the second, third, New York—500 Fifth Avenue 

and other petroleum Houston—802 Sterling Building 
Dallas—1238 Mercantile Bank Building 

® Los Angeles—650 South Grand Avenue 

Philadelphia—1509 Land Title Building 
Chicago—105 West Madison Street 
Pittsburgh—106 Nelbon Avenue 
England—15 Grafton Street, Altrincham 


publications. 
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Basuto tribesmen working a gold mine in the Welkom district of Orange Free State, South 
Africa—one of the major producing areas covered by Mining World and World Mining. 


How to get ACTION ind 


multi-billion dollar market 


For action-packed editorial content, action-pro- 
ducing advertising, choose MINING WORLD, 
and, if you export, its companion export edition, 
WORLD MINING—leaders in penetrating 
coverage of the domestic and global mining in 
dustry. They pin-point your messages, person-to- 
person, in this multi-billion dollar plant improve- 
ment and new equipment market. 


MINING WORLD... maintains the largest 


circulation in the most active U. S. mining areas 


with no compromise coverage... minimum waste 


circulation. 

WORLD MINING... 
clusive export circulation at the lowest cost per 
. with proved editorial leader- 


. delivers the largest ex- 


thousand readers. . 
ship based on penetrating world coverage by 40 
staff correspondents. 

Available separately for concentrated coverage or 
in combination for complete global coverage. 


For a free copy of 1956 prospectus of domestic and export mine markets, write Mining World, 121 Second St., San Francisco 5 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


New York « Chicago « San Francisco + Seattle 


PULP & PAPER - SEA & PACIFIC MOTOR BOAT .- 
PACIFIC FISHERMAN .- 


THE LUMBERMAN .- 
PACIFIC WORK BOAT . 
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Portland, Ore. 


MINING WORLD - 
CLEANING & LAUNDRY AGE .- 


« Los Angeles « Vancouver, B.C. « New Orleans « London, England 


WESTERN BAKER - PACIFIC LAUNDRY & CLEANING JOURNAL 
WESTERN CANNER & PACKER - CONSTRUCTION WORLD 
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Get 3-for-] Advertising Coverage 


ADVERTISING... News and Views—Ideas—Facts and Figures .. . 
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3-MAGAZINES-IN-1: Fast-reading IRON 
AGE cover (Aug. 2) highlights editorial 
content that appeals to all metalworking 
executives who influence buying decisions 
—administrative, engineering, production, 
and purchasing officials. 


NEWS OF INDUSTRY, such as this re- 
port on industrial water supply, attracts 
a wide cross-section of management. Late 
news is teletyped to IA from major met- 
alworking centers; printed overnight; 
mailed via special “newspaper” handling. 





Product improvement on extro— 


Break 
Production 
Records 
With Leaded 


Steels 


L _ 


ENGINEERING-PRODUCTION ARTI- 
CLES: IA editors travel thousands of 
miles yearly to search out new products 
and processes; write articles of direct in- 
terest to engineering and production men, 
like this story on leaded steels. 








The Iron Age SUMMARY 


Stes! strike le? metatworting on the ropes 


vodly depleted 
nd tonghest scramble since 82 in the ve delayed 
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MARKETS AND PRICES are relied on 
by purchasing officials as an authoritative 
source of market and price information on 
iron, steel, nonferrous metals, and scrap. 
Countless contracts state, “Prices shall be 
those quoted in The Iron Age .. .” 





Needs of Metalworking’s 
Entire Buying Team Met 
by IA’s 3-Way Editorial 


To sell the metalworking indus- 
try, you must sell its entire buying- 
specifying team — administration, 
engineering, production, purchas- 
ing. Buying studies prove this. 

The Iron AGE attracts this metal- 
working buying-specifying team by 
using three distinct editorial ap- 
proaches which assure maximum 
reader traffic for advertising. 

3 Thruways to Readership 

In each weekly issue, IA uses 
three main thruways to readership: 

News of Industry provides fast, 
accurate news coverage of Market- 
ing, Labor, Research, Gov. Con- 
tracts, etc. Interpretive columns 
like “Newsfront” and “Report to 
Management” round out the pic- 
ture. Such news is important to all 
metalworking executives; vital to 
administrative men. 

Engineering-Production Articles 
cover topics of direct interest to en- 
gineering and production officials 
—heat treating, machining, power 
transmission, joining. Because IA 
is a weekly, scores of subjects can 
be presented in a year. 

Markets and Prices provide ad- 
ministrative and purchasing execu- 
tives with complete, up-to-the-min- 
ute market/price information on 
iron, steel, nonferrous metals, scrap, 
and used machinery. 

Insures Buying-Team Readership 

Examples of these three editorial 
approaches (IA, Aug. 2) are shown 
on this page. Each is designed to in- 
terest specific segments of metal- 
working management. Combined, 
they insure readership by the entire 
buying-specifying team. 

This is why we say that The Iron 
Ace, with its broad-scope editorial, 
is literally 3-magazines-in-] and can 
deliver your selling message to all 
metalworking executives who _ in- 
fluence buying decisions. 
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METALWORKING’S GROWING MARKETS will be the subject of some 90 
editorial pages in The IRon Ace’s forthcoming Annual Issue, out January 3. 
Believing that metalworking’s technological progress may soon be stubbing 
its toe against lack of marketing information, [A will devote this entire issue 
to analyzing present and future metalworking markets in terms of size, loca- 
tion, changing trends, who does the buying, etc. Scores of individual 
markets will be examined—appliances, construction equipment, instru- 
ments, automatic controls. Special features will cover the automotive in- 
dustry, the booming Far West, and the future markets for aluminum, steel, 
copper, and brass. There will be valuable tips on how and where to do 
business with the industry's No. 1 customer, Uncle Sam. Advertisers to 
metalworking should be sure they are represented in this major IRON AcE 
issue which will be consulted by metalworkers throughout the year and 
long afterwards. 


WHAT'S NEW IN METALWORKING—M ore magnesium is on the way. A new 
producer has broken ground at Selma, Ala., for a plant which will add 15% 
to U.S. commercial supply . . . Stainless is steadily gaining favor with more 
and more automakers for parts and trim. Its automotive future looks increas- 
ingly bright .. . Aluminum foil has graduated from a kitchen wrap gimmick 
to a full-scale production item. Uses include cooling systems, electrical 
applications, insulating panels, and aircraft sections. A 300-million-pound 
market is forecast for 1960 . . . Gilsonite, a black, solid hydrocarbon with 
high resin content, is a new source for high octane gasoline, fuel oil and 
coke. Now building is a $16 million gilsonite refinery in Colorado, slated 
for operation next Spring. 


Bituminous coal men have big hopes for coal-fired gas turbine locos. Pilot 
plant model operates at nearly 200% fuel saving over present diesel models. 
Prototype is due on rails in 1958 . .. Atomic engines for private, commercial 
vehicles are still a long way off. Even with pinpoint nuclear source, weight 
runs over 6 tons. Excessive power, high temperatures are other problems. 


Magnets made from powdered metal are a recent development. New 
manganese-bismuth compound is said to be 10 times more resistant to de- 
magnetization than currently used steel magnets . . . High strength bolts 
now account for an estimated 15% of steel construction fastening. Greater 
strength and quicker assembly are just two of many advantages that out- 
weigh relatively high initial cost ... Adhesives are rapidly gaining popular- 
ity for bonding dissimilar metals or metals to nonmetals. Biggest industrial 
customers are aircraft and auto manufacturers. 


Electric power plans to double its capacity in the next 10 years; quadruple 
it in 20. Metalworkers will get a big chunk of this $75 billion expansion in 
the form of structural steel, reinforcing rods, cable, turbines and special 
alloys .. . Aircraft subcontractors are due for fat orders. Three leading air- 
craft manufacturers currently have $1.7 billion worth of jetliner orders on 
their books . .. Highway construction program may be somewhat curtailed 
because Congress underestimated cost. Only alternative is higher taxes, 
particularly for truckers. Nevertheless, Dept. of Commerce estimates steel 
requirements at 49 million tons in next 13 years. 





How Advertisers Are 
Using IA to Reach 
MetalworkingMarket 


One sure way to measure The 
IRON AGe’s value as a medium for 
reaching the complex metalworking 
market is to analyze [A ad content. 

The page totals below represent 
thousands of decisions by men 
whose job it is to inform metal- 
working’s buying team — adminis- 
trative, engineering, production, 
and purchasing officials—about a 
wide variety of industrial products. 


Pages Pages 
June ‘55- 1952-55 


Product Classification June ‘56 





1. Ferrous Metals & 
Mill Products 913 4208 
2. Nonferrous Metals & 
Nonmetallic Materials ‘ 1217 
Steel Mill & 
Foundry Equipment 8! 1799 
4. Machine Tools & 
Metalworking Equipment : 5290 
. Machine Tool Accessories . 3 1309 
Fastening & Joining } 1502 
Metal Treating 215 955 
Metal Cleaning & Finishing 26 1225 
Manufactured Parts & 
Components 2837 
Materials Handling 
Equipment 2% 1784 
Power Transmission 
Equipment & Components ‘ 2328 
Plant Service Equipment 931 
. Engineering Products & 
Services . ‘ 8 514 
14, Other Products & Services 118 374 
15. Classified Advertising 330 1940 


TOTAL cckaes 6271 28,213 


Planning Pointers 


A Review of IA Advertising and 
Marketing Aids... 


e Ad Readership Studies — Sum- 
mary reports of Mills Shepard ad 
readership studies for 9 recent IA 


issues. 


e 4-Digit S.1.C. IA Circulation 
Breakdown — July 1956 circulation 


analyzed in 4-digit detail. 


e How to Pinpoint Your Market- 
ing to Metalworking—A market re- 
search approach to metalworking. 

(For copies—available in limited quan- 
tities—write on company letterhead to 


Promotion Department, The IRON AGE, 
Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa.) 
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349 Pages in Four IA Issues 


In its four July issues, The [ron 
AGE gave readers 349 pages of ac- 
curate, up-to-the-minute reporting 
of all major developments in metal- 
working. Altogether, IA advertisers 
had 2334 editorial pages to gener- 
ate reader traffic for their advertis- 
ing in the first seven months of this 
year. Here are the highlights of 
Iron AGE editorial for July: 


Editorials 

Why Is There a Steel Strike? 

The Steel Industry’s Dilemma 

The Dilemma of David MacDonald 
Who Won the Unwanted Strike? 


News of Industry 
Wanted: Steel Labor Policy for Small 


Business 

Magnets Due for a Change 

How Steel Strike Hit Metalworking 

Adhesives Are Moving Into the Big Time 

Steel Strike Hits Construction Hard 

High Strength Bolts Save Construction 
Time 

Industry's Water Level Too Low? 

News Analysis ............... 39 pages 

What Price Steel Expansion? 

Ford Scores in Dealer Bill Fight 

Governors Denounce High-Powered Cars 

Construction Spending Will Spur 
Far-West Boom 

Auto Production Changeovers on 
Schedule 

Fast Tax Aid for Steel in the Works 

What’s Holding Up Turbine Gear 
Program? 

Expect Major Changes in 1957 Cars 


Technical Articles ............ 94 pages 

Constant-Force Springs Help Uncoil 
Design Problems 

Tool Grinder Holds Tolerances to 
Millionths 

Joining Stampings: Which Method Is Best 
for You? 

Bright Future for Vacuum Investment 
Castings 

Automatic Setup Welds Structural Steel 
Fast 

Ultra-Sonics: Sound Breaks Metalworking 
Barriers 


Markets and Prices ........... 74 pages 


Merchant Wire Sales Getting Hot 
What’s the Second Half Forging Outlook? 
Steel Strike Effects Will Linger All Year 
Aluminum Foil Off on New Sales Boom 
Power: For Metalworking a Share of $75 
Billion 
New Jet Orders Boost Aircraft Industry 
Surprises in Stainless Market Survey 
Screws: Tighter Turns Ahead 


Other Editorial 
Total Editorial (4 Issues) 
Total Editorial 1956 
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MillsShepardAd Readership Reports 


for Nine IA Issues Distributed Free 


So far this year, 9 Mills Shepard summary reports on IA ad readership 
have been completed and distributed free to metalworking advertisers 
through their agencies. Issues surveyed include Jan. 12, Feb. 2 and 23, 
March 15, April 5 and 26, May 17, June 7 and 28. Currently, studies are 
underway for IRon AGE issues dated July 19, Aug. 9 and Aug. 30. Sum- 
maries of these studies will be distributed approximately 60 days after 


respective publication dates. 


[A sponsors this service as a contribution toward more effective advertis- 
ing to metalworking in particular and industry in general. Limited quan- 
tities of the completed Shepard Summary reports are still available free, 
while marked-up copies of the issues studied can be had for $5 each. Write 
on company letterhead to Promotion Department, The Iron Acer, Chestnut 


& 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39. 


UNITED AIR LINES ANNOUNCES NEW DC=-6A CARGOLINERS 


A Now Stondard of Air Freight Serv 


Many exclusive features for greater 


shipping convenience, speed, protection 


OCGA 


Pom United 
— 


——aome ® w uniTso 4 
‘ pecargeliner al —_ 
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BEST ALL AROUND AD in IA’s March 15 issue was the United Air Lines b&w spread 
reproduced above. With an illustration that highlights selling points, it drew top ratings 
in all three Mills Shepard categories—48% RHS (Remembered Having Seen); 46% RP 
(Read Partially); and 12% RT (Read Thoroughly). 


a 
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FOR TRAILERS THAT 80 WOT WEAR 
or 


FOR ARCHITECTURAL USE 


USS STAINLESS STEEI 


Omrree strates sreesn 


BEST READ ad in the April 5 issue of 
The IRON AGE was this black and white 
page by United States Steel. Shepard rat- 
ings: RHS 43%, RP 27%, RT 12%. 





Progress 's Our Mest Important Protect 
GENERAL @ ELectRic 


j 


TOPS IN CONVERTING see-ers to read- 
ers was GE’s April 26th 2-color page. Of 
the 39% who remembered seeing the ad, 
4/5 reported reading part, 2/5 all of it. 
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Profiles of the Metalworking Market... 


Photo courtesy of Bethlehem Steel 


FORGING AND HOT FORMING shops, besides being major consumers of ferrous 
metals, are a big market for presses, forging equipment, materials handling equipment, 
air compressors, motors, controls, pumps, heating furnaces, induction heating equipment, 
die blocks, and personnel safety equipment. Of the 1685 forging plants employing 20 
or more production workers, The IRON AGE reaches 1555 and last year carried 23 
pages of major technical articles as well as scores of pages of news on this important 
me metalworking operation. 





Consus Shows Metalworking Sets Fast Pace 
in New Plant and Equipment Expenditures 


One good yardstick for measuring the dynamic nature of the $135 billion 
metalworking industry is its increase in capital investment. Latest Bureau 
of Census figures reveal that metalworking is pacing U.S. industry in ex- 
period 1947-54, 
, compared with an aver- 


During the 
13 > | 2% 


penditures for new plant and equipment. 
metalworking’s capital expenditures soared 
ige gain of 100% throughout industry. 

In metalworking, ordnance chalked up the biggest increase in capital 
investment, a resounding 1140% jump. Next were transportation equipment 


and instruments, followed closely by metals and nonelectrical 


The table 


groups and compares them with industry’s overall average. 


primary 


machinery. below gives the figures for metalworking’s major 


oh A 


EXPENDITURES FOR NEW PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 


INDUSTRY 1954 1947 

All Manufacturing $7,.757,000,000 $3,880.000,000 
Metalworking ipo pre 1,464,000,000 +132 
Ordnance 62,000,000 5,000,000 11140 
Metal Furniture 34,000,000 19,000,000 1.79 
Primary Metals 775,000,000 379,500,000 +105 
Fabricated Metal Products 423,000,000 212,700,000 1.99 
Machinery 713,000,000 350,000,000 4.104 
342,000,000 179,700,000 4.90 
926,000,000 255,500,000 4-262 
94,000,000 40,600,000 +132 
30,000,000 22 000,000 


$.1.C % Change 


+100 
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Electrical Equipment 


¥ 
~ 
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Transportation Equipment 
Instruments 
Misc. Metal Mfg 


Sow w ") 


+36 
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Steel Terms Were Forecast 


Correctly by The IRON AGE 
6 Weeks Before Settlement 


While the steel strike ended nearly 
two months ago, and the settlement 
itself is no longer news, there is a 
story in the accuracy with which 
The Iron AGE predicted settlement 
terms as far as 6 weeks in advance. 

Here were some of IA’s forecasts 
before and during the strike: June 
14—", settlement approaching 
20¢ an hour package; better than 
even chance of a strike.” July 5— 

“Before a three-year contract is 
agreed upon, some fringe will fall 
by the wayside to bring the cost to 
around 20¢ an hour.” 


Timely Warning to Readers 

IRoN AGE readers were warned 
early of the impending strike and 
its implications. Typically accurate 
reports included: June 14—“. . . a 
quick settlement seems improbi ble 
in view of current facts.” June 21— 
“If steel firms stand pat on their 
refusal to change the 5-year time 
element or change the total pack- 
age cost, there will be a strike.” 
July 19—*. steel strike odds: a 
minimum of one month; a proba- 
bility of six weeks; a possibility of 
eight weeks.” 


Interpretive News Reporting 
Timely information like this can 
help save millions of dollars. It is 
the kind of interpretive metalwork- 
ing news reporting that earns and 
keeps readers. And we think it’s 
typical of the editorial quality that 
creates intense reader traffic for 
your advertising in The IRON AGE. 





“What do you mean I'm wasting motion? 
{ have a date every night, don't 1?" 








prepared by The IRON AG E 


Chestnut & 56th Sts., 


a Chilton ‘u) publication 


Philadelphia 39, Pa. 





when selecting 
metalworking media, 


remember... 


3 BIG REASONS for 


MODERN MACHINE SHOP 
leadership... 





Make the choice made by over 800 advertisers 

last year alone ... MODERN MACHINE SHOP 

for results in metalworking! Accepted by 

advertisers for dominating circulation at lowest 

cost, it’s also a reader favorite for convenient 

pocket size, authoritative articles for every reader. 
Put MODERN MACHINE SHOP to work 
for you. Write for complete media data. 


Now available . .. new media NIAA media file 


modern machine shop 


Also Publishers of Products Finishing 
431 Main Street Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


September 1986 /17 
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..that's PROCESSING MANAGEMENT 


This ONE management you must reach to sell either 
chemical materials or chemical processing equipment 


One complete magazine—CHEMICAL PROCESSING~—serves both of 
these interests of management. There can be no DIVISION of interests 


IMAGINE—if you can—a buyer of com- 
mercial chemical materials who knows little of 
the equipment needed to process it! ! 


IMAGINE—if you can—a buyer of equipment 
who knowslittle ofcommercial chemical materials. 


Chemical materials and chemical processing 
equipment are as inseparable as the H2 and the 
O in H,0. 
That’s why this ONE Magazine Serves 
The Field Best —Coherently, Completely 





CHEMICAL PROCESSING LEADS All in Editorial about 

Developments and Uses of Chemical Materials* 
CHEMICAL PROCESSING 
Chemical & Engineering News 
Chemical Week * 
Chemical Engineering = 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 
Chemical Engineering Progress 


Column inches in 1955 


“e “ sc « 


“<< 


Note these 
facts: 
No double-talk 
here: 


“ce 


CHEMICAL PROCESSING LEADS in Editorial about 
Chemical Processing Equipment* 
. 1540 
. 876 
. 529 
ee 
.. 367 
. 341 


CHEMICAL PROCESSING 
Chemical Engineering 

Chemical & Engineering News 
Chemical Engineering Progress 
Chemical Week 

Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 


CHEMICAL PROCESSING IS FIRST in ‘‘Known Qualified’’ 
Processing Management Circulation in the U. S. 


Column inches in 1955. 


“ “ “ce cc 


Detailed figures of comparative circulations at your request. 


*Figures from physical count of column inches, 











SEND YOUR SALES MESSAGE via ONE STRONG MAGAZINE 


Putman Publishing Company 


Putman Publishing Building, 111 East Delaware Place, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Publishers of: Food Processing / Food Business / Chemical Processing / Industry Power 


“EXECUTIVE MAGAZINES FOR INDUSTRY” fgg 


Western Representative: Bob Wettstein—Los Angeles / San Francisco / Portland 








What can streamline your rail 





Talk business to railroad 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN ¢ 30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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‘Toad selling? 


You’d better hurry! Railroads can’t re- 
verse the traffic trend with economically 
kaput equipment. They’re up to. their ears 
in modernization right now . . . spending 
$3.6 billion-a-year in equipment and oper- 
ations to recapture a bigger share of freight 
and passenger loads. And your competitors 
are driving down the cinders to get ahead 
in this rolling, revitalized market. 


What can you do about it? The fastest way 
to get the jump on them is right at your 
fingertips . . . get into RAILWAY AGE! 


Yes, get into RAILWAY AGE to take your 
product story to more men who buy and 
influence equipment purchases. Here in the 
industry’s only newsweekly is the quickest 
way to arouse interest among RR manage- 
ment. Here in this alert publishing pace- 
maker front-rank executives look for the 
facts that affect planning and profits. 


RAILWAY AGE’s news coverage is un- 
challenged in the market . . . 90% of major 
articles are either firsts or exclusives. It 
carries twice as many editorial pages, nearly 
a third more advertising volume than the 
second magazine. It’s the only newsweekly 
in the field . . . the only horizontal railroad 
book with paid-audited circulation. So why 
wait? When you’re in RAILWAY AGE... 
you're railroadin’! 


management in... RAILWAY AGE 


(at) Workbook of the Railways @® 
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November issue 
will feature 
Design and Planning of 
HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION 
Reserve your space 


AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF | 
CIVIL 
ENGINEERS 
FOUNDED 
(852 
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Wherever construction is engineered 
you'll find Civil Engineers on the job 
— always the pivotal men in planning, 
supervisory and purchase control 
Capacities. 





the world’s largest 
audience of Civil Engineers 
concerned with heavy construction 
read CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


it’s your best buy 
for selling the engineered 
construction markets! 


Engineers are educated to specify and buy. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


The Magazine of Engineered Construction 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 
33 West S9Sth Street, New York I8, N.Y. 
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INTERSTATE 
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The Motion-Picture Division of Interstate Industrial Reporting Service, Inc. 





WITH ITS 1100 LOCAL-LEVEL CINEMATOGRAPHERS 


INTERSTATE WILL 


SHOOT YOUR PRODUCT IN USAGE 
16 mm...300' UP 
FURNISH A WORK PRINT 
EDIT (For maximum visual value, proper scene sequence, etc.) 


IN ANY CITY IN AMERICA 
(International too) 


AT A PRE-DETERMINED 
(You will always know in advance what the price will be) 


STANDARDIZED 
(Costs no more to shoot in Seattle than in Mobile or Newark or Oshkosh) 


LOW-BUDGET 
(Low base rate of $450 for outdoor color shooting including editing and 
furnishing of color work print) 


WITHIN A TWO-WEEK COMPLETION PERIOD 


WRITE...OR CALL US COLLECT...TELL US 
YOUR HYPOTHETICAL (OR REAL) REQUIREMENTS. WE'LL SUBMIT 
OUR COST QUOTATION. 


4400 MEN DIRECTED FROM so CENTRAL OFFICE 


DIVISION 


INTERSTATE INDUSTRIAL REPORTING SERVICE, INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 675 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 22, N. Y., MURRAY HILL 8-1880 
MiowesT orrice: 469 EAST OHIO ST., CHICAGO 11, ILL., MICHIGAN 2-0080 
ALEXANDER ROBERTS: General Manager 


Typical, Recent Motion Picture Assignments: 


Client: Baker-Raulang 

Shooting Location: Linden, N. J 

Subject: Usage of Traveloader Truck 
At Refinery 

Footage: 300’ in Color 


Client: General Electric 

Shooting Location: Princeton, N. J. 
Subject: Application of Electronic Devices 
Footage: 900’ in Color 


Client: Nelson Stud Welding Co. 
Shooting Location: Pierre, S. D. 
Subject: Application of Stud Welding 
on Bridge Construction 
Footage: 400’ in Black and White 


Client: Owens-Corning Fibergias 

Shooting Location: Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Subject: Modern Living in-A Modern Home 
Footage: 400’ in Color 


PHOTOS OR CASE HISTORY REPORTS... ANYWHERE IN AMERICA...IN 24 HOURS IF NEED BE 
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To cover all important buying influences of the $41 billion-a-year spending 
Chemical Process Industries, you must concentrate your advertising on 
distinctly different groups of men. First, management at all levels, in 
administration, production and research. Second, engineering-minded 
production men, responsible for the design, construction, operation and 
maintenance of process plants. Obviously, no single publication can 
satisfy the specialized editorial requirements, meet the individual reader 
interests of each. It takes two magazines .. . and reader preference study 
after reader preference study offers conclusive proof. Among studies 
conducted during the past five years by advertisers using their own cus- 
tomer and prospect lists, Chemical Engineering consistently ranked first 
whenever engineering-production titles were surveyed . . . Chemical Week 
number one with every level of management. But convince yourself. Write 
for your copy of A Summary of Readership Studies. Read it thoughtfully. 
Then, ask us about conducting a reader preference study over your own list. 
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45,000 Plant Engineering 


SATURDAY — Glasgow, Scotland. Lunch with Glasgow branch 
of Incorporated Plant Engineers. 


WEDNESDAY — Hamburg, Germany. 100th Anniversary meet- 
ing of Verein Deutsher Ingenieure — a German engi- 
neering society with 45,000 members. 


THURSDAY — Berlin. Appointments with German engineers. 


MONDAY — London. Ninth Annual Conference of Incor- 
porated Plant Engineers at Harrogate. 


Then on to Paris and the International Conference of Large 
Electric Systems (CIGRE) for ten days. 


The World Power Conference in Vienna. 


Any 
7 switZ 


FRANCE ‘ ) 
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A two week tour through industrial plants in Austria, Yugo- 
slavia and Italy. 


Finally, two weeks in Poland and Russia for inspection trips 
to industrial and power installations! 


That’s the fast, furious and strenuous European itinerary for 
PLANT ENGINEERING, Editorial Director, Dick Morris. 
This barnstorming tour of internationally important meet- 
ings and visits to hard-to-reach industrial installations has 
razor-sharp interest for the more than 45,000 PLANT EN- 
GINEERING readers who “travel along” with Dick through 
the first-hand, on-the-scene reports appearing in each 
month’s issue of PLANT ENGINEERING. 


PE readers are vicariously 
“traveling along” with 

Dick Morris and Andy Kramer 
on their extensive tour 


through Europe and behind 
the Iron Curtain...powerful 
reader-action in progress! 


+ 








readers tour Europe! 


Why such a tour in the first place, with a wealth of editorial 
material readily available in this country? And, the PE 
editors’ travel record last year reached the staggering figure 
of. almost a quarter of a million miles. 


There’s real meaning to this tour... more than mere travel- 
ing ... more than the reams of typewritten material that will 
be written when the traveling stops. 


... PLANT ENGINEERING is the leader in its field, and 
owes its readers the obligation to serve every important 
phase of thei? job interest. 


... The timely, internationally important meetings in Europe 
this summer in themselves set the pace for a tour of this 
magnitude. 


... Editorially, there was much to be investigated and 
learned from the rapid industrial recovery of West Germany 
and Italy; in the aggressive trade practices in Sweden and 
Switzerland and the expanding reciprocal trade agreements 
of the Soviet Union. To an editor, it’s important to have a 
clear understanding of international trends and their im- 
plications for engineering developments in the U.S. 


... Important engineering copy with this vital, feet-on-the- 
ground reporting generates reader interest, whets the appe- 
tites of the readers, who must be kept informed. 


All these are important reasons in themselves, and collec- 
tively, they helped dictate the itinerary for this momentous 
trip...helped lay the ground-work for future, powerful 
READER ACTION! 





Dick Morris Begins Trip to Britain, Europe and Russia 


US te) 


‘Tom Hanson, editor of Plant Engineering, wishes Dick Morris a pleasant Sight 
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Mr. New Gets a New Job 


John C. New was rece 
a t to 


ment. He has a Bachelor of Engineer 
' ee from Johns Hopkins Un 








By DICK MORRIS, Editorial Director, Plant Engineering 
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number of plant tours in the other countries 
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From Britain to Southern Europe 


Editorial Director Highlights European Tour Itinerary 


Power ingineers 


CL & P Engineers Study 
~ Atomic Energy 











Editorial features like these Dick Morris first-hand reports from 
Europe, have already stimulated favorable comments from PE readers. 


“‘exclusively serving the specialized job interests of 
the men in charge of plant operations / maintenance”’ 


Plant Engineering 


TECHNICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
110 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Publishers also of POWER ENGINEERING 
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leading equipment dealer says: 


“MY CUSTOMERS LOOK TO CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
FOR KNOW-HOW TIPS AND NEW PRODUCT DATA’ 


“Goodness knows there are plenty of construction magazines. If people 
BEAL SHAW ranks as one of read them all, they wouldn't have time to construct. But one that buyers 
the West's leading construction do read is CONSTRUCTION EQuipMENT. Here’s why. It’s full of practical 
equipment dealers. His firm, Shaw know-how tips that even small firms can use in their work. Also it’s packed 


Sanne: Drones, anne: Sonning with data on new equipment and other products. I boost CONSTRUCTION 
Southern California. In picture 
(top) he is seen talking with job 
super on A & P Construction Co. 
housing project near Los Angeles. our worthwhile customers and prospects.” 
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EQUIPMENT to the manufacturers I represent because I’ve found it’s well 
read and produces sales. That’s why we buy over 1,200 subscriptions for 
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FY Steady output— 


lowest cost per yard 
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SMART IDEA How to pour concrete walls on ground, then USEFUL DATA How earthmover proved that working at 
tilt them into position. Tells all about materials, equipment, steady pace makes more profits than pushing rigs at top speed. 


methods, costs. 


IN CONSTRUCTION... 
MORE BUYERS READ 


PUBLISHED BY CONOVER-MAST + 205 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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over PI Billion 


A total of $8,458,587.72 in actual orders placed 
is revealed by the fourth annual survey of a cross 
section of users of CONOVER-Mast PURCHASING 
DIRECTORY. 


4,931 ORDERS PLACED 


The 2,035 users participating sent 9,032 inquiries to 
companies listed in the Directory. These 9,032 in- 
quiries resulted in 4,931 orders. The amount of busi- 
ness placed was specified in the case of 3,425 of these 
orders—a total of about $8% million. 


The survey reveals: 
WHO PLACED THE ORDER 
WHO MADE THE SALE 


—and in most cases, the amount of the sale. 


ABOUT A HALF MILLION ORDERS ARE 
PLACED ANNUALLY THROUGH CON- 
OVER-MAST PURCHASING DIRECTORY 
—FOR A TOTAL OF OVER $1,000,000,000 
IN SALES! 


CMPD GOES ONLY TO KNOWN USERS 


Obtaining data on orders placed is routine procedure 
for CONOVER-MasT PurcHASING DrREcTORY. Investi- 
gations of this sort are going on continuously to make 
certain that... 


CMPD IS USED FOR BUYING PURPOSES 
ONLY 


Before a new edition is sent out those who received 
the edition of the previous year are asked whether 
they are using CMPD in their buying. If they respond 
affirmatively, they qualify to receive the latest edition. 


A POWERFUL BUSINESS-PRODUCER 


ConoveER-Mast PuRCHASING DIRECTORY is a powerful 
business-producer . . . and for good reason. It reaches 
just about every worthwhile plant in the country — 
keeps your name not only before the purchasing agent, 
but the plant and engineering people as well. It is a 
powerful salesman. 


ASK TO SEE THE SURVEY 


The CMPD representative in your area will gladly 
show you the survey, and at the same time tell you 
how your company can get orders and buying inquiries 
through Conover-Mast PuRCHASING DIRECTORY. 


TO GET YOUR SHARE 
ADVERTISE IN 
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Conover-Mast 
PURCHASING DIRECTORY 


205 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
CHICAGO + CLEVELAND + DETROIT + LOS ANGELES 
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Advertising goes 


BUSINESS | 
WEEK 


The importance of the executive audience—and Business 
Week’s unique influence on this audience—are drama- 
tized by this fact: 

For 18 consecutive years, Business Week has led all 
general-business magazines in total advertising pages... 
and for the past 8 years, all of America’s great general- 


consumer magazines as well. 


The Top 8 Magazines in America 
TOTAL ADVERTISING PAGES—FIRST HALF OF 1956 


1. BUSINESS WEEK ..... 2,984 
Oe BERT ee er eee reer nee 
, WE NEW VOOKER. 2 2. Sos. 288 
. THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. . . 1,905 
CU Fre ee sd ee 
PR i eer OD 
. U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT . . . 1,636 


ES 6 6d ee we ee: + ee 


*Source: Publishers Information Bureau 
(excludes trade, technical, and industrial publications). 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


where advertising pays 
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More than 80% of subscribers have requested that The Tool Engineer be sent to their homes. 


This up-and-coming executive is a tool engineer. 
His job is to keep down grinding production costs 
in a medium-sized air conditioning company. To 
do it, he has to read quite a lot—spotting all the 
continually improving methods and machinery 
which other members of his profession are de- 
veloping almost every day. 


He can describe many products written up and 
advertised in a number of publications carrying 
metalworking information. The one he’ll tell 
you he studies most carefully is, of course, the 
magazine of his profession: The Tool Engineer. 


He’s not just “noting’—he’s advancing himself 


(and he wants knowledge of your product to help him) 


Why? Well, it’s the only professional magazine in 
the tool engineering field. Its editorial policy 
excludes non-essentials, concentrates on matters 
for the well-informed. To such men, The Tool 
Engineer is quite like a Medical Journal is to the 
physician: a source of information essential to 
his professional standing. 

The up-and-coming tool engineer above wants 
some day to be running that company of his. Right 


now, he’s found an idea that he can use tomorrow. 


Watch him in action... 


Next day—on the job 








“Now here’s what we'll do 
to cut our grinding costs” 


“This new coolant combined with . . .” Self-con- 
fident? Surely. He has to be. When he makes a 
buying decision—and he makes several every 
month—he knows he risks his professional status. 
That’s the reason he studies very carefully each 
copy of The Tool Engineer. Usually, he does this 


the evening of the day it arrives—taking no 
chance that its usable ideas will be overlooked. 
What better place to put your selling message than 
in the hands of the professionals who perform a 
tool engineering function? 











WHAT IS A TOOL ENGINEER? 


He has many titles—from company president to 
methods engineer—but you can spot him if he: 
@ Determines practicability of product design. 

@ Analyzes the possible production methods then— 


@ Selects or designs equipment for manufacturing 


processes. 
@ Selects, designs or supervises design of tools, 
jigs, dies, fixtures. 
@ Estimates expenditures for equipment or tools. 
@ Recommends replacement or modernization of 


obsolete equipment. 


Right now, a man who matches this description— 


a tool engineer—may be specifying the kind of 
product you are manufacturing. Ignorance of your 
product may be costing you a substantial sale. 
Be sure your advertisement is reaching the men 
who count: sell in The Tool Engineer, publication 


of the profession. 


Ju Too! 
Engineer 


PUBLICATION OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TOOL ENGINEERS 
ASTE BUILDING, 10700 PURITAN AVENUE, DETROIT 38, MICH. 





First in Readership 


More buyers in the billion-dollar drilling and 
well completion industry read and prefer Drilling 
than any other oil field publication! These are 
FACTS ... not claims... proved by a survey com- 
pleted in July by Leslie Brooks & Associates, oil field 
market research consultants of Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
Leslie Brooks & Associates were given a free hand 
to make the survey truly representative of the in- 
dustry .. . Drilling did not furnish a list from which 
to work. Their findings assure you that your sales 
message will reach the greatest number of drilling 
industry customers in Drilling—the — that 
buyers read and prefer in the petroleum field. 


These Are the Buyers 


The Leslie Brooks survey determined that drilling 
superintendents, toolpushers, owners-partners of 


s oath 


the 

fing ond well com- 

‘a fox! fo find out what oil 

ins they read. No list was 

, You must be sure that all per- 

; “questioned in readership surveys are 

“buyers of drilling and well completion 

equipment ...not merely a sampling of 
the favored. few! 


contract drilling companies, and production superin- 
tendents, in that order, are the principal buyers of 
drilling and well completion equipment and services. 
These are the men who turn to Drilling because it 
helps them to do their job better . . . keeps them 
abreast of new trends and new equipment . . . because 
it is all drilling and well completion. 


Verified and Audited Circulation 


It is one thing for a magazine to “cover” the drilling 
industry — quite another for it to prove that all of its 
readers are men with authority to buy . . . and that 
it is their first preference among oil trade publica- 
tions! Drilling’s circulation, audited by Business 
Publications Audit, Inc., is 99.7% verified, 95.37% 
by direct communication from the recipient. (Con- 
fidentially, that’s why we’re first!) 


Don't settle for less than Drilling’s absolute industry coverage and largely exclusive 
circulation — hand-picked for proven buying authority. 


Where there’s drilling, there’s. 


HOME OFFICE: 2115 North St. Paul, Dallas 1, Texas 


BRANCH OFFICES: NEW YORK, Wm. T. Mohrman, 501 Fifth Ave., Suite 604, 
OXford 7-2369; CHICAGO, Ernest T. Ellington, 30 N. LaSalle St., RAndolph 6-1843; 
CLEVELAND, Frank Enright, 4500 Euclid Ave., Room 295, HEnderson 1-1012; LOS 
ANGELES, Ted W. MeKey, 412 W. 6th St., Room 616, Van Dyke 5305; HOUSTON, Spencer 
W. Robinson, 3701 Buffalo Dr., Room 7, JAckson 3-1494; DALLAS, Robert B. Farson, 


2115 N, St. Paul, Riverside 4461. 


Our district managers will gladly present you with full details of the Leslie Brooks survey, or write direct to the publisher 
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50 BILLION DOLLARS WAS ONLY THE 


When Congress 


HOW TO TAP THIS MARKET AT 


ASSOCIATED 


Construction « Construction Bulletin e Construction Digest e Construction News e Constructioneer e Dixie Contractor e Michigan Contractor & Builder e Midwest Contractor 
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When Congress approved the new highway program, the cost of this biggest public 

works program in U. S. history was widely publicized at 50 billion. Actually, that fig- 

ure was comparatively modest . . . In addition to the Federal Aid program, States, cities 

and local governments are expected to add at least another 

BEGINNING... 50 billion to their own projects plus more billions for Federal 
roads thru public lands . . . Road machinery manufacturers alone expect to sell 90,000 

additional units annually and the total of component and auxiliary items is almost 


beyond imagination! 


Passed the Bill! 


Your product may be road machinery, trucks, tires, petroleum products, steel, cement, 
lumber, explosives, pipe, paper products ——or—any of the hundreds of items used 
by the road building industry . . . You can be sure that potential sales will be at least 

50% higher than at present . . . To help you to get your full 


iTS ROOTS... share of this tremendous market, the ACP group can imme- 


diately offer invaluable marketing and distribution counsel, the largest circulation of 
any single medium plus a unique advertising and editorial approach that reaches buyers 
at the ‘grass roots’ level! 


CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 


Most Complete Coverage in the Nation 


Mississippi Valley Contractor ¢ New England Construction « Rocky Mountain Construction « Southwest Builder & Contractor « Texas Contractor « Western Builder 


Director of Advertising Services: David M. Hyde, 505 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y., Phone: Murray Hill 2-0326 
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based on function —" 
aesion in whole of I pa 


the adjectives and 


Circulation 
Specialization 4\0 


Aeronautics 


i | 
_ examine the men! 
omics 8021 
pe Mechanics ns 
Combustion and 
Electricity 4 
Electronics : 1 
Fluid Mechanics 19 


Design is an engineering function. Because power, product, 
process and machine design is so basically mechanical, 
pine Power 9934 
Oe route ing 9289 

atin 


only a mechanical engineer can interpret the mechanical 
il 7636 
Heating & Vent! 
yds 


requirements of a design and translate them to a specification. 
9193 
yotion os46 

ee {mechanisms} paced 
Machine Design os 
Jant Layout & Design a 
peth Engineering wed 
Materials Handling oid 
Metollursy aed 
Nuclear Engineering 4 | 
— ms Proof? An exhaustive study* of ASME membership to 
rr “st determine the fields of specialization of its members 
Power : 

$ Engineering i 
oor Engineering 


produced the results, as they pertain to design functions, 
3967 shown at the left. 

Structurol Design 2668 

Thermodynam'<s 


This is why the engineers who read MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING are so important to advertisers seeking a 
“design” audience. No other publication delivers exclusively 
so large a group of mechanical engineers...so highly 
qualified to take responsible charge of design work. 


\d not be totalled 
u . 
ct overlapping . 
totals, however 
jization © mE. 


Only MECHANICAL ENGINEERING can put your 
sales story before this, the world’s largest audience of 


mechanical engineers—over 40,000 men in responsible charge 
of design, development, production, control and operation. 


*Write for your copy of the full report of this study. 


Engineers are educated to specify and buy 


SI Mechanical Engineering 


Published by 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Big market .. In Canada huge produ 


industries leaves vast market in others for 


mills are part of Canada’s 


big 


By Frederick Borden 


# Canada’s gross product has risen 
dramatically during the past 18 
months. Based on first quarter 1956 
totals, it will reach $28.3 billion this 
year, a gain of about 6% over the 
annual average for 1955 and a rise 
for the first three months of this 
year of 11.7% over the same period 
in 1955. 

While this total may seem small 
compared with the accepted U. S. 
total gross product of some $360 
billion, it must be remembered that 
the Canadian total is being achieved 
in a country whose population is 
about 15,000,000 of whom 5,300,000 
were listed as gainfully employed in 
April of this year. 

Comparing these statistics with 


pulp, pay 


CANADA 


land of opportunity 


for industrialists 


The record shows that, as Canada grows, it is 


becoming a bigger and better customer for U. S. 


industrial products. Here’s the picture today. 


uction 


U. S. good 


er 


industry 


population and employment figures 
in the U. S., results emerge which 
show Canadian productivity to be 
extremely high. The per capita 
share of gross national product in 
this country thus is about $2,250 
$1,886 for 


but in 


against approximately 
each Canadian resident, 
terms of working population, the 
results are much more favorable to 
our neighbor: $5,538 for the U. S. 
and $5,339 for Canada. 

At first glance, these 
might seem to indicate that Cana- 
dian producers are, in a relative 
sense, turning and 
services at nearly the same rate 


statistics 


out products 
as are American industrialists and 
are filling the needs of their nation 
in about the same ratio as we are. 

However, examination of produc- 


tion figures for specific industries 
shows that this is true only on the 
over-all basis, and that relatively 
higher production in Canada in cer- 
tain fields means the existence of 
a huge market for American-made 
industrial products in many others. 

For example, included in the 
gross national product figures for 
Canada is a 1955 newsprint volume 
about five times as great as that 
produced in the U. S., while the 
country’s important fisheries indus- 
try totalled a catch amounting to 
more than 20% of the U. S. figure. 
With these two industries alone 
far exceeding the U. S.-Canadian 
gross national product ratio of al- 
most 13 to 1, it becomes clear that 
Canadian industries 


many major 


are producing far below that pro- 
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World's richest oil? . . Beneath western Canada wheatlands may 


richest oil reserves. U. S., Canadian oil c 


portion. Indeed, even in those fields 
in which Canada’s output is con- 
siderably higher than the over-all 
national ratio, much of the produc- 
tion is accomplished with the aid of 
equipment and machinery imported 
from this country. 

Our own export statistics bear out 
this contention. During 1955, Can- 
ada was our largest customer, pur- 
chasing some $3.4 billion of prod- 
ucts, or about 25% of all U. S. 
commercial foreign shipments. Ex- 
ports to that country increased 
markedly for capital equipment 
items, reflecting the rapid expan- 
sion of mining, manufacturing and 
construction activity there. 


U. S. exports to Canada .. In 
millions of dollars, here are 
rounded totals for U. S. exports 
to Canada in 1955 for leading com- 
modities: 

Machinery 

Automobiles, parts, accessories. .. 


Chemicals, related products . 218 

Textile manufactures 

Iron, steel mill products .... 174 

Petroleum products 

Coal, related products 

Agricultural commodities 

Perhaps even more profoundly 
obscuring the real picture is the 
fact that much of Canada’s own 
gross national product total is 
turned out by what are ostens- 
ibly Canadian plants and installa- 
tions, but which are in fact owned 
or controlled by U. S. investors. 

In an article appearing in 
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mpanies are f ining men nes ital 


Maclean’s Magazine of June 9, un- 
der the title “Who Really Owns 
Canada?,” writer Peter C. New- 
man points out that the influx of 
U. S. capital “cascading across the 
border at the fantastic gross rate of 
$3,000,000 a day since 1945” may 
well become an important political 
issue in Canada. Although noting 
that most of the country’s essential 
wealth is still owned by its own 
citizens, he goes on to report: 

“There is also a very great deal 
of Canada that Canadians don’t own 

Since the war, Americans 
have more than doubled their stake 
here to $11 billion. 

“Canadians,” he continues, “con- 
trol less than one-third of our 
booming petroleum industry and 
less than half of mining and pulp 
and paper. We own a little more 
than one-third of the electrical 
apparatus and chemical industries. 
We own an insignificant portion of 
the important rubber and automo- 
bile industries. One-fifth of this 
country’s industrial labor force is 
employed in American-owned fac- 
tories.” 


Who supplied the facts . . 


U. S. money enters Canada. . 
Americans today control more than 
half of Canadian manufacturing. 
There are 60 companies in Canada 
holding investments of over $25,- 
000,000, and fewer than half of these 
are Canadian-controlled. In 1954, 
only 20 of the 91 new manufacturers 
establishing operations in the prov- 
ince of Ontario were Canadians. An 
accompanying table shows, for 1953, 
the pergentage of Canadian sales of 
manufactured goods by companies 
controlled by U. S. money. 

The situation provides a serious 
dilemma for Canadian industrial 
and governmental leaders. They 
recognize, as Mr. Newman says, that 
“without the spur of foreign invest- 
ment — and the technical skills we 
have imported with it — our pres- 
ent standard of living would not 
be so high. Oil, iron ore, copper 
and natural gas provide no em- 
ployment as long as they remain 
in the ground.” 

But the question arises: can Can- 
ada afford to let its “rich neigh- 
bors” develop their country for 
them? Some argue that it would be 
better to leave resources in the 
ground rather than allow them to 
be dominated and exported by out- 
side interests. Against this position 
others note that many raw mate- 
rials tend to decline in value or 
become entirely worthless as tech- 
nological progress develops substi- 
tutes. Why save these assets, they 
ask, when they may have lost their 
value by the time Canadians them- 
selves are prepared to finance their 
development and use? 

Yet, despite these problems, Can- 
ada’s future seems _ remarkably 
bright. More than 300 briefs have 
been submitted to the Royal Com- 
mission on Canada’s Economic 
Prospects by industry leaders in all 
fields. Totalling some _ 6,000,000 


Information for this story was supplied by Canadian Farm Implements, 
Canadian Hotel Review & Restaurant, Canadian Machinery & Manufacturing 
News, Canadian Metals, Canadian Mining Journal, Canadian Pulp & Paper 
Industry, Canadian Shipping & Marine Engineering News, Canadian Textile 
Journal, Construction World, Engineering & Contract Record, Heating & 
Plumbing Engineer, Machine Production & Canadian Supply, Maclean’s 
Magazine, Manufacturing & Industrial Engineering, Materials Handling in 
Canadian Industry, Radio, Television, Appliances Trade Builder, Restaurants 
& Institutions Magazine, and The Western Retailer. 











words, they reflect a nationwide 
opinion that during the next 25 
years “Canadians will become the 
world’s most prosperous people.” 
Here are some of the potentials 
upon which that projection is based: 

® The population of the country 
is increasing at a rate of 46 new 
customers each hour. With one of 
the world’s highest birth rates and 
a high level of immigration, Canada 
is adding a million to its population 
every 30 months. 

By 1980, it is estimated that there 
will be at least 30,000,000 people in 
Canada, but even then, there will 
still be plenty of room for more. 
Covering one-fourteenth of the 
world’s surface, Canada today has 
but 1% of the world’s population. 

e The average annual income to- 
day is $3,500; it is estimated that 
this will reach $4,900 by 1975 and 
$6,300 by the year 2000. A six-hour 
day at the end of this century will 
earn most Canadians enough to 
purchase two and one-half times 
as many products each week as 
does today’s average 41.5-hour 
work week. 


@ Projections indicate a_ total 
registration of some 9,300,000 auto- 
mobiles and trucks in 1975, and 
17,000,000 a quarter of a century 
later. This would be four times as 
many vehicles as are currently 
owned in Canada. 

® Out of every five Canadian 
homes, one today has neither bath 
nor shower; 60% are without tele- 
vision; 25% without mechanical re- 
frigerators or washing machines 
and 50% without vacuum cleaners. 
The growing population will un- 
doubtedly mean a continually ex- 
panding market for many of these 
commodities. 

e With the average Canadian 
home having today reached the age 
of 30 years, replacement residen- 
tial construction for current popula- 
tion will be added to the estimated 
2,000,000 new homes required by 
the expanding population in the 
next 20 years. 

® Canada’s gross national product 
is freely predicted to grow at a 
faster rate than that of any other 
country. Authorities expect it will 
hit $65 billion within the next 10 
years and about $140 billion by 


Power aplenty . . Niagara Falls have largest power 


site in Canada. Queenstown plant on Niag< 


the end of the current century. 

e No fear is felt that the nation 
will experience a shortage of natu- 
ral resources, despite these pro- 
jected growths in so many fields. 
Canada’s mineral prospecting 
ground has been explored today to 
only 20% of its area and oil bear- 
ing ground to only 50%, 
mere 25% of the potential hydro- 
electric power has been tapped. 


while a 


More manufacturing . . There is 
a continuing trend away from the 
earlier practice of buying compo- 
nent parts in the U. S. and then 
assembling finished equipment and 
machinery north of the border. The 
tendency is to do more and more 
actual manufacturing there, as will 
be noted by the increased output of 
steel ingots and castings indicated 
in the table on page 41. 


More jets . . Canada has built 
tation for having best all-r 
crait plant n continent. 


cludes turbo-jet engines 


ra 


resources of any water powe 


is among largest with 560,000 horse; 


During the past few years, for ex- 
ample, additional capacity for man- 
ufacturing ball and roller bearings 
in Canada has been provided by 
new plants, a type of activity which 
has been paralleled in other lines 
as well. However, this trend brings 
in its wake a requirement for an 
expanded market, and hence it rep- 
resents a direction which will have 
self-imposed limitations. Industry 
leaders, therefore, say it is logical to 
assume that for a good many years 
to come, many components will be 
imported from the U. §&. as the 
Canadian market in the foreseeable 
future will not be large enough to 
justify their manufacture in that 
country. 

In the machine tool field, for in- 
stance, Canada still imports three 
pieces of equipment for each one 
that she makes, a ratio which makes 
that country our largest export cus- 
tomer for metalworking equipment. 

Buying practices in the Canadian 
industrial market do not differ ma- 
terially those with which 
American producers familiar 
here. Many small and medium size 
plants do not have a_ purchasing 
agent, and even when they do, his 
decision is usually made in consul- 
tation with production 
and plant superintendents. Foremen 


from 
are 


engineers 


quite often have much influence on 
final decisions about choice of 
equipment. 

Experiences of U. S. industrial 
producers the Canadian 
market indicate that there are a 
number of ways to approach the 


selling 
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problem. One, of course, encom- 
passes merely an extension of the 
sales and promotion 
resulting in direct sales 


company’s 
programs, 
to customers and direct, approaches 
to prospects. 


Distribution methods . . Other U. 
S. organizations have found it ad- 
visable to appoint a Canadian com- 
pany as a national representative. 
This method permits an organization 
familiar with the market and the 
field to handle sales and promotion, 
and makes it possible for the 
American producer to effect savings 
by shipping in bulk to a central 
point. A variant of this procedure 
is to appoint separate regional rep- 
resentatives, with exclusive terri- 
torial rights. 

When the Canadian sales volume 
reaches a sufficiently high level 
for the individual U. S. manufac- 
turer, he may decide to build or 
procure one or more branch plants 
or warehouses in Canada. The U. S. 
Department of Commerce, or any of 
its local branch offices, has material 
available for American business 
men regarding markets, sales chan- 
nels, credit information, etc. Data in 
connection with customs regulations 
and procedures can be obtained 
from the Customs and Excise Divi- 
sion, Department of National Reve- 
nue, Ottawa, while advertising 
executives will find valuable time- 
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saving and headache-avoiding ad- 
vice on the shipment of advertising 
materials in a booklet, “How to 
Ship Advertising Plates into Can- 
ada,” published by Maclean-Hunter 
Publishing Co., Toronto. 

In addition to the metalworking 
field, leading Canadian industries in 
which American producers will find 
market potential for basic equip- 
ment, supplies and materials in- 
clude construction and _ housing 
lumber, paper and pulp, 
power, transportation, chemicals, 


electric 


hotels and restaurants and retail 
establishments, as well as materials 
handling, heating and _ plumbing, 
electrical appliances, farm equip- 
ment, shipping, textiles, and of 
course, petroleum products and 
mining. 


Leading markets . . Detailed dis- 
cussion of some of the more im- 
portant of these markets follows. 

> Construction and housing. Total 
1956 construction is expected to 
reach more than $6 billion, includ- 
ing about $1.8 billion for housing. 
This will represent an over-all in- 
crease of some 18% over the 1955 
total. 

Residential construction set new 
Canadian records last year, with 
127,600 dwelling units completed, 
138,300 started and 79,700 under 
construction at year’s end. This 
section of the construction field is 
expected to show an additional 6% 
rise during 1956. 

> Metalworking. According to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, im- 
ports of machine tools and other 
metalworking equipment, including 
parts, totalled $22,149,724 during the 
first six months of 1955, while im- 
ports of cutting tools, gauges, meas- 
uring and _ accessories 
amounted to $10,612,397. In all 
cases, the United States was by far 
the dominant supplier of all these 


tools 


imports. 


Canadian Manufacturing Industries 
1955 Capital, Repair and Maintenance Expenditures For Machinery and Equipment 


Manufacturing 
Industry 


Capital 
Expenditures 


Repair and 
Maintenance Total 
Expenditures 


Expenditures 


{ dollars 


185.7 
12. 3.0 
24.6 1.9 


791.2 
100.0% 


358.1 
45.3% 


t of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa 











Production of steel ingots and castings in Canada 
by method and by province, 1930-1955 





Steel ingots 
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Gross value of production by the 
metal and metalworking industries 
for all of 1955 came to $6.7 billion, 
according to the Bureau’s prelimi- 
nary estimates. This was broken 
down into: iron, steel and their 
products, $2.2 billion; transporta- 
tion equipment, $1.9 billion; nonfer- 
rous metals and their products, $1.5 
billion; electrical apparatus and 
supplies, $1 billion. 


> Paper and pulp. This industry 
enjoyed its best year in 1955, with 
the total value of its gross output 
set at $1.3 billion. Newsprint repre- 
sented the largest single manufac- 
tured product in the industry, with 
a production output of over 6,000- 
000 tons (a gain of about 3.5% over 
1954), of which 93% was exported. 
By the end of 1955, newsprint 
mills were turning out 6% 
product than the capacity at which 
they had been rated at the begin- 
ning of the year, but were still 
unable to meet the sharply in- 
creased demands made upon them. 

The importance of its export mar- 
ket to some sections of the Ca- 
nadian paper and pulp industry is 
indicated by the following statistics: 


more 


Electric 


33,657 


Steel castings Total steel 
Open- 


hearth Converter Electri 


ingots and 
castings 


British 


Ontario Manitoba Alberta Columbia Canada 


1955 1955 
production exports 
Tons Tons 


iF Q 268k 


> Mining. Output mark exceeded 
the $1 billion level during 1955, 
compared with $800,000,000 in 1954, 
for metal mining. Rises in world 
prices for such products as alumi- 
num, nickel, zinc and lead were 
partly responsible for the increase, 
volume gains 


but physical were 


also impressive. 


Leaders in the production area 
were copper, 650,000,000 tons; zinc, 
854,000,000 tons; lead, 388,000,000 
tons; nickel, 349,000,000 tons; silver, 
28,000,000 tons and iron ore, 17,- 
000,000 tons. 

Petroleum, which is grouped with 
mining in Canadian statistical data, 
experienced a 49% rise in produc- 
tion in March of this year over the 
same month of 1955. During the first 
1956, 41,438,095 bbls 
were produced, a 44% increase over 
the first three months of last year. 


quarter of 


> Farm Equipment. The country’s 
623,000 farmers operate about 174,- 
000,000 acres, and, according to one 
source, their average annual pur- 
chase of farm machinery and parts 
exceeds the parallel figure for U. S. 
farmers. As of January of this year, 
they owned 436,364 tractors, 122,753 
combines and 79,715 threshers. The 
farm machinery market in Canada 
is estimated to total some $300,- 
000,000 annually, retail value, and 
future development of the yet un- 
cultivated 276,000 square miles of 
unoccupied farm land will un- 
doubtedly raise this figure during 
the years ahead. 

Imports of farm machinery into 
Canada during 1955 had a total fac- 
$178,000,000, 
increase over 


tory value of about 
representing a 24.4% 
1954 figures. 

In 1955, Canada imported 33,133 
tractors, of which 28,348 were sold 
there and 2,409 exported to Aus- 
South Africa and 
South American countries. 
> Shipping. The 


building industry now employs a 


tralia, some 


country’s ship- 
labor force of some 10,000 workers, 
but shipyards are faced with the 
prospect of closing down on much 
activity unless governmental action 
is taken to offset the effect upon 
the industry of the completion of 
the naval program within the next 
two years. 

For this reason, the report of the 
Royal Commission is awaited with 
considerable interest in this field. 
Some shipyards have begun to de- 
velop a potential for industrial en- 
gineering work, which has enabled 
them to keep most of their employes 
gainfully occupied during the past 
two years. Builders point out that 
the scheduled completion of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway in 1959 will open 
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Percentage of Canadian sales 
of manufactured goods by 
U. S.-controlled companies 


Motor vehicles 

Rubber products 

Non-ferrous metal smelting & re- 
fining 

Petroleum products 

Motor-vehicle parts 

Machinery, household, office & store 

Non-ferrous metal products 

Electrical apparatus & supplies 

Paints 

Soaps, washing compounds 

Pharmaceutical preparations 

Shéet-metal products 

Pulp and paper 

Chemicals & allied products 

Machinery 

Grain-mill products 

Heating & cooking apparatus 

Paper products 

Brass & copper products 

Toilet preparations 

Canning and processing 

Hardware, tools & cutlery 

Agricultural implements 

Transportation equipment 

Dairy products 

Casings, iron 

Food industries, tobacco products 

Textile products (except clothing) 

Iron & steel products 

Beverages 

Bakery products & confectionery 

Primary iron & steel 

Wood products 

Clothing (textiles and furs) 

Printing and publishing 


a large field in the Great Lakes and 
coastal trades, where the current 
fleets are very old. They note, how- 
ever, that favorable governmental 
action will be needed to implement 
their desire to build new ships. 


> Hotels and Restaurants. Today 
more hotels are currently under 
construction, recently completed or 
in the planning stage than at any 
time in the past 20 years. The mass 
feeding and housing market is the 
country’s third largest industry, 
totaling an estimated annual sales 
volume of some $1.2 billion. 


Opportunity for U. S. . . Develop- 
ment of this field, in addition to the 
institutional market, represents op- 
portunity for American manufac- 
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turers of such basic equipment as 
acoustical material, air conditioning 
equipment, building materials, food 
products, electrical and _ lighting 
systems, heating systems, laundry 
equipment, plumbing, maintenance 
equipment, etc. 

Restaurant sales during 1955 ex- 
ceeded $500,000,000, representing 
about a 300% increase since 1941. 
For the first four months of this 
year, the trend continued upward, 
with equivalent 
months of 1955 as follows: January, 
2.7%; February, 4.3%; March, 4.6%; 
April, 3.2%. 

In other branches of Canadian 
industry the same general picture 
emerges of a prosperous 1955 and 
the promise of an expanding future. 


advances over 


A leading publication in the 
plumbing and heating field, how- 
ever, has recently raised a question 
as to the future of the country’s 
construction industry, with which of 
course its interests are so closely al- 
lied, in 
building materials, 
skilled workers. 

“To carry out planned intentions,” 
the publication summarizes, “it will 
considerable 


terms of availability of 


capital and 


mean a strain on 
available supplies of labor, material 
and investment funds; 
stances will have to be unusually 


circum- 


favorable; rising costs will tend to 
maintain the level of dollar outlays, 
even though, in physical terms, the 
program should fall short of expec- 
tations.” 

A survey conducted by another 
publication, this one in the mate- 
rials handling field, indicates that 
obsolete equipment is now a thing 
of the re- 
spondent companies reported that 


of the past. Some 75% 


they found no fault with their pres- 
ent equipment; their 
quently filed complaints concerned 


most fre- 


lack of versatility in lift trucks and 
delay in securing spare parts for 
some equipment. Almost all reply- 
ing indicated that they had un- 
solved materials handling problems, 
resulting from the failure of man- 
agement to authorize recommended 
purchases. 


Appliance growth . . In the elec- 
trical appliance field, growth of 16 
popular items, in retail sales vol- 
ume, has been as follows: 


1951 $274,500,000 
1952 352,000,000 
1953 459,000,000 
1954 472,800,000 
1955 556,000,000 


Capital investment rises . . 
Capital investment in Canada dur- 
ing 1955 reached the $6 billion level, 
an increase of some $500,000,000 
over 1954 totals. Expansion of the 
mineral and forest product indus- 
tries, together with higher outlays 
for home building, are indicated as 
the chief factors in this rise. 

By industrial sector, these outlays 
were invested as follows (in mil- 
lions of dollars): 

Agriculture, fishing, 

try, construction 

Mining, quarrying, oil wells 

Manufacturing 

Trade, finance, commercial 


fores- 


services 

Utilities 

Housing 

Institutions 

Government departments .. 

The metal and metalworking in- 
dustries in particular are looking 
forward to greatly increased capital 
expenditures this year. For ex- 
ample, makers of iron and steel 
products put $27,400,000 into new 
construction in 1955, and expect to 
invest $40,600,000 for that purpose 
this year. Manufacturers of non- 
ferrous metals and their products, 
who spent $46,000,000 on new ma- 
chinery and equipment last year, 
say they expect to invest $57,100,000 
during 1956. 

The textile industry, too, antici- 
pates 1956 increases in capital funds 
expended, to reach a total of $49,- 
000,000 as against last year’s $46,- 
100,000. This reflects the industry’s 
continuing struggle to improve its 
position in its own domestic market, 
in the face of competition from im- 
ported fabrics and materials. Much 
of the new equipment purchased by 
the Canadian textile industry will 
be bought from U. S. producers. 

All in all, the Canadian picture 
appears to be one of a currently ex- 
panding market, with a huge and 
bright potential for the years to 
come. In this situation, American 
manufacturers of industrial equip- 
ment, materials and supplies should 
find opportunities for expanded 
sales. & 














Consider all the angles of this Surface 











Intriguing . . Geometric solids cut from 


jesk toys, put across solid sales points. 


Many sided . . 


pasted 


SOLID is the word 
for Surface campaign 


= There are many sides to Surface. 


And all of them are shown in one 
advertising campaign. 

“Surface” is Surface Combustion 
Corp., Toledo. And its ads are real 
solid—literally. 

Surface is an engineering and 
manufacturing company which de- 
signs, builds and applies heating, 
heat processing and dehumidifica- 
tion equipment for the metal proc- 
essing, glass and ceramic, aircraft 
and automotive industries. 

The company had these four not 

very closely related advertising ob- 
jectives: 
1. To regain and keep recognition 
of the company’s leadership in re- 
search and development in a wide 
range of areas. 


2. To protect the company’s long 
range markets. (When business is 
good, competition invariably gets 
some of the business which leaders 


such as Surface can’t handle. The 
problem is to make this infiltration 
temporary, not permanent.) 

3. To indirectly attract engineers to 
the company. 


4. To acquaint the customers of 
each of the company’s divisions 
with the products and services of 
other divisions, and to show how 
all divisions contribute to 
other—and to all customers. 

The ads that accomplished these 
objectives had to be unusual. And 
they were. You can cut them up, 
paste them together and come up 
with various intriguing, 
faceted geometric shapes. 

These include a “cuboctahedron,” 
and Archimedes’ “truncated tetra- 
hedron” as well as some of his “reg- 
ular solids.” 

One of the “solids,” flattened out, 
forms the main illustration in each 
of the ads over such headlines as 


each 


many- 


jether make 


Raw material .. Ads 


remember, hard t 


“One Surface .. many sides,’ and 
“Consider all the angles of this 
Surface.” 

All the ad reader has to do is 
clip out the illustration and paste it 
together using the tabs outlined 
with dotted lines, and he has com- 
pleted his “solid.” 

Each facet of the solids illustrates 
a Surface product or service, which 
is elaborated upon in the ad copy. 

The ads are running in Scientific 
American. Reprints of the ads are 
provided to readers who want them, 
and they also are provided to the 
company’s sales offices, which dis- 
tribute them to their own lists. At 
the end of the campaign, a reader 
will be able to request a full set of 
reprints, die-cut so he can make his 
own geometric solids with a mini- 
mum of effort. 

Surface’s agency is Odiorne In- 
dustrial Advertising, Yellow 
Springs, O. Account executive 
George Dewey says, “Our hunch is 
that the technical minds who read 
Scientific American will see imme- 
diately that the ad can be converted 
into an actual solid. 

“Tf they go no further, we think 
they will remember the company. 
Many of them will actually cut out 
the shape — or ask their secretaries 
to—and put it on their desks.” = 
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Oh, those arteries . . 


Memo to the president 
at budget time 


Some thoughts on ad costs that every management should read 


By Howard G. Sawyer 


s Dear Mr. President: 

Our recommended budget for 
1957 advertising shows something 
of an increase in dollars. 

But before you blow an artery, 
please attend to a few facts. 

The budget increase is accounted 
for in several ways. 

First, the rates are going up. A 
page of magazine space will cost us 
10% more than last year. 

We think this is OK, and if you'll 
stop thinking of advertising in terms 
of so many square inches of white 
space that seems to you to be cost- 
ing more and more each year, then 
maybe you'll agree. 

Of course, everybody’s costs have 
gone up, and the publisher’s are 
no exception. But in the publisher’s 
case, at least there’s a more or less 
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commensurate increase in the value 
of what we buy when we buy a 
page of space. Many of the rate in- 
creases are a direct reflection of in- 
creases in circulation, and it’s cir- 
culation you’re buying, not white 
space. 

Circulation is increasing because 
the expanding economy has made 
more people interested in what the 
editors and we, the advertisers, 
have to say. And this bigger circu- 
lation is important to us because 
there are certainly more people to- 
day whom we have to talk to in or- 
der to make sales, than ever before. 

More plants, to begin with. More 
people in each plant due to more 
group decisions being made 

What we want to buy with our 
space appropriation is opportunities 
to communicate with the people in 
our markets. And if the magazines 
furnish us with more lines of com- 
munication with more people, we 
ought to be willing to pay the ex- 


tras. 


True, our money doesn’t buy us 
any bigger size of page than it did 
before, but it does buy us the op- 
portunity to deal with many more 
people. (In fact, in most cases you'll 
find that the price per prospect is 
less than ever before.) 

But it isn’t all a matter of in- 
creasing costs. 

The sales potentials, don’t forget, 
Certainly 
bigger in greater ratio than the in- 


are bigger than ever. 


creased cost of sales promotion. 


Stakes are bigger now . . Com- 
petition is bigger too. More com- 
petitors, more competitive salesmen 
chasing the business. Certainly, if 
advertising can be justified as a 
means of helping to reduce sales 
costs, you can afford more of it now 
in order to keep down, as much as 
possible, the greater cost of making 
the bigger sales. 

So the stakes are bigger. The 
people to sell are more. The costs of 
selling them are greater. Isn’t it a 
bargain, then, when you can reach 
more people, to try to sell them big- 
ger orders, without any increase in 
the cost per contract? 

(Cost per contract, boss, is more 
important than cost per square 
inch.) 

The second reason why our pro- 
posed budget is bigger is our very 
strong desire to make each of the 





contacts we’re buying with our ad- 
vertising a more effective contact 
in terms of advancing the sale. 

It wouldn’t do us much good to 
pay for more contacts if we didn’t 
do something constructive with the 
opportunity the contact presents. 
The money we pay the publication 
only buys the opportunity. Ten 
times zero is no more than five 
times zero. 

So we want a real budget for put- 
ting on the show before the audi- 
ence the publication has collected 
for us making sure that each 
contact does the best possible job 
of advancing the prospect toward 
the point of purchase. 


Production-space ratio? . . Don’t, 
for heaven’s sake, bring up the point 
about ratio of production cost to 
space cost. There ain’t any. Even if 
the production should cost more 
than the space — what of it? You 
ought to be glad the space costs so 
little. 

Business paper space costs only 
a fraction of what it costs to run 
an ad in consumer media — but 
production is pretty much scale, re- 
gardless of who’s paying the bill. 

Generally speaking, the more you 
put into producing the ad the more 
people you'll get for the message. 
Let’s hire good art talent, let’s go 
to a lot of trouble getting quality 
photographs, let’s have an expert 
specify the type. 


In fact, we want to put in a 
whopping sum for case history ma- 
terial. Ad rating reports show that 
good photo-reporting pays off. So 
we should stop trying to save mon- 
ey taking our own pictures and re- 
lying on salesmen for success stor- 
ies. Let’s hire some pros to go out 
and do the work for us. 


Across-the-board ads out. . Not 
only better production, but 
production. We need more ads 

because we know for a fact that our 


more 


message should be as specific as 
possible in terms of each class of 
readers’ special interests. 

No more across-the-board ads, 
addressing everybody in such gen- 
eral terms that nobody finds any in- 
formation applicable to his own 
needs. 

We want each market segment 
and each job function to have ads 
especially designed for the purpose. 

Good ads we can repeat, thereby 
saving some money; but when you 
have bad ads, it doesn’t make much 
difference whether you have few or 
many. 

Putting more money into produc- 
tion almost guarantees lower cost 
per effective contact. Golly, increas- 
ing a Starch score just a few per- 
centage points makes up, in effect, 
for the increase in space costs and 
production costs. More than makes 
up for it, actually, because it’s logi- 
cal to assume that the better ad will 


be better read by the better pros- 
pects. 

And it’s possible to increase ad 
more than “a_ few 


ratings much 


percentage points.” Best-read ads 
are many times better read than 
poorly-read ads. 

So we've got a bundle in there 
for production, and please don’t try 


to relate it to the space costs. 


How good are the ads? .. The 
third reason why the budget shows 
a boost is our intention to spend 
some money to find out what will 
have happened to the money we 
spent. 

We think 


foolish in the past to approve ad- 


youve been awfully 
vertising budgets without any as- 
surance of getting your money back. 
And it’s been practically criminal 
of us to have neglected providing 
you with a means of measuring the 
effect of your advertising 

We want to make amends right 
now by calling your attention to 
recommendations we make in our 
plan for measuring the effectiveness 
of our 1957 advertising. 

You'll see items in there for the 
cost of ad rating reports, for brand 
preference studies, for personal in- 
terviews asking readers to “play 
back” our message, for inquiry fol- 
low-ups, for analysis of new orders 
(to trace influence of advertising), 
for copy testing, and so on. 

Next year, when you challenge 
us to prove that this year’s expendi- 
ture was a wise investment, we'll 
have a record to stand on. 

So these are the three reasons 
why our 1957 budget shows up. 

It’s the biggest budget we've evel 
presented. We hope, in the light of 
the above, you'll agree it’s also the 
cheapest 

Your advertising department and 

agency 
P.S. And for heaven’s sake, give 
us your OK on this before Christ- 
mas. You've been getting later and 
later every year, and so have a lot 
of other managements, with the re- 
sult that January and February is- 
sues are pretty good buys because 
a lot of appropriations haven’t been 
by then. We got this 
budget in to you earlier than ever, 


approved 


so don’t horse around as you usual- 


ly do. a 
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= How do I sell my advertising 
budget to top management? 

The question is often asked at 
budget time but it is a question 
which does not concern Herbert S. 
Warmflash, advertising manager of 
Stapling Machines Co., Rockaway, 
N.J. 

Mr. Warmflash does not work 
with a fixed annual budget at all. 
Nonetheless, the manner in which 
he operates and solves his advertis- 
ing problems is an ideal approach 
for his particular needs. If everyone 
could follow it, there would never 
be a question about “how do I sell 
my ad budget to management?” 

At Stapling Machines Co., the ad- 
vertising manager meets each ad- 
vertising problem as it arises. When 
a new product is introduced, when 
an old product goes into a new mar- 
ket, or when sales resistance to a 
product is encountered, Mr. Warm- 
flash goes to the individual in 
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ad budget 


charge of the department responsi- 
ble for the product in question. 

They talk. They discuss all possi- 
ble advertising and sales promotion 
approaches to the problem. And 
from this they develop a specific 
program to meet this specific prob- 
lem. 

“I consider myself part of man- 
agement,” explains Mr. Warmflash 
“There is a feeling of mutual trust 
and confidence in these discussions. 
The attitude toward advertising in 
this company is no different than 
toward any other necessary tool of 
business. 

“I do not determine the amount 
of money that goes into a ‘cam- 
paign. We—the department head 
concerned with the product and 
myself—together determine this.” 

Mr. Warmflash’s company is fair- 
ly small. But what he has described 
so simply and directly is essentially 
what does, or what should, go on 


in budget determination in all com- 
panies. Yet in the larger companies 
it is so obscured by channels, by 
the greater number of persons in- 
volved, by the multiple problems 
that it seems to be much more com- 
plex. Yet here are essentials of any 
successful industrial advertising re- 
lationship: the good climate be- 
tween advertising and management, 
the programming, and even the 
budgeting, although it is not called 
by that name. 


The climate . . Perhaps the most 
important key to the problem of 
advertising budgets is the answer 
to the questions: 

“What is the relationship between 
advertising department and_ sales 
department? What is the atmos- 
phere between them, the mutual 
understanding and respect? And 
between advertising and the rest of 
management?” 















For Mr. Warmflash and the com- 
pany the answers are simple and 
obvious. The climate is good. He sits 
down with his management and to- 
gether they work out the sales-ad- 
vertising problem. 

In most other companies, too, ad- 
vertising is a branch of sales and 
usually thoroughly integrated with 
the sales department. Nonetheless, 
there are instances where advertis- 
ing is independent of sales. In some 
cases even this unnatural divorce- 
ment appears to work out. 

“In our company, the advertising 
department considers the sales de- 
partment’s problems as its own,” 
explains Charles W. Masterson, ad- 
vertising manager of Rilco Lami- 
nated Products, St. Paul, Minn. 
“This results in an advertising pro- 
gram closely meshed with sales ob- 
jectives. What sales manager would 
not welcome all the assistance pos- 
sible in reaching his sales quotas? 
Close cooperation and integration of 
advertising and sales departments, 
without subordination of the adver- 
tising department to the sales de- 
partment, contributes to the greater 
efficiency and effectiveness of both 
departments.” 

And W. A. Melroy, advertising 
manager of the Primary Battery 
Division, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
Bloomfield, N. J., says: “I’m sure 
that I should consider myself fortu- 













nate to be working for a company 
in which advertising is accepted as 
a full partner in sales management.” 


Programming .. After Mr. 
Warmflash and the department head 
at Stapling Machines Co. have de- 
veloped their sales plans, they can 
work out a program between them. 
They can decide where to make 
their advertising and promotional 
efforts and select specific media. 
But it isn’t that easy in most other 
companies although, 
take the same general steps. 

At Rilco, where the planning 
starts with an informal meeting of 
the company’s sales managers to 
discuss the market potential, prod- 
uct emphasis, and prime sales tar- 
gets for the coming year, program- 
ming is more the responsibility of 
advertising department and adver- 
tising agency. They establish the 
program and suggest a budget to 
reach the sales objective. 

This tentative program and budg- 
et are discussed with the 
president in charge of sales, execu- 
tive vice-president, and sales rnan- 
agers. 


again, they 


vice- 


Budget determination .. A] - 


though Mr. Warmflash says he does 
not operate with a budget, essen- 
tially he and his department heads 
establish 


individual budgets for 





Now that it’s budget time, 
IM asked various ad managers 
about their methods of getting 
budget approval. The replies 

offer you some helpful tips 









each problem they attack. They do 
it easily and with minimum fuss and 
feathers. They lay out a program 
and the budget is implicit in the 
program they establish. 

Few other industrial advertising 
determinations are as simple or as 
rational. 

At Parker Appliance Co., Cleve- 
land, advertising manager S. E. 
Voran said that ideally, for corpo- 
rate advertising, the company and 
its agency would try to outline the 
general sales objective and the 
probable limitation of an appropria- 
tion. They would work out a pro- 
posed program and then figure the 
cost of the program. Then the 
agency, at a meeting with top man- 
agement, would present the pro- 
gram as its recommendation. Later, 
with no agency representative pres- 
ent, the recommended program 
would be reviewed, altered, and 
“trimmed” to size. This “trimming” 
would be anticipated, says Mr. Vor- 
an, so usually the final program 
would be somewhere near the pro- 
gram actually planned. 

It is quite common to base ad- 
vertising budgets upon a percent- 
age of the estimated sales figure 
for the coming year. Kenneth M. 
Rice, advertising manager, Reed 
Roller Bit Co., Houston, says that 
the company’s budget is based upon 
a percentage of the estimated sales 
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“Perhaps our best 


method of ‘selling’ a budg- 

et to management is 

through enlistment of our 
. advertising agency.”’ 


volume for the coming year but 
that management is moving closer 
to the task method (deciding what 
is needed and setting the budget 
accordingly). “Management is be- 
coming convinced,” he said, “that 
the task method of deriving a budg- 
et is the best way to insure effective 
use of funds.” 


Selling the budget .. Now we 
come to the nub of the problem 
Mr. Warmflash does not have to 
sell his “budget” because he and 
management are so close that it is 
a mutual decision. They are pre- 
sented with a sales problem. They 
discuss the means of overcoming it. 
They approach the problem togeth- 
er in complete understanding. They 
regard advertising and promotion as 
one means to solve it and the only 
disagreement likely would be one 
of media and method, not of the 
basic principle involved. 

Not so in many large companies. 
There is always the problem of 
personal contact, of multiplicity of 
personnel and problems. Therefore 
budget selling of some kind has to 
be done. 

At Rilco, Charles Masterson has 
under way a continuous program of 
internal merchandising of the ad- 
vertising. “If management is con- 
stantly kept informed of the ac- 
complishments, and therefore the 
vital role of advertising in attaining 
the company’s sales goal, the adver- 
tising manager will gain an atten- 
tive ear at budget time,” he says 

S. E. Voran of Parker Appliance 
Co., observed: “Perhaps our best 
method of ‘selling’ a budget to 
management is through enlistment 
of the aid of our advertising 
agency.” 

Steve Brown, advertising man- 
ager of American Hoist & Derrick 
Company, St. Paul, believes that the 
problem of selling the budget, and 
selling the advertising program, de- 
pends considerably upon the type 


trial Marketing 


of management the company has. 
Major types include: 

1. Management with a sales back- 

ground. The problem is easiest here. 

Salesmen have been exposed to ad- 

know its 

value. The advertising function and 


vertising and _ usually 
the top personnel work with ad- 
vertising and promotional problems 
throughout the year. It is part of 
sales. 

2. Management primarily with an 
engineering background. Here the 
advertising manager has to use 
gimmicks, tricks, and contrive to 
get his figures approved because the 
engineers are difficult to sell on 
the idea of advertising. “As a matter 
of fact, not too many years ago I 
heard a very brilliant 
make a statement to the effect that 


engineer 


advertising was an absolute waste 
of money and that any good product 
would sell itself.” 
3. Management primarily with a 
financial background. Here, too, the 
ad manager has to depend on flashy 
presentations and gimmicks. “I be- 
lieve that advertising men in the 
last two categories possibly would 
be well off to go in with a very 
highly padded, over-all figure, 
knowing full well that they are go- 
ing to get cut down in the long run, 
so they will end up with enough to 
carry out their planning for the 
coming year.” 

Mr. Brown also 


tends not to 


believes that 
management realize 
the importance of an early decision 
in approving an advertising budget. 
“Usually the approval is made very 
shortly before the beginning of the 
fiscal year and as a result the poor 
advertising manager and his agency 
are left holding the empty sack as 
far as the first months of the fiscal 
year are concerned.” 

Mr. Brown added: “It’s certainly 
wonderful working for a company 
whose top executives or top execu- 
tive is sales promotion and adver- 


tising minded.” 


Conclusion . . One thing appears 
to stand out logically from all these 
comments. If advertising is an in- 
tegral part of management, and 


especially of sales management, 
there is really no basic problem of 
“selling” an advertising budget. 


If the advertising department is 


properly organized, properly inte- 
grated with the company and with 
sales, and if it goes about promoting 
itself throughout the year on a con- 
tinuing educational approach, the 
question of selling the advertising 
budget should not even arise. 

The problem becomes one not of 
“selling the budget” but one of 
company organization. 

Just as Herbert S. Warmflash has 
no budget selling problem because 
he sits down with department man- 
agers, and they work together to 
solve a mutual problem, so adver- 
tising organizations in much larger 
companies must be integrated with 
management on a similar approach. 

The basic question in developing 
an advertising program, says Mr. 
Warmflash, is a very simple one: 
“It is, how can we overcome the 
problem? How can we do it practic- 
ally? How can we do it with a min- 
imum of cost to the company?” 

Similarly, if advertising is recog- 
nized as an intimate part of the 
sales picture, aimed at specific sales 
objectives, acceptance of the adver- 
tising program and its attendant 
budget is only a mutual 
agreement about one approach to 


really 


the sales problem. 

The ideal “selling” program is not 
a selling program at all but an or- 
ganization plan involving the entire 
company. And it requires the fol- 
lowing minimum situations: 
> That the advertising department 
not only be kept informed of the 
company’s specific sales objectives 
but of its broad aims and policies. 
> That the advertising program be 
developed as part of the general 
sales program and come logically 
out of sales plans and objectives. 
>» That the ad program be supported 
by adequate market research in 
which the sales department may 
participate. Whether it participate 
or not, sales must be kept informed 
about research findings. 
> That the advertising department 
“merchandise” its program internal- 
ly to management and sales by a 
continuous educational effort. 
> That the advertising program 
grow out of the needs of the busi- 
ness and of the sales department 
and not be something imposed arbi- 
trarily because the company “must 
advertise.” 7 
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Routine job (Something the 
ad manager has forgotten 
about for twoweeks but must 


have by 10 a.m.) 


Aseohene oe Rush job (Something the ad man 
We haven't finalized our thinking ager has forgotten about for two 
yet (No one has done anything) weeks but must have by 9 a.m.) 


This is only wood shed research 
Mass appeal(The sales mana- Pull the panic switch (The but . . . (The boys down at the bar 


ger thinks it’s great) client's lookine around for think the idea smells) 


another agency) 


Definitions . . 


Adman’s 
lingo 


# Advertising men are supposed to 
be a colorful lot with a language 
all their own. On this page are il- 
lustrated words and phrases with 
definitions italicized in parentheses. 
They are reproduced from an ap- 
pointment book issued by Holiday 
magazine. Besides helping space 
buyers keep appointments, the book 





Bear in mind this is only a 

rough(The finished ad will Skim this on the pond and see if 

look exactly like this) it reaches the other side ( ake win 
and see what Double Dome says) 


aims at producing a few chuckles, 
too. a 





On stage .. Scene from “Will Mr. Tooley Muff the $64,000 Question 


1ote prices, Dr 


The skit’s the thing 


ught chuckles at tool and die makers’ c 


nvention. 


How to make funny 
business pay off 


Sometimes the best way fo get your point 


across at a sales meeting or convention is fo 


wrap it in a humorous skit. But make sure the 


skit’s humorous and the point is worth making. 


int Executiv 


By John P. Maloney Acc 


® More and more, advertising 
agencies are expanding their serv- 
ices to include work considerably 
beyond the preparation of straight 
advertising material. 

At Fred Wittner Advertising, an 
industrial agency, we utilize a num- 
ber of selling tools and techniques. 
Where called for, the preparation of 
house organs, product literature, 
catalogs, and motion pictures re- 
ceives as much time and attention 
as space advertising. Also, publicity 
always has been an important serv- 
ice at the agency. 

One particular task we’ve under- 
taken on three occasions might be 
called a singularly uncharted opera- 


tion, far removed from _ routine 
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agency work. That is, the short, hu- 
morous skit. 

The humorous but pointed short 
play has been an important part of 
the program at conventions of the 
National Tool & Die Manufacturers 
Association in 1953, ’54, and ’55. As 
public relations counsel and pub- 
licity agency for the Association, 
we have had a big hand in produc- 
ing the skits. 

When is a skit appropriate, and 
how is it built? Some rules and pro- 
cedures we have developed will help 
answer these questions. 


It's got to fit . . The first rule is: 
Don’t drag a skit into a meeting 
program by its heels. That is, if you 


haven’t a good reason for employing 
this particular form of communica- 
tions, don’t. 

The skit, if it’s to be worth the 
trouble of presentation (and that’s 
considerable), will have two definite 
virtues. First, it will entertain. Sec- 
ond, and just as important, it will 
embody a lesson. This lesson takes 
the form of a dramatization of a 
problem with which your audience 
is intimately concerned, and what 
can be done to whip this problem. 

If you have the basic problem- 
idea that lends itself to skit form 
for a certain audience, go ahead. 
Otherwise, forget the skit and stay 
with more conventional group meet- 
ing techniques. As you may have 
witnessed first-hand, nothing falls 
flatter than a pointless, ill-conceived 
skit. 

Our second rule is: The script 
must be good. Your skit will have 
to be many things — not just funny, 
not merely a lively view of a com- 
mon bugaboo, not a pat and well- 
known answer to a routine prob- 
lem. 

This, of course, means some dig- 
ging, planning, and careful analyzing 
of your subject-area. It means 
talking to thoughtful committeemen, 
sales managers, and others whose 
interests and experience overlap 
with those of the audience-to-be. 
Then, definite theme to 
tackle, you contact men who know 
the answers, or who have coped 
with the problem at hand with suc- 
cess. You review the publications 
and books that carry up-to-date 
thinking on your subject. 

You may ask: Why all this deadly 
fact-finding in preparation for writ- 
ing a short, humorous play? 

The truth is, if the persons who 
plan and write a skit don’t know 
what they are talking about, it will 
show, regardless of how clever or 
brightly written the final script is. 
The important and difficult part of 
the job is transferring a_ serious 
problem and its realistic resolution 
to an interesting format. 


with a 


At this point you may stand or 
fall on the ability of your script 
writer. His performance depends 
not only on his writing talent, but 
upon the material from which the 
skit will be built and his full under- 
standing of the important problem- 
idea. 





How it works . . It was September 
before Wittner account executive 
Marvin Reese sat down to write 
“Will Mr. Tooley Muff The $64,000 
Question?” This was the title of the 
skit enacted at the 1955 NTDMA 
Convention in Detroit Nov. 5. Its 
subject: the need for sound, careful 
cost accounting and quoting prac- 
tices in the tool and die shops. Pre- 
cision in the shoproom might be 
overshadowed, the play demon- 
strated, by sloppy or antiquated 
record-keeping and cost accounting 
habits in the front office. 

By the time Mr. Reese started 
putting the dialog to paper, several 
weeks of exploratory work had 
clearly established the subject area, 
common faulty methods and out- 
dated attitudes toward scientific 
cost accounting, and a good ap- 
proach to a money-saving and cus- 
tomer-saving solution. 

The vital business of price quot- 
ing lends itself well to skit treat- 
ment. And here’s how Mr. Reese’s 
script goes as Max I. Mum, toolroom 
foreman at Tooley Die & Machine 
Company, outlines the firm’s quot- 
ing “system” to manager and owner 
Bill Tooley: 


MUM: It’s a pretty simple system. 
We take the going hourly rate for 
a diemaker, then double that fig- 
ure. We add 17 cents for miscel- 
laneous overhead, and finally, 
multiply the whole ball o wax 
by the number of pounds the die 
will come to. 


TOOLEY: I don’t know. I’m be- 
ginning to wonder... 


MUM: Of course, we have our two 
alternates: If we’re real busy, we 
double the total price, then sub- 
tract $11.46. And if we’re slow, 
we ask two-thirds of the total 
price. 


To most outsiders, bits of dialog 
from a story pinpointed to a spe- 
cial audience may be meaningless. 
You can be sure, though, that this 
particular exchange not only tickled 
many a tool shop owner at the De- 
troit convention, but also served to 
remind him of just how illogical 
cost-quoting methods have some- 
times been. 

Our first humorous skit at the 
1953 NTDMA convention was called 
“An Apprentice’s Story: From Here 


to Security.” Its theme was the hir- 
ing and training of apprentices in 
the tool shop. The following year, 
the second skit, “The Customer Is 
Always Left,” spread chuckle-coated 
wisdom on the subject of public and 
customer relations for the small 
shop. It opened with a long mono- 
logue by Susie, switchboard oper- 
ator... 


SUSIE: (Answering switchboard) 
Atomic Age Tool & Die, good 
morning. No, this isn’t the Atomic 
Age Dydee Wash, madam. This 
is the Atomic Age Tool & Die Co. 
(pause) What are tools and dies? 
I'm sorry, Madam, I’m afraid I 
can’t answer that—I’m only the 
switchboard operator. All Ive 
been able to gather is that they’re 
funny metal objects that cost a 
lot to make but are sold at very 
low prices! (hangs up...long 
pause...answers again) Atomic 
Age, howdy-do....Potts Manu- 
facturing Purchase Order Number 
98031? Just a second, I'll check. 
(turns to inner office and shouts) 
Hey, Jerry, there’s a guy from 
Potts on the line who says they 
wasn't billed for the last job—dies 
for their all-metal Scrabble sets, 
he sez. Wants to straighten out 
his books. What’ll I tell him? 

MANDERS: Tell him to go 
Tell him we'll try to get it to him 
next week! 


SUSIE: Youw’ll have it next week 
without fail. (pulls receiver away 
from ear quickly and looks at it 
in amazement) 

... And so on. 


Here’s hoping. . As for the actual 
presentation, here’s the third rule: 
Cross your fingers, do your best, 
and hope it comes off successfully. 

Some of you may have lavish 
budgets that will enable you to hire 
Hollywood stars to enact your meet- 
ing skits. Chances are, though, you 
will hoe a much tougher row. 

The stars in our NTDMA skits 
have all been volunteers—execu- 
tives from among member compa- 
nies. This has advantages and disad- 
vantages. The disadvantages: not 
many of us are great actors. We 
forget our lines, we mumble, tremble 
and quake. On the other hand, 
when business men who are well 


known by the entire audience ac- 
cept the off-beat chore of acting in 
a skit, they have a head start in that 
they’re assured full audience atten- 
tion and respect. Perhaps this more 
than offsets any scarcity of acting 
talent. Our experience indicates that 
it does. 

One of your biggest problems may 
be the assembling of a cast, and then 
getting everybody together for two 
or three rehearsals. This is par- 
ticularly difficult when your “stars” 
live in different parts of the country. 

It will probably mean that the 
only rehearsal session can be held 
some time immediately before or 
during the sales meeting or con- 
vention—and extra time doesn’t 
hang heavy on the hands of busi- 
ness men at such gatherings. 

One year, we found our whole 
cast among prominent tool and die 
men in the New York-Connecticut 
area, and the rehearsal problem was 
simplified. At the last convention, 
our actors came from far and wide. 
We put scripts into their hands a 
month ahead of time, and each man 
familiarized himself with his lines 
before getting together in Detroit. 
Not a perfect method, of course. 
Playwright-account executive Reese 
did a prompting job from behind 
the curtain that evening. 

But the pointed humorous skit 
isn’t judged by Broadway theater 
standards. There wicked 
critics to please—just a group of 
sincere business people, intent on 
discovering an idea that will help 
them in their work. If you come 
through with that idea, and make 
it pleasant to boot, you'll get rave 
notices all around. 


are no 


conditioned classroom is 
and Canada for Heli-C 
Conn., teaching customers 


about company’s screw thread inserts. 
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TAPE RECORDER 
sales 


Sales management is taking the lead 


in use of tape recorders for sales training 


.. and they're passing the gadget stage 


# Tape recording is one of indus- 
trial marketing’s newest aids. It is 
now also one of its most tested and 
proven aids from product design to 
product sales. 

No longer news are such tape- 
recording success stories as that of 
the Midwestern manufacturer who 
used tape both to design and sell a 
quieter automotive muffler, with the 


for other industrial uses, too 


result that he could not expand his 
production facilities fast enough to 
satisfy the customer demand. 

Nor are there many readers of 
business publications who have not 
heard of the increasing use of tape 
recording in training salesmen 
particularly through the technique 
known as “role-playing,” with its 


following round-table discussion, 


now a standby of sales meetings. 

Such individual uses of tape are 
familiar to many. Not as widely 
publicized is the manner in which an 
entire business operation can be 
“taped together” with the objective 

- sales. 

Businesses selling to other busi- 
nesses are made-to-order for this 
use of tape. Wherever speed and 
precise performance at low cost are 
specified — whether in the recording 
and preservation of data, or in quick 
but thorough training of personnel 

tape fills the bill. 

A simple case in point is again the 
muffler manufacturer. Here, engi- 
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TESTING PRODUCT: 
Comparing noise levels 
Dynamometer tests -: { PRODUCT IMPROVEMENT 


Recording data 


PRODUCT 
ENGINEER 


PRODUCT FAMILIARIZATION: 
Passing on data 
Factory instruction 


SALES 
SALES TRAINING: MANAGER 
Film strips with tape 
Role-playing 
Sales talk libraries 


Sales exchange clubs PASSING ON CUSTOMER 


ENGINEER’S SUGGESTIONS 
AND QUESTIONS 
SALESMAN 


THE SALES “PITCH” 
Presentation of taped data 
Taped demonstrations 
Taped operating instructions 


CUSTOMER ENGINEER'S 
CUSTOMER’S CONSULTATION SUGGESTIONS AND 
WITH HIS ENGINEER QUESTIONS TO 
MANUFACTURER'S ENGINEER 


CUSTOMER’S 
ENGINEER 
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Eight tapes for ome . . Companies well equipped audio-visually can handle own 


luplicating ol 


neers and salesmen worked practi- 
cally from the same tape. The firm’s 
engineers used tape to compare the 
noise level of their experimental de- 
signs with competitors’ products, 
after which they made _ design 
changes to assure a new muffler that 
could be scientifically shown, by 
tape, to be ultra-quiet. The sales- 
men then played the tape for their 
customers, proving their product was 
quieter. 

Tape recording has brought prod- 
uct design and sales much closer to- 
gether. Salesmen hearing a play- 
back of taped data — sitting, in fact, 
as they often do, on a “sound jury” 

- can better understand the advan- 
tages of the product they are selling. 
Engineers, on the other hand, can 
profit from the tape-recorded re- 
quests and criticisms which sales- 
men are able to send them, fully and 
accurately detailed, from customers 
in the field. 


How to use tapes . . Data other 
than noise-level information can, of 
course, be recorded on tape. Truck 
and bus axles are tested by placing 
thern on a test stand and subjecting 
thern to simulated highway condi- 
tions by means of tape. This tape, 
when run through automatic cycling 
equipment, causes giant dynamo- 
meters to respond to the impulses 
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original tapes. Here eight machines re-record at once from master. 


on the tape and exert the indicated 
stresses on the axle. Speed, torque, 
load, and life expectancy can be re- 
corded, the tape filed, and the test 
repeated exactly at a later date. 

A less complicated use of tape in 
preserving data — and in line with 
the method whereby the salesman 
passes on technical specifications for 
action by his superiors — is the pro- 
cedure which proved useful to a 
west-coast heavy construction 
equipment firm in submitting bids 
on large construction projects: 

The firm’s sales engineers carried 
tape recorders with them to the con- 
struction site. There, they put all the 
information that was needed, along 
with their own proposals, on tape. 
These tapes were then mailed to the 
home office where they were tran- 
scribed and the typed formal bids 
and letters air-mailed back to the 
sales engineer who had remained on 
the project site still doing a selling 
job. Meanwhile, the recorder might 
be used at the site to record con- 
ferences regarding details and re- 
quirements of equipment, keeping 
an indisputable set of “minutes” in 
the event of misunderstandings. 


Taping staff messages. . It is this 
“live” aspect of data-keeping on 
tape which is one of its most at- 
tractive, as well as efficient, char- 


acteristics. For example, a company 
manufacturing industrial chemicals 
has 22 sales engineers at widely 
scattered points. Each is equipped 
with a tape recorder. Naturally, they 
run into problems that they cannot 
solve in the field. Instead, they tape 
them and send them to their vice- 
president in charge of sales. On the 
more complex problems, the com- 
pany tapes the answer, which the 
salesmen can play back to the cus- 
tomer’s engineers. 

In sales training, the personal 
touch of a product expert can be 
very valuable, as in the case of a 
manufacturer of electrical testing 
equipment sold to garages, whose 
mechanics then have to learn proper 
use of this equipment. The “impos- 
sible” job of sending the firm’s one 
factory instructor to 70 different 
places at the same time was mastered 
by tape recording. The instructor’s 
voice was recorded at the factory, 
then distributed to all parts of the 
country simultaneously by giving 
the 70 sales engineers of the firm 
70 tape recorders on which to play 
the 70 duplicate tapes of the in- 
structor’s presentation and subse- 
quent ones. As there is little or no 
loss of original fidelity on a dupli- 
cate tape, tape recording makes it 
possible to take the factory training 
program out into the field. 


Tape-recorded commentaries . . 
Film or slides are often added to 


50% more .. Thin-base tape adds 


50% playing time to portable unit. 





a tape “sound track” to produce an 
effective audio-visual sales training 
approach. One manufacturer of ma- 
terials-handling, construction, and 
highway-building equipment, who 
has been producing his own sales 
and training motion pictures for 
more than 30 of his 40 years in busi- 
ness, has, since the advent of tape 
recording, made time-saving use of 
tape in the preliminary scripting 
stages of his movie production. The 
original script is tape-recorded and 
played back to a management, sales, 
and publicity group for their ap- 
proval. The final script emerges 
from this hearing. 

A large electrical manufacturing 
company produces its own film strips 
and the narration for them. Seven 
recorders are used, one as a master 
and the other six to make duplicates. 
The film strip with its tape-recorded 
commentary, when finished, is sent 
to sales managers and supervisors 
in the field. The process is a speedy 
one: when a competitive welder 
was marketed, the company had a 
film-tape covering this new develop- 
ment in great detail in the hands of 
its field men in three days. 


Makes good listeners . . In “role- 
playing” has been discovered an- 
other natural application of the tape 
recorder in sales training. Rather 
than the sales meeting audience 
having to trust its memory as to the 
details of what has transpired after 


Sales aid .. Salesman records cus- 


tomer problem in field to send to HQ. 


the salesman has tackled his simu- 
lated “customer” in their staged 
demonstration, tape preserves pre- 
cisely, and for reference now or a 
year from now, just what was said. 
This has considerably sharpened 
following round-table discussions. 
Further, it has given the perform- 
ing salesman himself, on the play- 
back, a ringside view of his own 
virtues and defects, particularly as 
respects voice quality and. oryaniza- 
tion of ideas. 

At one metals firm, it has been 
found that role-playing with a tape 
besides developing the 
salesmen’s self-criticism, has helped 
to turn them into good listeners. 
Says the vice-president in charge 
of sales: “An occasional discreet 
question that keeps the customer 
talking sometimes is the most effec- 
tive method of leading to a sale.” 

This same company, in its role- 
playing demonstrations, assigns a 
salesman a product and gives him 
30 minutes to prepare a presenta- 
tion aimed at a specific prospect — 
to be acted by that product’s sales 
manager. The “interview” is staged 
in a separate room with the re- 
corder turned on. When the tape is 
played back at the meeting, mis- 
cellaneous comments are dis- 


recorder, 


couraged in favor of specific points 
around which the audience has been 
instructed to form its questions. The 
sales training director observed: 
“This system works wonderfully. It 


On road . . Salesmen can dictate « 
reports, ideas in car between calls. 


gives the men a real, personal in- 
terest in improving themselves.” 
Self-improvement is being han- 
dled by another metals company 
through speech clinics conducted by 
the personnel department, using 
tape recording. The purpose here is 
not to correct defects in speech, but 
manner in which 
that is, in giving 


to correct the 
speech is used 
orders to men, passing pertinent in- 
formation to others, and so on. 
The students are paired off, one 
as “boss” or “foreman” and the 
other as “worker,” and provided 
with a hypothetical case where an 
order is to be passed along or a 
certain responsible phase of a man’s 
job must be explained to him. The 
following taped, 
then the standard round-table dis- 
finding 


conversation is 
cussion concentrates on 
flaws in choice of words and em- 
phasis in the playback. Since the 
program was started, better em- 
ploye-management relations and in- 
efficiency have 


creased worker 


been noted. 


Idea exchanges. . Preservation of 
sales training data the more im- 
mediately important parts of it, such 
as tried and proven sales talks 

has become more feasible with tape 
Many 


maintain reference libraries of suc- 


recording. companies now 
cessful sales approaches recorded on 
tape. This can be a helpful asset in 
hard-to-please cus- 


dealing with 





Tape library . . Taped 


brary records sales appr 
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Versatile . . Tape recorders have 


eve I ner factors enter 


tomers, as salesmen and trainees 
can hear the exact tone of voice, 
words, and emphasis that paid off 
in the past. Supervisory personnel 
are thus freed from having to make 
time-consuming explanations. 

A kind of “news” variation of this 
use of tape is the “sales idea ex- 
change club.” When the salesmen 
and managers of one industrial sup- 
ply firm get together for a sales 
meeting, a tape recorder is set up. 
Each salesman explains any new 
ideas he may have discovered in 


(AO OBR MMMM: 


Sales training . . Tap: 
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selling, making presentations, or 
servicing customers, and all this is 
recorded. Then the tape is replayed 
at the home office and edited for 
conciseness, after which copies of it 
are distributed to the firm’s sales- 
men from coast to coast. Each tape 
is 15 or 20 minutes long. The master 
tapes are kept in a library at the 
home office. Salesmen like the idea 
of both hearing the voices of their 
fellows and being helped to do a 
better sales job. The exchange club 
is a natural for companies with 
many branches which have little 
personal contact. 

Specific uses such as these for 
tape recording in industrial market- 
ing and sales add up to an over-all 
picture where tape figures or 
can figure in every important 
phase, from product to sales engi- 
neering, of a company whose busi- 
ness is producing and selling to 
other companies 

Product testing and design, prod- 
uct familiarization, sales training, 
and customer-to-engineer commu- 
nications are only a few of the in- 
terlocking fields in which tape re- 
cording can be of aid. 

For many companies reporting its 
use, the introduction of tape record- 
ing has meant increased operating 
efficiency and, ultimately, increased 
sales. * 


Choosing your tape 
recording equipment 


= Nearly any of the home-type tape 
recorders on the market today will do 
all but the most specialized jobs well. 
The purchaser has some 100 makes 
and models to choose from. 

For such specialized jobs, however, 
as that of a salesman who is to carry 
a tape recorder with him, portability 
and light weight should definitely be 
considered. Yet even in this instance 
most of the machines used are the 
typical and smaller 110 volt-operated 
models, 

A newer type of machine, battery- 
operated or spring motor-powered, has 
also been put to use in this kind of 
work with excellent results. These self- 
powered units have the advantage that 
they can be operated anywhere — on 
a construction site, in a mine, or riding 
in an automobile. There is no need for 
an electrical outlet. 


Self-power . . These self-powered 
units —- of which over a dozen are on 
the market, with new ones appearing 
regulcrly — fall into two general size 
classifications: those which are about 
the size of a salesman’s sample case 
and weigh from 10 to 20 pounds, and 
those which are more nearly pocket- 
size and weigh less than three pounds. 
Some use rechargable batteries, others 
use mercury batteries which operate 
for approximately 50 hours of recording 
time and then are replaced. The spring 
motor-powered units, which require no 
charging, have a 50-hour battery of the 
portable radio type for the electronic 
circuit. 


Get a good ‘mike’ . . For much 
“live” recording, it is worth while to 
get a microphone of higher quality 
than that with which your recorder 
comes equipped. Although tape record- 
er microphones are versatile and, in 
general, do a good job, a more ex- 
pensive microphone will yield con- 
siderably better results. 

One more thing: when duplicate 
tapes are required, many firms prefer 
to have them made by commercial 
recording studios or tape duplicators. 
These can be found all over the coun- 
try. Cost is reasonable, and the quality 
of the duplicates is every bit as good 
as the original tape. Unless a company 
has an audio-visual department pre- 
pared and equipped to handle this 
function, oulside duplication saves time 
and quality in the long run. . 





New method .. 


How to translate readership 
research into advertising action 


By J. Wesley Rosberg 
Director of Research 
The Buchen Co. 


hicago 


= Copy research has become an 
ally, rather than an enemy, of the 
creative departments of our agency. 

This came about through our 
study of 5,000 ads in Power and the 
relative effectiveness of various ad- 
vertising techniques used in the ads 
—and through our work in trans- 
lating the findings into a_ highly 
usable creative guide. 

Winning over the creative de- 
partments in this way involved 
three major steps: 


1. We developed a different method 
of evaluating and comparing read- 
ership scores. 

As the preceding articles in this 
series in the June and August issues 
of IM pointed out, our study of the 


This is how they're doing it at Buchen 


ads in Power showed that certain 
advertising generally 
produced higher average “Noted” 
and “Read Most” Starch readership 
scores than did other techniques. 
But the differences in readership 
results of different techniques, 
when averaged out over a large 
sample of ads, seemed discouraging- 
ly small. For that reason, we de- 
cided to try an entirely different 
method of tabulating our readership 
scores to see if we would come up 
with confirmations of our then ex- 
isting data. 

The method used was to take out 
of our total sample of 3,242 single- 
page, black-and-white and _ two- 
color ads only those ads that were 
in the top 10% of “Noted” 
and to compare them with those ads 
in the bottom 10% in order to ex- 
amine the differences in the charac- 
teristics of the two groups. 

The results of this comparison 
were even more gratifying than we 


techniques 


scores, 


had hoped for. With very few ex- 
ceptions (which were dropped from 
consideration as being comparative- 
ly unimportant factors in achieving 
readership scores) the _ results 
proved beyond a reasonable doubt 
that we were on the right track. 
For example, in talking about the 
copy message, in the August issue of 
IM, we pointed out that ads featur- 
ing a line of products had substan- 
tially higher average “Noted” and 
“Read Most” scores than did, for 
example, ads featuring an “offer” 
(Table 5, p. 136, IM Aug.). Our 
analysis of the “top 10%” and “bot- 
tom 10%” of ads showed that ads 
featuring a line of products showed 
up 4% times as often in the top 
10% of ads as they did in the bot- 
tom 10%. Conversely, ads featuring 
an offer were found five times as 
frequently in the bottom 10% as in 
the top 10%. 
satisfying results on most of the 
other factors examined in our study. 


We received equally 
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2. We re-examined everything that 
we could lay our hands on that had 
been written about use of reader- 
ship studies as guides to more effec- 
tive advertising. 

Even as a good research scientist 
looks for a confirmation of his work 
in the research reports of his col- 
leagues, so we looked for a con- 
firmation of our principles in the 
work done by other creative re- 
search men. We sought, and found, 
almost consistent parallels with our 
findings scattered throughout the 
writings of such men as John De- 
Wolf, Howard Sawyer, Mark Wise- 
man, Harold Rudolph, Dr. Daniel 
Starch and many others who had 
worked in this highly challenging 
area of attempting to improve the 
effectiveness of advertising. 

Again, our searching was not in 
vain. Our reference to the works of 
others paid off handsome dividends 
in terms of further affirmation of 
the validity of our basic findings. 
We were now ready to embark 
upon our third and, perhaps, most 
important, step in the use of re- 
search as a creative tool . . 


3. We translated our statistics into 
an easy-to-work-with guide for our 
creative staff. 

To accomplish this final step our 
Walther Buchen, ap- 
pointed, and personally served on, a 


president, 


Board of review . . T 
regularly. Clockwise, from leit: 
Buchen ‘count executive; 


Walter 
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creative research committee which 
was named the board of review. 
The broad responsibilities of the 
board of review are defined as the 
“maintenance and improvement of 
the quality of the creative work of 
the Buchen Co.” In addition to Mr. 
Buchen, the board of review in- 
cluded our two copy chiefs, one of 
whom was its first chairman (the 
other is currently performing that 
function), our two senior art di- 
rectors, an account supervisor and 
one research man. 

The first functions of the board 
were to re-examine our final re- 
search steps and then give them the 
This was done by an 
examination of our own clients’ ad- 
vertising campaigns and those of 
their competitors in various media 
to see to what extent the readership 
scores correlated with the principles 
established by copy research. Did 
the applications of these principles 
tend to produce high readership 
scores? Did the failure to utilize 
these principles result in a similar 


acid test. 


failure to attract the readers’ atten- 
tion? Satisfied, by test after test, 
that the answer to these two ques- 
tions was almost invariably yes, the 
began the 
preparation of a presentation of this 
new creative philosophy, based on 


board of review then 


research, to be made to our entire 
creative staff. 


Follow up. . For three months, copy 
writers whose ads violated Buchen re 
were called into confer 

eliminate misunderstandings. Here 
Rosberg confers with copywriter 
Richard Ulrich. Now weekly ad proofs are 


thecked by board of review subcom 


It was agreed that this presenta- 
tion, like the research and analyti- 
thus far undertaken, 
should be as complete and work- 
manlike as possible, and that it, and 
the follow-through, would leave 
nothing to chance. 


cal work 


Writers, artists get story . . The 
first step in the development of this 
presentation was to prepare a con- 
cise outline of both the positive and 
negative findings of the research 
work. Secondly, our art directors 
then selected clear-cut examples, 
from current advertising, to illus- 
trate each of these findings beyond 
a shadow of doubt. 

These were then worked into a 
slide presentation for the general 
agency meeting. Each of the slides 
was also reproduced and the whole 
presentation outline was worked 
into a 30-page, 84x11” booklet, a 
copy of which was given to each of 
the copywriters, artists and produc- 
tion and account men in the agency, 
following the slide presentation. 
One page of this booklet sum- 
marized the presentation, the other 
29 were given over to reproduction 
of specific examples of ads utilizing 
good and bad techniques. 





In our general meeting no statis- 
tics, charts or graphs were used to 
“sell” the validity of our findings. 
It was pointed out that all of the 
necessary statistical work had been 
done and it was assumed that our 
personnel had sufficient confidence 
in our research department and in 
the board of review to accept the 
findings without demanding de- 
tailed proof. 

The essence of the presentation 
was then: 


“We have spent many years and tens of 
thousands of dollars in reviewing and 
analyzing readership studies. Our objec- 
tive has been to determine what, if any, 
factors seem to consistently contribute to 
more effective advertising. 


“Out of the wealth of data produced by 
the research department, the board of re- 
view has developed what we call ‘the 
elements of well read ads.’ This is a guide 
which shows that the inclusion of certain 
elements in advertising tends to consist- 
ently put ads in the upper 10% of reader- 
ship, while other elements and techniques 
should be avoided if possible. The latter 
tend to produce advertising that is gen- 
erally found in the lower 10% in reader- 
ship.” 


Elements of well read ads . . 
With slides being used to illustrate 
each point thoroughly, the following 
summarization of “the elements of 
well read ads” was then presented: 


Subject 
Good: A product as part of a 
line (must be homogeneous). 
Good: A product feature. 
Poor: Institutional, public serv- 
ice. 


Illustration 

1. Photograph 
drawing. 

. Half or more of ad area. 

. Square or rectangular. 

. Product in use... in action 

. realistic. 

. Natural setting: (beware of 
outline photos). 

. Close-up view. 

. Strong focal point (prefer- 
ably product feature). 

. Color — Best used to em- 
phasize product feature. 


Headline 
1. Name the manufacturer (or 
brand) and his product (or 
service). 


rather than 


Ahead or behind? . . For easy reference, board of 


draped with clients’ latest ads and readershig 


. Length — 7 to 12 words. 

. Not over 2 lines (more than 
3 — look out). 

. Best position: below illustra- 
tion. 
Next best: above illustration. 


Copy 
Not over 200 words (if longer, 
break up with sub-heads). 


Layout 

1. Best sequence — illustration, 
headline, copy. 

2. Good illustrative techniques: 
One full width, top illustra- 
tion. 

Multiple illustrations of 
equal strength. 
One large, two or three small 
(equal strength). 
3. Excellent — picture-caption. 
4. Above all — simplicity. 


Uniformity 
1. A clearly defined campaign. 
Continuing format. 
2. Uniform type style (headline 
and copy). 
3. No change in logo, trade- 
mark,, slogans. 


Avoid 
1. Tricks, arrows, tint blocks, 
overprinting, combination 
photos-drawings. 
2. Staggered copy. 


r check 


scores I 


. Complexity . . . too many 
elements. 
4. Mixed type styles (in any 
way). 
. Script (unless well handled). 


Follow-up . . It was, and has been, 
consistently stressed with our cre- 
ative people that the “elements of 
well read ads” were not set up as a 
“formula” within the confines of 
which all of our advertisements 
were to be prepared. Rather it is a 
guide to those things which past 
experience has proven can lead, 
generally, either to success or fail- 
ure. In many cases it is not possible 
to follow these guides 100%, either 
because of the nature of the product 
or the nature of the advertising 
problems. 
Following the 
important four-step follow-up pro- 


presentation, an 


cedure was instituted. 

First, as indicated previously, 
each of our creative and account 
handling people was given a copy 
of the presentation outline as an al- 
ways available refresher on “the 
elements of well read ads.” 

Second, a check list was prepared 
and a copy of this was attached to 
each ad that was prepared. On this 
check list, the copy, layout and pro- 
duction departments indicated 
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whether their parts of the prepara- 
tion of each ad were in conformance 
with “the elements of well read 
ads.” This check list was used for 
about three months, primarily as a 
constant reminder of the 
ments.” 

The third follow-up step was a 
review of the “elements” with indi- 
vidual creative people where their 
checklists indicated a lack of con- 
formity. The purpose of this review 
was to insure that the lack of con- 
formity was not traceable to any 
misinterpretations or misunder- 
standing of “the elements of well 
read ads.” 

As soon as it was certain that all 
of our creative and production peo- 
ple were intimately familiar with 
all of the “elements,” the use of the 
check sheet was discontinued. In its 
place, there is a _ periodic spot 
checking of the weekly proofs. This 
is made by rotating subcommittees 
of the board of review. 


“ele- 


Keeping score . . The fourth step 
in the follow-up procedure was the 
setting up of a continuing system 
for tracing the results of the imple- 
rnentation of “the elements of well 
read ads.” Readership reports are 
regularly received on some 50 pub- 
lications in which various of our 
clients’ advertising appears. Tear 
sheets are taken from these reports, 
covering our clients and their com- 
petitors. These are set up in ac- 
cordion folders in order to provide 
a continuous picture of each year’s 
campaign. In addition, complete rec- 
ords are kept of scores received, 
cost ratios where applicable, and 
averages for the year. 

Calculations are made as to the 
extent to which each campaign is 
ahead of or behind last year’s cam- 
paign, based on a comparable num- 
ber of ads. Where a campaign is 
lagging behind, or is failing to ex- 
ceed the previous year’s campaign, 
this is called to the attention of the 
board of review. 

In conjunction with the account 
team, the board then re-examines 
the campaign in terms of its ob- 
jectives and in terms of what has 
proven to be successful in the par- 
ticular medium under discussion. If 
possible, the campaign may be al- 
tered in the middle of an advertis- 
ing year. If not, plans are made to 
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New method. . Using 


revise the campaign in the next 
succeeding advertising period. 


Here are the results . . Of course, 
the proof of the value of any system 
lies in whether it pays off. Here is 
the record for the first year — 1955 
versus 1954: 

e In “Starched” Business Publica- 
tions: 

Buchen clients’ “Noted” averages 
(cost ratios) up 9%; 
down 4%; 
ents, 14%. 
@ In “Starched” General Business 


all competitors 
net gain for Buchen cli- 


Papers: 

Buchen clients’ “Noted” averages 
up 41%; 
net gain for Buchen clients, 62%. 
© Composite for all “Starched” 
Publications (trade, business, farm 
and general consumer): 

Buchen “Noted” 
ages up 20%; all competitors down 
3%; net gain for all Buchen clients, 
24%. 

e In “Readexed” Business Publica- 


trons: 


all competitors down 13%; 


clients’ aver- 


Buchen clients’ average “Interest” 
20%; all 
down 6%. Net gain for Buchen cli- 
ents, 28%. 


scores up competitors 


25% bonus on ads... In short, 
then, the applications of these prin- 
ciples, in one year, increased the 
readership of, and interest in, our 
clients’ advertising to the extent 
that they were given the equivalent 
of a 25% bonus on every dollar 
spent on advertising, as compared 
to their competitors. 

The record thus far available for 
1956 indicates that the trend of our 
clients’ readership scores is still up- 
ward and at a faster pace than their 
competitors. On business papers 
covered by the Starch service in 
the first four months of this year, 
our clients had an additional net 
gain of 8% on “Noted” and 13% on 
“Read Most.” Indications are that 
in other media the record may 
prove to be even more gratifying 
before the year is out. 

The question is, “Where do we go 
from here?” That is a question that 
needs to be answered by all of us 
who are concerned with industrial 
advertising. We decided to tell our 
copy research story with at least a 
partial hope that it might inspire 
others to utilize it, improve upon it 
and share their results, or the re- 
sults of other studies, with us and 
with the industry. 

We have a long way to go before 
we as “creators” of advertising are 
doing as interesting and productive 
a job as are the editors of the pub- 
lications in which our products ap- 
pear. We at the Buchen Co. believe 
that our own progress as individuals 
is largely dependent on the progress 
of the industry. For that reason, any 
benefits that accrue to others as the 
result of the appearance of these 
articles is bound to redound, even- 
tually, to our benefit. 

As an agency we plan to keep on 
digging to learn what more we can 
through our own analyses of read- 
ership studies. In addition we are 
supporting, and urge others to sup- 
port, the joint efforts in this direc- 
tion that are being made by the In- 
dustrial Advertising Research In- 
stitute. No one company is large 
enough, nor rich enough, to do all 
of the copy research that needs to 
be done in the industrial advertising 
field. It is only through pooling our 
resources in such undertakings as 
the IARI that we stand a ghost of a 
chance of doing the job right. © 





In Residential Air Conditioning, Warm Air Heating, Sheet Metal Contracting 
Meet the hardest working (and 
lowest cost) salesman you can 
have throughout 1957... 


Give your product line the full treat- 
ment in this recognized BUYERS’ 
GUIDE. Published each January since 
1934, this Directory Number most assur- 
edly will do an extra-strong selling job 
for YOU —as it does for over 200 other 


advertisers every year. 


AN The KEY warm air heating-sheet 
metal dealers and wholesalers (those 


who do 80% of the available business) 
oO 


receive this issue as part of their paid 


ee subscription. Its importance to them as 
\ 


Y a reference work has been well estab- 
JANUAR lished over the years. 


DIRECTORY NUMBER 
NOTE THESE FEATURES An alphabetical 


listing of all applicable products . . . names 
and addresses of all the manufacturers ...a 
listing of all known trade names...a guide 
to the products advertised in this issue and 
the manufacturers’ names ... AND the normal 


wane am wearing sweet METAL CONTRACTING editorial content of a regular issue to assure 


CONDITIONING = * ‘ . . 
RESIDENTIAL AIRC immediate cover-to-cover attention. 


REGULAR RATES APPLY No premium is 
charged for the bonus values of this January 
Artisan. It's not a 13th or extra-cost number. 


CLOSING DATE DEC. 20 Plan now to capi- 
talize on this advertising opportunity. Reserve 
sufficient space today — perhaps a spread, 
an insert, or multiple pages —to back up 
your sales force throughout 1957. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 


KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


6 N. Michigan, Chicago 
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Plant Operating This is FACTORY'S audience —62,663 average total paid 




















Are you interested 


in advertising any one of these? 


Ye 


[ 


AIR CONDITIONING, HEATING, VENTILATING EQUIPMENT MATERIALS FOR PRODUCTION 

BUILDINGS, BUILDING MATERIALS & SERVICES MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS 

MAINTENANCE TOOLS & SUPPLIES PACKAGING & SHIPPING MATERIALS 

ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT PAINTS, PAINTING EQUIPMENT & PRODUCT FINISHES 
TRAINING, SAFETY & EMPLOYEE WELFARE SUPPLIES POWER GENERATION AND DISTRIBUTION EQUIPMENT 
INDUSTRIAL PLANT SITE POWER TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 

INSTRUMENTS & METERS PRODUCTION CONTROL SYSTEMS & EQUIPMENT 
LUBRICANTS & LUBRICATING EQUIPMENT PRODUCTION MACHINERY 

MANAGEMENT CONSULTANT & OTHER SERVICES PRODUCTION TOOLS, EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 
MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT WELDING & GAS CUTTING EQUIPMENT 





This list of some major product categories is intended as a guide to advertisers and 
agency people who want to sell to the manufacturing industries. 


It makes good sense to advertise in FACTORY any product from any one of these categories. 


The chart opposite graphically shows that FACTORY concentrates on a 

very specific audience: the Plant Operating Group across all the manufacturing industries. 
Only FACTORY serves this vitally important plant management group... 

entirely and exclusively. 


The Plant Operating Group has been proved (in the NIAA Survey of Industrial 
Buying Practices, for one) to be the most influential in initiating plant purchases 
and in the final selection of vendor. 


FACTORY’S circulation .. over 62,000... includes more subscriptions from this group 
than any other businesspaper. 


We think FACTORY can help you sell to the 
manufacturing industries. We’d like to show you how. 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION + 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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There are publications that cover an industry from A to Z; 
there are others that go only to the specialists in each 
industry. INDUSTRIAL HEATING is a publication of the 
latter type; it reaches only those interested in industrial 


heating, but it reaches 100 per cent of these men in every 
industry, regardless of their industrial classification—Oper- 
ating Officials and Executives, Plant Superintendents and 
Shop Foremen, Production Managers and Plant Engineers, 
Metallurgists and Chemists, Combusti and Fuel Engi- 





neers, Heating Specialists, Heat-treaters, etc. By aiming 
straight at a definite market, INDUSTRIAL HEATING, with 
its verified and highly selective circulation, gives the 
advertiser of industrial heating, forging and heat treating 
equipment and accessories by far the MOST COMPLETE 
COVERAGE of this market that it is possible to secure with 
any medium—the greatest value for your advertising dollar. 


e 
THINK THIS OVER—Industrial Heating, with a circulation 
of more than 18,000 copies monthly, gives the most com- 
plete coverage of the buyers and users of industrial fur- 
naces, ovens, kilns, dryers, air heaters, heat resistant 
alloys, refractories, insulation, pyrometers, burners, fans, 
blowers, quenching devices, spray booths, etc., and heat 
treating supplies .. . More manufacturers of this class 
are represented in “Industrial Heating” than in all other 
publications . . . “Industrial Heating" produces results. 


* 
SEND FOR RATE CARD AND CIRCULATION ANALYSIS 


AIM STRAIG 


aT 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


1400 UNION TRUST BLDG., PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING a good medtam for aduertising a 
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Gets nearly 100% 
response to mailing 
aimed at engineers 


® cHicaco—Getting 100% response 
on a market research questionnaire 
is a pretty good trick if you can do 
it — and particularly impressive 
when you ask respondents to give 
you detailed dollars and cents facts 
about their business. Yet, Domestic 
Engineering Catalog Directory came 
mighty close to that magic figure in 
a special study it has just com- 
pleted. 

A detailed questionnaire was sent 
to 1,098 consulting and specifying 
engineers in the plumbing, heating 
and cooling industry, asking for a 
number of important facts including 
just who they write “specs” for and 
their dollar volume of different 
kinds of specifications for the year. 
Replies came back from’ every 
source contacted which is. still 
thought to be active in the field. 

Initial tabulation of 924 replies 
revealed some interesting “inside 
information” on the operations of 
consulting and specifying engineers: 
@ 68% handle plumbing, heating 
and cooling specifications for archi- 
tects — handling this task for well 
over 80% of the country’s major 
architects or architectural firms. 
© 61% write “specs” for institu- 
tions. 
© 48% write “specs” for govern- 
ment. 
® 34% write “specs” for plumbing 
and heating contractors. 
® 27% write “specs” for air condi- 
tioning and refrigeration contrac- 
tors. 
© 25% write “specs’ 
building contractors. 


’ 


for general 


news 


OF INDUSTRIAL 
SALES & ADVERTISING 







The specifications written by this 
group represents an annual $4 bil- 
lion in plumbing, heating, air condi- 
tioning-cooling, refrigeration, pipes- 
valves-fittings, pumps and water 
supply, ventilation and sewage dis- 
posal supplies and equipment. 


Kimberly-Clark launches 
coated paper sample service 


® NEENAH, WIs.—Kimberly-C lark 
Corp. has started a three-times-a- 
year sample service for admen, 
printers and others interested in 
the company’s coated paper. 

The samples feature four-color 
and monotone halftones to show the 
kind of reproduction that can be 
obtained with various grades of 


2 oa 
Periodic samples . . Kimberly-Clark’s new | 
tion obtainable, give specifications for various 






K-C’s coated papers. Samples also 
give complete grade description. 

The company says the periodic 
samples replace conventional mill 
sample books and demonstration 
folders, and it says that, being is- 
sued periodically, the new samples 
keep up with advances in paper- 
making. 

There are eight samples, one of 
each of the company’s coated 
papers, and they are available 
either in 6x9” or 844x11” file fold- 
ers. 


Contest makes ad experts 
of electrical contractors 


® NEWARK, N. J.—Federal Pacific 
Electric Co., Newark, has learned 
that that tried and trusted consum- 
er advertising device—the contest— 
works for industrial advertisers, 
too. 

Federal is running a_ contest 
aimed at making electrical contrac- 
tors sell themselves on the ad- 
vantages of the company’s “Stab- 
lok” household circuit breakers. 

The contest accomplishes this aim 
by turning the electrical contractors 
into part-time advertising critics. A 
ten-page, two-color gatefold insert 
in the July issues of Contractors 
Electrical Equipment and Electrical 
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Construction & Maintenance an- 
nounced the contest. 

The ads offered a trip to Paris 
and 20 other prizes. Contestants 
just have to indicate their judgment 
of six different ads that appear in 
the gatefold insert. 

Two days after the first ad ap- 
peared, 200 entries had been re- 
ceived, according to account ex- 
ecutive Sven Thornblad of Hicks & 
Greist, New York, Federal’s agency. 
And by early August, more than 
2,000 entries had come in. 

“By posing as an advertising ex- 
pert, the contractor must study the 
advertising messages and analyze 
the sales arguments,” Mr. Thorn- 
blad said, “Later on in the campaign 
we will raise doubts in his mind, 
suggest that he study the ads again 
and invite him to submit a new 
entry.” 

Federal’s advertising manager, 
Robert Wanek, said the contest has 
exceeded all expectations. “Even if 
the flow of entries were to fall off 
to a fraction, we will have enjoyed 
a fantastically high rate of returns 
on a relatively low budget cam- 
paign,” he said. 

The contest is being merchandised 
to distributors through ads in Elec- 
trical Wholesaling, which tell the 
distributors about the contest and 
how it is intended to benefit them 
and their contractor customers. 


Scranton’s ‘Modern Highways’ 
to be launched in January 


® cHtcaco—Modern Highways, a 
new monthly business publication 
going to highway contractors and 
their superintendents, engineers 
and other staff members, will pub- 
lish its first issue next January. 

The new business paper is being 
published by Scranton Publishing 
Co., Chicago, which also publishes 
Industrial Wastes and Water & 
Sewage Works. 

Modern Highways will have a 
controlled circulation of 20,000. It 
will be standard 8%4x11%4” trim size 
and will have a one-time, black- 
and-white page rate of about $470. 

Publisher E. Scranton Gillette 
said the new publication will apply 
for membership in Business Publi- 
cations Audit of Circulation as soon 
as it is eligible. 

The publication will cover both 
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methods and news in the highway 
building field, in order to help the 
highway contractor operate 
efficiently, Mr. Gillette said 


more 


Exhibit council plans film 
on manning trade show booth 


® NEW yorK—The Exhibitors Ad- 
visory Council plans to produce a 
15-minute full color film strip on 
“Manning the Exhibit Booth,” which 
will cover all phases of effective 
exhibit booth manning. 

The council plans to make the 
film available at $25 a copy, but it 
says it wants to hear in advance 
from companies or organizations 
that will want copies. The EAC’s 
address is 39 Cortlandt St., New 
York 7, N. Y. 


‘56 Michigan ad conference 
to be one big brainstorm 


® EAST LANSING, MICH.—Three sub- 
jects of prime importance to indus- 
trial admen will be “brainstormed” 
at the fifth annual Michigan Ad- 
vertising Conference, in East Lan- 
sing Sept. 27. 

The conference, sponsored by the 
Michigan Advertising Roundtable, 
will be devoted to talks in the 


Step right up, folks. . A 
Fire Brick C Toront 


theme 


morning and brainstorming in the 
afternoon. 

Morning speakers and their talks 
will be: Donald J. Dolen, copy chief, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Detroit, “What is brainstorming— 
how to. brainstorm”; Dr. Paul 
Lyness, vice-president, Gallup & 
Robinson, Princeton, N. J., “How to 
use the available results from re- 
search for more effective advertis- 
ing’; Ken Jones, vice-president, 
Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, 
Detroit, “How to relate copy to 
selling problems”; Richard C. 
Christian, executive vice-president, 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & 
Reed, Chicago, “How to use edi- 
torial quality as a criterion for pur- 
chasing publication space.” 

Afternoon brainstorming sessions 
will cover research, copy and edi- 
torial. Sessions will be led by the 
morning speakers assisted by these 
brainstorming panelists: for re- 
search—John W. Mason, manager, 
advertising and sales promotion, 
Metallurgical Products Dept., Gen- 
eral Electric Co. Detroit, and 
Joseph R. Roberts, advertising 
manager, Aeroquip Corp., Jackson, 
Mich.; for copy—William C. Sproull, 
advertising director, Burroughs 
Corp., Detroit, and Robert C. Trees, 
advertising manager, Udylite Corp, 
Detroit; for editorial—Dick Hodg- 
son, executive editor, INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING and Advertising Re- 
quirements, Chicago, and John Sas- 
so, vice-president, G. M. Basford 
Co., New York. 

Dinner speaker will be John W. 
Freeman, president, National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association. 


Space rates in 275 business 
papers rise, study shows 


® EVANSTON, ILL.—Standard Rate & 
Data Service reports that 275 busi- 
ness publications have raised their 
rates during the first six months of 
this year. During the same period, 
six business papers decreased their 
rates. 

The changes were noted among 
1,794 U. S. and Canadian business 
publications reporting their rates to 
SRDS. The average change among 
the papers with rate changes was a 
16.5% increase. Rate change reports 
were based on the one-time, black- 
and-white page rate. 











In the first six months of 1955, 
SRDS reported, 244 of 1,737 busi- 
ness papers increased rates and 
eight decreased rates. The over-all 
rate change in the first half of last 
year was 14.9%. 

The SRDS summary also showed 
that an overwhelming percentage 
of all rate changes reported by gen- 
eral media—magazines, newspapers, 
radio and_ television—were in- 
creases. 


You can’t stump a good 
audio-visual man 


® cHIcAGo—When a motion picture 
engineer about to give a technical 
report at the National Audio-Visual 
Convention here lost his painstak- 
ingly-prepared slides, he: 


1. Dashed off hasty but adequate 
pencil sketches. 


2. Had the sketches shot immedi- 
ately with a new type of film in a 
Polaroid “picture-in-a-minute” 
camera. 

3. Had the transparencies that re- 
sulted dipped into a special harden- 
ing solution. 


4. Whisked the transparencies into 
prepared plastic mounts. 


5. Dropped the slides into the pro- 
jector. 

Time elapsed: two _ minutes. 
(That’s what the release said.) 


Auto exporters concentrate 
ads in business papers: study 


@ NEW yorK—Nearly three-fourths 
of all money spent on advertising by 
automotive exporters goes into U. S. 
export publications, according to a 
study by Professor Hillier Kreigh- 
baum of New York University. 

Mr. Kreighbaum studied 51 com- 
panies that sell automotive products 
abroad to learn what media are 
available and also what methods are 
used to place advertising. 

He found that the automotive ex- 
porters spend 71.5% of their adver- 
tising budgets in U. S. export pub- 
lications, 15.9% in local media and 
12.6% in direct mail. 

Of the 71.5% spent in U. S. export 
media, 58.6% goes into automotive 
export publications, including buy- 
ers’ guides, the study shows, 6.5°% 


Colorful . . D. A. Kadan Co 
and medical equipment field. Catal 
ment so it will match office decor. Kadan’‘s 


stead, N. Y., says response to the catal 


goes into general business and trade 
export publications in non-automo- 
tive fields and 6.4% goes into gen- 
eral consumer publications. Local 
overseas automotive publications 
get 7.5% of the budgets, and local 
general media get 8.4%. 

Findings of the study were put 
into a booklet called “Automotive 
Export Advertising,” which says: 

“Automotive export publications 
are assessed by the advertisers as 
doing the best editorial and circu- 
lation distribution job. General 
consumer magazines are regarded 
as satisfactory for reaching the con- 
suming public, but not for reaching 
trade outlets. Local automotive 
media were rated below the U. S. 
automotive export publications in 
both areas.” 


Everit B. Terhune, former 
Chilton vice-president, dies 


® PHILADELPHIA—Everit BB. Ter- 
hune, Sr., 79, former vice-president 
of the Chilton Co., Philadelphia, 
and editor emeritus of Boot & Shoe 
Recorder, died in New York July 
24 of injuries suffered in a fall. 


New York 





Mr. Terhune had been associated 
with Boot & Shoe Recorder since 
1900 and at one time was president 
and publisher. His father founded 
the publication, which now is one 
of Chilton’s 15 business papers, and 
one of his two sons, Everit B. Ter- 
hune, Jr., is the present publisher 
of the publication. 

Mr. Terhune senior was active in 
leadership of the shoe and business 
publishing industries. He served one 
term as president of the Associated 
Business Publications. 


Package designers group rules 
ads by members ‘unbecoming’ 


™ NEW yorRK—Package designers 
who advertise their talents are un- 
ethical and in the same class as 
plagiarists. 

That’s the ruling of the Package 
Designers Council, which relaxes a 
stern new code enough to rule that 
free and “inconspicuous” promotion 
of the package designer by his cli- 
ents is desirable and ethical 

The council’s recently adopted 
“Package Designer’s Code of Ethics 
and Principles of Professional Prac- 


page 6Y 
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hot salesman-—cold statistics 


Research proves that the industrial salesman’s 
chances of getting an order are 317% better 
when he’s been invited to call by a prospect who 
has studied his catalog. 


This is a cold statistic. 


What, then, are his chances of being invited if 
his company does not get the right kind of 
catalog to his prospects in a way that makes 
certain these potential buyers won’t misfile or 
lose it? 
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Very poor, even for the best salesman. 


Yet most manufacturers selling to industry fail, 
far more often than they realize, to get their 
catalogs used when prospects are deciding whose 
salesman to call in. 


This, too, is a matter of cold statistics...of facts 
dramatically demonstrated by the brief report 
on “the catalog problem” you will find on 

the adjoining page. » 





if your 


catalog is in 
this picture 
you have 
a serious 


catalog problem 


This is an actual photograph of the “catalog material” recently 
sent by 791 manufacturers to an important potential customer. 
Collectively, this material would require sixty feet of file space. 
Much of it is extraneous to this potential customer’s interests. 
Indexing it for convenient use would be a difficult and time- 
consuming task. A substantial proportion of it does not in any 
way fulfill the function of a catalog, from either a buyer’s or 
a seller’s viewpoint. 


Much as they would like to have good product information con- 
veniently accessible whenever they need it, all too few of your 
prospects will undertake the formidable and costly task of filing 
and indexing this cumbersome mass of material. 


As a result even the best catalog suffers, in its useful value, 
from being a part of this impractical method of providing prod- 
uct information to industry’s specifiers and buyers. 


If you want to have a catalog that is designed to suit the buying 
needs of your prospects; one which will be kept conveniently 
accessible in their offices, call or write the Sweet’s district man- 
ager nearest you. He will bring you prompt and thorough help 
in making sure your catalog results in more orders for you at 
the lowest possible cost. 


Sweet’s Catalog Service 
a division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, New York 


NEWS ee 


continued from p. 67 


tice” says that paid advertising is a 
“non-professional method, ranking 
alongside such unbecoming prac- 
tices as speculative assignments and 
plagiarism.” 

“Inasmuch as his most worthy 
and effective advertisement is his 
reputation for professional _ skill, 
ability and integrity, he (the pack- 
age designer) shall not use paid 
space advertising,’ the code says. 

The code recommends, however, 
that “clients be encouraged to place 
the PDC designer’s name _ incon- 
spicuously on all designs.” 


Circulation Figure Corrected 


Western Equipment and Industry, 
Portland, Ore., which is listed on 
Page 363 of the 1957 edition of the 
Annual Market Data & Directory 
Number, has a controlled circula- 
tion of 12,146, gross 14,014, sup- 
ported by a sworn statement of the 
publisher. Incorrect circulation data 
was shown in the published listing. 


ABP to hold ‘ABC Day’ 
as part of ‘ABC Month’ 


™ NEW yorK—The Associated 
Business Publications plans to cele- 
brate “ABC Month” (October) by 
holding a full-day session of what it 
calls a “detailed exposition of the 
art of media selection.” 

Agencies, advertisers and pub- 
lishers are invited to the event, 
which will be in the Hotel Com- 
modore in New York on Oct. 5. 

The program will include a 
presentation by Audit Bureau of 





Additional 
IM News 
appears on p. 226 





Circulations headquarters called 
“How to Use Audited Statements 
in Media Selection”; a session called 
“How the Editor Tailors His Pub- 
lication to Fit His Readers,” in 
which advertisers will quiz editors 
on editorial evaluation, and a ses- 
sion called “Case Histories of Busi- 
ness Paper Selection,” in which 
several agencies will: present step- 
by-step stories of how they select 
publications. ° 
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higher reader interest in the 
PIPE LINE MARKET 


Pinpoint your market in a 
SPECIALIZED GCIL PUBLICATION 


Plan your advertising approach the same way your sales- 
men sell—use a specialized, hard-hitting sales appeal in a 
specialized business publication. Pinpoint your customers 
in the 8 billion dollar pipe line industry, and tell your story 
economically to the 4,500 specialized pipe line men who 
regularly pay to read PIPE LINE INDUSTRY. 


Here’s how 


THE 10» Saleomen 


6 


rH MQ PIPE BEVELING MACHINE CO 


Trademark Rew’ 


H & M Pipe Beveling Machine Co. advertises to 
the Pipe Line Market 


Advertisers like H& M Pipe Beveling Machine Company, 
a leader in the pipe cutting and beveling machine field, 
have a story of specialized interest to pipe line industry 
men. They’ve found that the most efficient and econom- 
ical method of reaching their market is in a publication of 
special interest to this division of the oil industry. That’s 
why they advertise their products to the 4,500 buying 
power readers of PIPE LINE INDUSTRY, a specialized pub- 
lication of particular interest to active pipe line men. 

Put your own advertising in PrrpE LINE INDUSTRY and 
reach this known buying power when these men are pipe 
line minded. 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Specialized Petroleum Publications 


, 3301 Buffalo Drive, JAckson 9-4301 
7), 250 Park Avenue, YUkon 6-6558 
32 S$. Michigan Avenue, WAbash 2-9330 
ev 5), 1010 Euclid Avenue, MAin 1-3295 
@ Tulsa (3), Hunt Building, Diamond 3-1844 
@ Dallas (1), 518 Santa Fe Building, PRospect 7344 
@ Les Angeles, W. W. Wilson Building, Huntington Park, LUdlow 7-1219 
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If you sell to more than one division of the petroleum industrys 
a specialized approach is advisable in each division. Ask your 
nearest representative for complete details on Gulf’s specialized 
advertising plan. 





Chapter activities of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Association 








National headquarters . 271 Madison Ave., 
Ralston B. Reid, chairman of the board 


ee. F.C: 


John C. Freeman, president 


nhniaanews 


LOOKING AHEAD 


Editors kick off 
New York’s 50th 
year celebration 





@ NEW yorK—A luncheon panel of 
business paper editors who will be 
“Forecasting Industry’s 1957” will 
open the all-day Management Con- 
ference marking the 50th anni- 
versary of the New York chapter of 
NIAA. 

There also will be three panels 
dealing with agency service, adver- 
tising managers and business publi- 
cations. A banquet, at which Secre- 
tary of Labor James P. Mitchell will 
speak, and a dance will wind up the 
conference. 

The conference will be held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on Sept. 11. 

Herman Steinkraus, chairman of 
the board and president of Bridge- 
port Brass Co. and former president 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
will be moderator of the editor 
panel. Members of the panel will be 
Eugene Miller, associate managing 
editor, Business Week; Malcolm 
Forbes, publisher and editor, 
Forbes; Hedley Donovan, managing 
editor, Fortune; Alden Sypher, 
editor, Nation’s Business; Irwin H. 
Such, editor-in-chief, Steel, and 
George Shea, financial editor, Wall 
Street Journal. 

John Orr Young of John Orr 
Young & Associates will moderate 
a panel which will discuss “Putting 
A Price Tag on Agency Service.” 
Panel members will be Herbert 
Peck, president, Hazard Advertising 


Co.; John C. Maddox, executive 
vice-president, Fuller & Smith & 
Ross; David Beard, advertising di- 
rector, Reynolds Metals Co., and 
Robert E. Kenyon, publisher, Print- 
ers’ Ink. 

Theodore Marvin, president, 
Michigan Chemical Co., will mod- 
erate a panel faced with the ques- 
tion of “How Much Is Your Adver- 
tising Manager Worth?” Panel 
members will be Carroll Buzby, 
president, the Chilton Co.; Bruce 
Payne, president, Bruce Payne As- 
sociates; M. E. Ziegenhagen, direc- 
tor of advertising, Worthington 


Brewery an e » Members of Milwaukee Industrial Marketing Association check 


and William Farrell, adver- 
Monsanto Chemical 


Corp., 
tising director, 
Co. 

Topic of the third panel will be 
“Building Acceptance for the Busi- 
ness Press.” Moderator will be Car- 
roll Larrabee, director of public re- 
lations, American Chemical Society. 
Panelists will include Harry Dienes, 
vice-president, J. Walter Thompson 
Co.; Simon Strauss, vice-president 
in charge of sales, American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co., and one more 
yet to be named. 

The panel discussions will run 
consecutively. 


on 


production of Milwaukee’s most famous product in visit to Miller brewery. From the 


bottom up, they are MIMA president 
Bert S. Gittins Advertising; Dick Drow; 
Co., and Earl] P. Keyes, Western Builder. 


Martin ieee Ladish Co.; 


James M. Costello, 
vard Nelson, Badger American Electrotype 
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In good hands... Alexander St 


(left), retiring president’ of Cincinnati 


justrial Advertisers, turns over chapter 


incoming president Richard J 


Reif of LeBlond is elected 
president of Cincinnati group 


® CINCINNATI—Richard J. Reif, ad- 
vertising manager of the R. K. Le- 
Blond Machine Tool Co., Cincin- 
nati, has been elected president of 
the Cincinnati Industrial Advertis- 
ers. 

He succeeds Alexander Stolley of 
Farson, Huff & Northlich. 

Other new officers of the chapter 
are: first vice-president, David D. 
Black, Products Div., Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Co.; second vice- 
president, Phil R. Hume, Keelor & 
Stites Co., and secretary-treasurer, 
William D. Dineen, Allis-Chalmers. 


Mapping future . . Bil! Farrell (left) 
St. Louis, new v. p. of NIAA, 
Ves tal cy dh6UT 


saies promotion manager 
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Inc., St. L 


jirector of « 
IAA I 





INIAA 


There 


for 


considerable room 
improvement in the or- 
ganization of industrial advertising 
departments, the NIAA committee 
on advertising department organ- 
ization and procedure, reports. 

Summarizing the information 
which has been compiled on this 
subject and which will be issued in 
more complete form with charts of 
typical department set-ups during 
the the. committee 
said: 


is 


coming year, 

“It appears evident that the ad- 
vertising of national 
advertisers who conduct campaigns 
outside the industrial field are gen- 
organized on a much more 
comprehensive basis than the ex- 
clusively industrial departments. In 
the field the advertising 
manager’s duties are more clearly 
defined. In many cases the industrial 
advertising manager is combining 
the duties of his official position 
with those of marketing counsel, 


departments 


erally 


general 


advertising to Chemical Co., 


lans with Bill Marsden, advertising and 


new president Louis chapter. 
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research man, sales promotion, as- 
sistant sales manager, etc. 

“In practically every case the in- 
dustrial manager reports to the gen- 
eral sales department, and in the 
cases of the few exceptions to this 
rule the advertising manager was 
found to be very closely identified 
with the sales department. 

“Most industrial advertising de- 
partments are operating with too 
little personnel. While industrial 
appropriations are smaller, the 
study shows that the industrial 
advertiser is getting more for his 
advertising dollar—or less, because 
he expects his department to pro- 
duce too much with a small budget 
for salaries. 

“Very few industrial advertising 
managers have charted the func- 
tions of the various individuals in 
their departments. There is evidence 
that work is assigned on a rather 
hit-and-miss basis. The committee 
believes that due to loose organiza- 
tion there is considerable waste 
which could be avoided. 

“Most companies maintaining 
memberships in the NIAA are em- 
ploying advertising agencies in one 
way or another. But in relatively 
few cases is there evidence that the 
agencies function in the preparation 
of the advertising plan. The com- 
mon explanation is: “We lay the 
plan, choose the mediums, and the 
agency does the detailed work of 
preparing the advertisements—in- 
cluding the writing of copy, order- 
ing of artwork, engravings. etc.” 
For research work it appears that 
the industrial advertiser prefers the 
specialist in that field. Only two 
replied that they made extensive 
use of the service departments of 
printers and engravers. 

“It has seemed to many of us that 
catalog costs should be charged to 
sales instead of advertising expense. 
But most advertising departments 
include catalogs in their budgets. 





In two cases special appropriations 
were allowed. 

“In the majority of cases the ad- 
vertising manager functions also as 
publicity manager. But the matter 
of publicity seems to be generally 
neglected. Little publicity is pre- 
pared except for new products or 
occasional puffs. Advertising man- 
agers, busy with the variety of their 
duties, are slow to cooperate with 
editors of publications in producing 
articles of both general interest and 
outstanding publicity value. There 
is much room for improvement in 
the publicity policies of most com- 
panies. 

“One outstanding and interesting 
fact about the industrial advertising 
department is its breadth of con- 
tacts among the various departments 
of the company. The industrial ad- 
vertising manager develops, as a 
result of this, a broader picture of 
the problems of his company than 
any other type of executive under 
the management. In one case, for 
example, the advertising manager 
reports direct to the president of 
the company. He acts as a coordi- 
nating executive, contacting the 
sales department, engineering de- 
partment, purchasing, production, 
research, etc.” 


Correction 


Carter, Rice & Co. of Oregon, 
Portland, Ore., is a firm of whole- 
sale paper merchants. The company 
was incorrectly identified as an 
agency in a story on page 78 of IM’s 
July issue. 


\  GNAANERLDA 


IARI officers . . Recently elected officers of NIAA’s Industrial Advertising Research 


Institute are (l. to r.) secretary, Kenneth J. 
man, William D. Crelley, Sweet's Catal 


ternational Nickel Co., and treasurer, Fred E. 


Agency president John B. 
Hickox heads Cleveland NIAA 


® CLEVELAND—J ohn B. Hickox, 
president of John B. Hickox, Inc., 
Cleveland industrial advertising 
agency, has been elected president 
of the Cleveland chapter of NIAA. 

Mr. Hickox has 
headed his own 
agency since late 
last year. Before 
that he was a 
partner in anoth- 
er industrial ad- 
vertising agency. 

Other officers 
of the Cleveland 
chapter are: vice-president, Richard 
L. Burt, Yoder Co.; associate vice- 
president, Creighton H. Davies, D. 
E. Robinson Co.; secretary, L. C. 
Hopper, Carpenter Advertising Co., 


Hickox 
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Oakleigh R. French & Associates; chair 
ce: vice 


hairman, Maurice J. Phillips, In 


Rasford 
i, Dasiora 


and treasurer, George O. Gould, 
Viking Air Conditioning Div., Na- 
tional Radiator Co. 


New IARI research project 
will study direct mail lists 


® PRINCETON, N. J.—Trustees of 
NIAA’s Industrial Advertising Re- 
search Institute have approved a 
proposal and appropriated money 
for research on “Establishing and 
Maintaining Direct Mail Lists.” 

The research project is to begin 
this fall. 

IARI also has announced that the 
new chairman of its publicity coun- 
cil is John Sasso, G. M. Basford 
Co., New York, and the new chair- 
man of the membership council is 
Robert Insley, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. . 


it 


Admen meet jets . . Members and guests of Industrial Marketers of Detroit on outing at Selfridge field line u; 


fighters. Admen (and adwomen) visited Nike missile site, toured hangars and saw practice 


off within three minutes of ground radar contact. 


enemy alert in which jet i 
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How Electric Light and Power 


WATCH... 


how EL&P editors cover 
the subject of power 
plants and generation. 
You want to keep abreast 
of the latest trends and 
practices? You get them 
in EL&P. You want 
application information? 
You get it in EL&P. You 
want data on new devel- 
opments? You'll find it 
in EL&P. 


WATCH... 


for distribution and trans- 
mission news in EL&P. 
What’s new in high volt- 
age? What’s the latest 
new construction news? 
How about conductors? 
Anything new about 
maintenance? EL&P edi- 
tors cover them all. 


WATCH... 


EL&P editors go to work 
on the subject of load 
building. The industry 
has a ten-year program 
on residential load build- 
ing alone. EL&P is sup- 
porting this program with 
frequent editorial arti- 
cles. Commercial and in- 
dustrial programs get 
equal support. 


WATCH... 


how EL&P’s Industry Re- 
port Issue covers the 
events and developments 
that affect the Industry 
as a whole. Research, 
production, new products, 
marketing, purchasing, 
manufacturing develop- 
ments, and many other 
subjects are covered in 
crisp editorial style. 


Modern Design 2 7 


Plastics ~ More Apphcotions 
in the Electric Utility Field 


A TEN-YEAR RESIDENTIAL 
LOAD-BUILDING PROGRAM 


in Transmission and 
Distribution Construction 


PART b Mera trend 


ee 


COAL INVENTORY 
From the Air 


——- ent Teper att ae a tote 
pe ont s wreoperaam ae emt 
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creates sales action 














Sales action comes from reader interest. You get it from EL&P. 
And you can see why you get it. 






Before you spend your advertising dollars to sell the multi-billion 
dollar electric power market, reach for a copy of EL&P. Put yourself 
in the place of an industry key man looking for information — for 
help — for ideas. Watch how EL&P serves you. Watch how the 
carefully edited articles hold your interest. And then, remember, it 
is this kind of reader interest that gets sales action from the key men 
in the nation’s leading electric utilities. The circulation sample at 
the right will show you who these men are. Haywood Publishing Co. 
of Delaware, 22 East Huron St., Chicago 11, Illinois. 












EXCLUSIVE EDITORIAL RESEARCH 


Electric Light and Power is the only magazine serving the electric 
power industry that employs EASTMAN EDITORIAL RE- 
SEARCH SERVICE. This service gives EL&P an insight on its 
readers’ interests that no other magazine serving this field can 
match. It is one of the reasons why EL&P editorial material consist- 
ently holds high reader interest. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 











The Only Magazine Serving The Electric Power Industry EXCLUSIVELY! 
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SALES OFFICES: 

Chicago 11, Ill., 22 East Huron St., WHitehall 4-0868, 

Walter J. Stevens, G. E. Williams, Rudy Bauser 

New York 22, New York, 130 East 56th St., PLaza 1-1863 

W. A. Clabault, Clark Daly 

Cleveland 15, Ohio, 1836 Euclid Ave., PRospect 1-0505, Orrin A. Eames 
West Coast: McDonald-Thompson, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Dallas 













EL&P gets reader 
interest with 
the right people 


Electric Light and Power 
Reaches These Key Men in The 
New England Power Company 


President 

Vice President 

District Superintendent 
Division Superintendent 
Division Superintendent 
Superintendent Line Construction 
Meter Superintendent 
Mechanical Engineer 

Civil Engineer 

Assistant Electrical Engineer 
Vice President 

Operation Engineer 
Assistant Vice President 
Superintendent of Power 
Vice President, Production 
Vice President 

Assistant Engineer 
Engineer 

General Storekeeper 
Chief Engineer 

Assistant Meter Engineer 
Engineer 

Engineer 

Vice President, Sales 
Transmission Engineer 
Chief District Engineer 
Construction Manager 
Engineer 

Steam Engineer 

Vice President 

Library 

Manager Real Estate 
Engineer 

Merchandise Manager 
Vice President 

Meter Engineer 
Distribution Engineer 

Vice President 

Electrical Engineer 
Engineer 

District Engineer 

Vice President 

Power Sales Manager 
Director Agricultural Dept. 
District Engineer 
Superintendent 

Division Superintendent 
Superintendent Maintenance 
District Engineer 

Sales Engineer of Power 
Division Superintendent 
Superintendent Electrical Construction 
District Engineer 
Superintendent of Power 
Production Superintendent 
Supervisor of Construction 
Local Purchasing Agent 
Division Superintendent 
District Engineer 

Relay Engineer 

Head Transmission Dept. 
Vice President 

Assistant Engineer 

Vice President 

District Supervisor 


Our representative will be glad 
to show you the actual list for the 
above company, including indi- 
viduals’ names, or a similar list 
for any electric utility you care 
to name, 








CIEN 


Premium 





industrial 


Circulation 


in Canada 


Twice-a-month 18,000 copies of CIEN pro- 
vide complete, effective coverage of manu- 
facturing industries. 


CIEN 
12,031 manufacturing plants that produce 
96.1% of all factory shipments — and 


circulation covers thoroughly the 


covers all basic service industries. 


@ Of Canada's estimated 39,745 manu- 
facturing plants of all kinds, 28,200 have 
less than 15 employees and account for only 
6.2% of estimated production. CIEN's basic 
plant coverage is of plants with 15 or more 
employees, with about 500 copies to se- 
lected smaller establishments. 


New Sizes for Ads! 


Multiple unit advertisements may now be 
accepted in the following sizes: 


7” x 10" — (4 units) 
7" x 4%" — (2 units — horizontal) 


Please let us send you full particulars. 


CANADIDN 
INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT 
NEWS 


No. 1 Publication to Sell Canadian 
Industry 
All industry Coverage — twice a month 
Most News of Industrial Products. 


Gardenvale, Que. 


express: Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que 
Representatives in all major 
U. S. industrial regions. 


Telegrams 
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HEALTHY OUTLOOK 





Industry finds new 
uses for plastics, 
sees more ahead 


By Frederick Borden 


= The plastics industry, which has 
increased its volume of production 
by more than 400% during the past 
ten years, is optimistic about its 
future. 

Broadened application of plastics 
materials to established fields, the 
key to a 30% increase in total pro- 
duction last year over 1954 figures, 
is seen as the basis for future 
growth as well. Designers and en- 
gineers are constantly finding new 
uses for plastics components in their 
products, with the result that these 
materials are consistently being 
used in greater proportions and are 
tending to replace some of the pre- 
viously generally accepted 
materials. 

During the years ahead, greatly 
increased use of plastics is foreseen, 
principally in the fields of building, 
transportation, automobiles, pack- 
aging, communications, furniture, 
automated industrial production, 
appliances, housewares and_ the 
varied products of the consumer 
leisure time market. 

In 1922, the industry produced 
something under 6,000,000 Ibs. of 
total output. Last year, this total 
had reached more than 3.15 billion 
lbs., and production for 1956 is free- 
ly estimated to hit the 4 billion-lb. 
mark. Since 1949 alone, annual pro- 


more 


Who supplied the facts. . 


IM asks business 
paper editors 
about conditions 
in their fields. 


duction totals have jumped about 
150%, and while industry leaders 
anticipate a rosy five years ahead, 
they do not expect this phenom- 
enal rate to continue during that 
period. 

Pointing out that the market for 
plastics products is by no means 
saturated, they nevertheless are 
well aware that what they term the 
public’s “starvation” for new prod- 
ucts following World War II and the 
Korean outbreak, has by now been 
reduced to “a normal hunger.” They 
note also increased competition 
from improved ceramics and from 
aluminum as possible factors in 
levelling off the phenomenal growth 
rate that has characterized the plas- 
tics industry during the past five 
or six years. 


Sales forecast . . The general 
economic trend of the country, 
however, as well as their recogni- 
tion that some of the newer plastics 
have scarcely had time to find all 
their potential markets, has served 
to convince these authorities that 
very healthy times lie immediately 
ahead for them. 

Conservative estimates by the 
editors of one publication in the 
field lead to the following expecta- 
tions of 1960’s percentage of in- 
creased sales over 1955 totals for 
selected plastics products: molded 
and extruded cellulosics, 90%; poly- 
ethylene, 180%; acrylics, 150%; 
epoxies, 300%; styrene and styrene 
derivative polymer and copolymer 
resins, 50%; nylon, 100%; laminat- 
ing and molding urea and melamine 
resins, 70%. 

Potential in the building industry 

Continued on page 78 


Facts for this story were supplied by Hiram McCann, editor of Modern 
Plastics, George W. Rhine, editor, Plastics World, Arthur M. Merrill, editor, 
Plastics Technology, and by the Engineering News-Record Market Letter, 
the Society of the Plastics Industry and the U. S. Tariff Commission. 








IN MAKING YOUR 


10 (V1 CHECK POINTS TO CONSIDER 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING PLANS for 1957 


J 1. Will you tap all the NEW markets 
in which new products and diversification 
are developing? 


[_] 2. Will your schedule include ONE 
medium which saturates all 452 indus- 
tries to make sure that no NEW markets 
are overlooked? 


L_] 3. Will you approach the top 40,000 
establishments which account for 4/5 of 
the national product through their 66,000 
key product selectors? 


LJ) 4. will you talk to product selectors 
on the pages of their preferred source of 
product news and information? 


[_] 5. The paper that is read for only one 
purpose— product information? 


[_] 6. The paper that gives them the most 
product news, the most timely, accurate 
and complete descriptions of new and im- 
proved products? 


_] 7. The paper whose new product de- 
scriptions and illustrations include: what 
the product is; what it does; how it works; 
how much it will do; what it measures. 


(_] 8. Will the inquiries you receive be 
screened by requiring the write-in of your 
key number and postage to be paid by 


respondents; and will they be offered 
SPECIFIC INFORMATION inquiry 
forms so that their interest and needs can 
be explained? 


LJ 9. will you choose the paper most 
advertised in by suppliers because often- 
est consulted by buyers? 


L110. Do you realize that all of these 
advantages can be combined in a single 
publication costing, for the standard 
1/9-page unit, only $165 to $175 per 
month? 


All of the answers to these questions will be 
“‘yes’”’ when Industrial Equipment News is 
included on your 1957 schedule. 


DETAILS? 


... send for complete DATA FILE. 





NEW! .. send for 

“YOUR MARKETS ARE CHANGING” 
20-page brochure showing how to get your share of 
NEW business, sparked by NEW products. 
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Ceramic Age | 
Goes 


Effective 


S b : ~ 
a King Size 


@ New king size format and modern graphic editorial presenta- 
tion makes Ceramic Age an easy-to-read publication. All advertis- 
ing appears next to editorial — there are no solid pages of ads. 
Thus every advertising page is in a preferred position. Ceramic 
Age provides the best possible advertising exposure of any mag- 
azine in the field. 

Guaranteed 5500 effective circulation with the September issue, it 
is the largest of any production magazine covering the ceramics 
market. This circulation is soon to be audited. 

Ceramic Age is the only publication edited for engineering and 
production management across the entire ceramic industry. The 
editorial scope of Ceramic Age follows the education and training 
of engineers and technicians who as graduate ceramic engineers are 
equipped to enter into any type of ceramic product manufacturing. 


CERAMIC AGE serves these manufacturers: 


e Whiteware and Pottery e Heavy and Structural Clay 

e Glass Products 

e Porcelain Enamel e Abrasives 

e Electronic and Industrial e Producers of Raw Materials, 
Ceramics Equipment and Supplies for 
Refractories the industry 


CERAMIC AGE — the only production magazine that 
enables you to cover the ENTIRE ceramics market at one 
time, in one place, and with a single low space rate. 


Send for Market Data File 


CERAMIC AGE 


TH BLOG ee ee om m me) 
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TRENDS .. 


continued from p. 76 


is of particular interest to manufac- 
turers of plastics and the products 
in which they serve as components. 
Radical changes in architectural 
concepts, embodying the use of 
plastics materials in unique appli- 
cations, are seen as opening wide 
markets for the industry’s various 
products. 

For example, a recently designed 
all-plastics house makes provision 
for no fewer than 22 applications of 
the synthetics, ranging from such 
structural fundamentals as_ resin 
laminate beams to decorative in- 
stallations like styrene copolymer 
panels for drapery cornices. 


Plastic bridges . . The potential 
along these lines is being considered 
seriously enough to have caused a 
leading construction news-letter to 
devote a front page article in a re- 
cent issue to calling this trend to the 
attention of its readers. “The time 
may not be too distant,” it said, 
“when everything from dams and 
bridges to heavy equipment and 
housing developments will be made 
of plastics . . . (Plastics engineers) 
have developed plastics that are as 


% 


4 


f 


untarnishable as_ stainless _ steel, 
some that are as tough as concrete; 
insulation value is excellent, chem- 
ical resistance is favorable, etc. And 
in most cases the cost is consider- 
ably less than the materials they 
hope to replace. 

. if you’re selling to the con- 
struction industry,” the article con- 
cluded, “and you haven’t explored 
the possibility of getting in on the 
ever increasing potentials of plastics 
you may be very sorry in the near 
future.” 


n page 80 








This 1s the one, Jim* 


“This is the book we depend on, Jim. It publishes the 
kind of stuff we use. You'll find everything you need 
under this cover—plant stories, business forecasts, trade 
talk, trends. Because our industry is growing so fast, it 
takes a really good business magazine to keep us in- 
formed. And Pulp & Paper does just that—keeps us 
on top of things the year around.** 


“Pulp & Paper is easier to read, Jim. It’s the only mag- 
azine covering our field with the big ‘‘Fortune-style”’ 
pages. And you can always spot it because it’s the only 
one that carries an interesting picture of pulp or paper 
industry activity on the front cover, giving a clue to 
what's inside. 


“Matter of fact, Jim, all of its pages—especially the 
advertising pages—are a real ‘super-market’ where we 
window shop for new equipment and supplies for our 
plants and mills. Our competitors do this too, of course, 
because the ads are a real education in keeping up with 
technical progress of the industry. Pulp & Paper is 
especially convenient for this because it carries far more 
advertising per issue than any of the other books. You'll 
find most of our regular suppliers in it every month. 

“And those, Jim, are a few of the important reasons 


why all our production and management people prefer 
Pulp & Paper.” 


*Also Tom, Bill, Earl, Fred and other bright young men on their way up in the pulp and paper industry. 


**Also, PULP & PAPER enjoys exclusively in its field, the critical and advisory editorial research service of the Eastman Research Organization. Employ- 
ment of this service is widely recognized as an implied guarantee to advertisers of effective readership. 


A MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATION 


Advertising Offices: 370 Lexington Ave., New York 17 
Editorial Offices: 1791 Howard Street, Chicago 26 


CHICAGO * NEW YORK * ATLANTA ® SAN FRANCISCO ®* SEATTLE 


LOS ANGELES 


NEW ORLEANS * PORTLAND, ORE. * VANCOUVER, B. C. 


PULP & PAPER - SEA & PACIFIC MOTOR BOAT - THE LUMBERMAN - MINING WORLD - WESTERN BAKER - PACIFIC LAUNDRY & CLEANING JOURNAL 


PACIFIC FISHERMAN - PACIFIC WORK BOAT - CLEANING & LAUNDRY AGE - WESTERN CANNER & PACKER - CONSTRUCTION WORLD 





BRICK & CLAY RECORD Representatives 
(from the Advertising as well as the 
Editorial Department) paid personal 
visits to 

Brick, Tile 

Refractories 

& Pipe Plants 


in 1955 


... that’s why the man who calls 
on you from BCR can be so valu- 
able in helping you obtain 


Facts, Figures & Photos 


that help you sell this ever- 
expanding market for mate- 
rials and machinery . . . 1250 
“bursting at the seams’’ plants 
producing the brick, tile, re- 
fractories, clay pipe and other 
vital requirements of a boom- 

ing building industry. 


181 


years of 
service to 
the industry 
and the 
industry’s 
suppliers 


“a 


Brick ¢ Clay 
Record 








5 South Wabash Ave. ¢ Chicago 3, Illinois 
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TRENDS . . 


continued from p. 78 

Because transportation facilities 
are constantly being taxed to pro- 
vide the maximum in speed and 
comfort at minimum cost per pas- 
senger, plastics industry leaders see 
this field as lucrative for them in 
the immediate future. Light weight, 
ease of maintenance and the econ- 
omy of one-piece molding: or form- 
ing of large units are important 
considerations in this area. 

While these attributes 
seem to make plastics materials a 
natural for the construction of air- 
planes, it is in the field of railroad 
train design where plastics men are 
currently finding the most exciting 


would 


developments. 


Train X goes plastic . . Such 
projects as the New York Central’s 
Train X, now under construction, 
are making use of a wide variety 
achieve 


of plastics materials to 


minimum weight plus low operating 


and maintenance costs. Train X fea- 
tures 100% plastics decor, including 
vinyl tile floor covering, reinforced 
plastics window trim panels, ceilings 
of vinyl facings bonded to fibrous 
glass insulation, acrylic light dif- 
fusers, vinyl seat trim and mela- 
mine laminates, which are being 
construction of the 
train’s bulkheads. The 
electrical system will make exten- 
sive use of phenolics, and for the 
first time in any railroad passenger 
car, the belly section will be filled 
with foamed isocyanate insulation. 

One major manufacturer, whose 
new railroad car is being designed 
behind locked doors, is reported to 
have come up with a product that 
will feature made of 
molded reinforced plastics sections, 


used in the 
decorative 


roomettes 


so inexpensive to operate and main- 
tain that the sleeping accommoda- 
tions will be available at only 
slightly 
fares. 
In the other product fields noted 


more than today’s coach 


above, equally astonishing develop- 
ments are taking place almost daily. 
By 1960, the 11-lb. average of plas- 
tics components now going into an 
automobile will have been increased 
to 16 lbs. to 18 lbs. per car. Self- 
service selling and automatic mer- 
chandising are constantly adding to 
the demands made upon plastics 
production by the packaging indus- 
try. The trend towards miniaturiza- 
tion of communications equipment, 
stimulated by the development of 
the transistor, means increased use 
of plastics products in this area to 
produce light weight portable re- 
ceivers. 


10,233 injection machines .. 
All this means increased business 
for those industrial manufacturers 
who sell to the makers of plastics 
materials. Last year, for example, 
there were a total of 10,233 injection 
machines and 5,179 extrusion ma- 
chines at work throughout the field, 
compared with 1949’s_ respective 
totals of 4,914 and 1,987. To meet 
the demand that seems to lie ahead, 
the industry will need even greater 
numbers of production machines to 
turn out its products. Vacuum 
forming machines, which were in- 
troduced only two years ago, are 
also reflecting increases in orders, 
production and delivery. 

The industry buys a wide variety 
of products, supplies and equip- 
ment, including, to name but a very 
few, such items as jig borers; grind- 
ers of all kinds; milling, riveting, 
tapping and other types of ma- 
chines; sanding belts; hydraulic and 
steam gauges; capacitrol, oscillator 
and rectifier tubes; files; spring 
steel wire and a host of other sup- 
plies and equipment. 

Two basic groups compose the 
chief purchasers in the field: the 
plastics industry itself, consisting of 
molders, mold makers, laminators, 
extruders, processors, etc., and the 
end users, who buy much of the 
same type of equipment and sup- 
plies as the first group, but who use 
it directly in the manufacture of 
their own finished products. 

Potential market for the manu- 
facturer of equipment, material or 
supplies used in the production of 
plastics materials lies with equal 
importance in both groups. « 





How Wittner Does It... 


...in 15 ways that mean better industrial marketing 
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PRINTER’S INK recently called Fred 
Wittner Advertising’s services a “ka- 
leidoscope of just about every conceiv- 
able project for promoting a company 
and its products.” Also featured was 
our “total participation” in industrial 
product marketing. 

We have reported a cross-section of 
these projects in this series of adver- 
tisements, reproduced here as they 
first appeared. Among them there’s 
sure to be one or more of value to your Surveyors who “don’t read advertising” helped write this copy 
sales thinking. If you meant to send 
for further information but didn’t, this 
reminder-list makes it easy. Check 


“Pipe dream” comes true for unique mineral Gilsonite 
Prize-winning textbook is top “salesman” of machine tools 


those you want. Integrated advertising and publicity strategy wins hard-to-get market 
Future issues will discuss: Indus- 
trial Marketing by Direct Mail; Public 
Relations Programs; Trade Show Ex- 
hibits; Scientific Aptitude Tests—their 
industrial uses and limitations; How 
an Industrial Advertising Agency Co- 
operates with a Leading College. 
Our warm thanks to all who have 
written us about this continuing series. 


Why advertise when you have virtually all the customers? 
Service approach in sales promotion pays off in record-breaking inquiries 


Small space sells slip stitching...and AMF’s stitching machines! 
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Low cost industrial film yields publicity harvest 
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Client’s magazine editor wins top national award 
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Global “do-it-yourself” program introduced by ads and publicity 
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How selling inbuilt company character “produces” for Producto 
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3-step program for Barnes Engineering helps sell complex units, systems 
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Fred Wittner Advertising “Even an advertisement can’t express every feeling” 
581 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 
Telephone PLaza 9-7120 


Member, American Association of Advertising Agencies 
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Industrial photographs that start “chain reactions” 


—_ 
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How company magazines can be used as “task forces” 
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BRICK & CLAY RECORD Representatives 
(from the Advertising as well as the 
Editorial Department) paid personal 
visits to 


Brick, Tile 
Refractories 
& Pipe Plants 


in 1955 


... that’s why the man who calls 
on you from BCR can be so valu- 
able in helping you obtain 


Facts, Figures & Photos 
that help you sell this ever- 
expanding market for mate- 
rials and machinery . . . 1250 
“bursting at the seams’’ plants 
producing the brick, tile, re- 
fractories, clay pipe and other 
vital requirements of a boom- 

ing building industry. 


181 
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suppliers 
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5 South Wabash Ave. + Chicago 3, Illinois 
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continued from p. 78 
Because transportation facilities 
are constantly being taxed to pro- 
vide the maximum in speed and 
comfort at minimum cost per pas- 
senger, plastics industry leaders see 
this field as lucrative for them in 
the immediate future. Light weight, 
ease of maintenance and the econ- 
omy of one-piece molding or form- 
ing of large units are important 
considerations in this area. 

While these attributes would 
seem to make plastics materials a 
natural for the construction of air- 
planes, it is in the field of railroad 
train design where plastics men are 
currently finding the most exciting 
developments. 


Train X goes plastic . . Such 
projects as the New York Central’s 
Train X, now under construction, 
are making use of a wide variety 
achieve 


of plastics materials to 


minimum weight plus low operating 


and maintenance costs. Train X fea- 
tures 100% plastics decor, including 
vinyl tile floor covering, reinforced 
plastics window trim panels, ceilings 
of vinyl facings bonded to fibrous 
glass insulation, acrylic light dif- 
fusers, vinyl seat trim and mela- 
being 
construction of the 
train’s decorative bulkheads. The 
electrical system will make exten- 
sive use of phenolics, and for the 
first time in any railroad passenger 
car, the belly section will be filled 
with foamed isocyanate insulation. 


mine laminates, which are 


used in the 


One major manufacturer, whose 
new railroad car is being designed 
behind locked doors, is reported to 
have come up with a product that 
will feature roomettes made of 
molded reinforced plastics sections, 
so inexpensive to operate and main- 
tain that the sleeping accommoda- 
tions will be available at only 
slightly today’s coach 
fares. 

In the other product fields noted 


more than 


above, equally astonishing develop- 
ments are taking place almost daily. 
By 1960, the 11-lb. average of plas- 
tics components now going into an 
automobile will have been increased 
to 16 Ibs. to 18 lbs. per car. Self- 
service selling and automatic mer- 
chandising are constantly adding to 
the demands made upon plastics 
production by the packaging indus- 
try. The trend towards miniaturiza- 
tion of communications equipment, 
stimulated by the development of 
the transistor, means increased use 
of plastics products in this area to 
produce light weight portable re- 
ceivers. 


10,233 injection machines .. 
All this means increased business 
for those industrial manufacturers 
who sell to the makers of plastics 
materials. Last year, for example, 
there were a total of 10,233 injection 
machines and 5,179 extrusion ma- 
chines at work throughout the field, 
compared with 1949’s_ respective 
totals of 4,914 and 1,987. To meet 
the demand that seems to lie ahead, 
the industry will need even greater 
numbers of production machines to 
turn out its products. Vacuum 
forming machines, which were in- 
troduced only two years ago, are 
also reflecting increases in orders, 
production and delivery. 

The industry buys a wide variety 
of products, supplies and equip- 
ment, including, to name but a very 
few, such items as jig borers; grind- 
ers of all kinds; milling, riveting, 
tapping and other types of ma- 
chines; sanding belts; hydraulic and 
steam gauges; capacitrol, oscillator 
and rectifier tubes; files; spring 
steel wire and a host of other sup- 
plies and equipment. 

Two basic groups compose the 
chief purchasers in the field: the 
plastics industry itself, consisting of 
molders, mold makers, laminators, 
extruders, processors, etc., and the 
end users, who buy much of the 
same type of equipment and sup- 
plies as the first group, but who use 
it directly in the manufacture of 
their own finished products. 

Potential market for the manu- 
facturer of equipment, material or 
supplies used in the production of 
plastics materials lies with equal 
importance in both groups. ® 
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PRINTER’S INK recently called Fred 
Wittner Advertising’s services a “ka- 
leidoscope of just about every conceiv- 
able project for promoting a company 
and its products.” Also featured was 
our “total participation” in industrial 
product marketing. 

We have reported a cross-section of 
these projects in this series of adver- 
tisements, reproduced here as they 
first appeared. Among them there’s 
sure to be one or more of value to your 
sales thinking. If you meant to send 
for further information but didn’t, this 
reminder-list makes it easy. Check 
those you want. 

Future issues will discuss: Indus- 
trial Marketing by Direct Mail; Public 
Relations Programs; Trade Show Ex- 
hibits; Scientific Aptitude Tests—their 
industrial uses and limitations; How 
an Industrial Advertising Agency Co- 
operates with a Leading College. 

Our warm thanks to all who have 
written us about this continuing series. 


Fred Wittner Advertising 
581 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 
Telephone PLaza 9-7120 


Member, American Association of Advertising Agencies 
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Surveyors who “don’t read advertising” helped write this copy 

“Pipe dream” comes true for unique mineral Gilsonite 

Prize-winning textbook is top “salesman” of machine tools 

Integrated advertising and publicity strategy wins hard-to-get market 
Why advertise when you have virtually all the customers? 

Service approach in sales promotion pays off in record-breaking inquiries 
Small space sells slip stitching...and AMF’s stitching machines! 

Low cost industrial film yields publicity harvest 

Client’s magazine editor wins top national award 

Global “do-it-yourself” program introduced by ads and publicity 

How selling inbuilt company character “produces” for Producto 

3-step program for Barnes Engineering helps sell complex units, systems 
“Even an advertisement can’t express every feeling” 

Industrial photographs that start “chain reactions” 


How company magazines can be used as “task forces” 
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This man persuaded 
to take a new step ahead 


THIS MAN—Del S. Harder, Executive Vice President 
of Basic Manufacturing Division of the Ford Motor 
Company, is a new kind of industrial buying influence. 

He, and 78,000 like him, are influencing the thoughts 
and actions of industrial marketing and advertising men 
everywhere in the country. 

In some plants he’s an engineer... or, like Mr. Harder 
above, an executive vice president. In others, he may be 
a production executive. 

But in every company he’s an automation engineer. . . 
charged with the responsibility of putting automation to 
work. It’s up to him to produce products better, at less 
cost, through the use of more automatic operation .. . 
and industry is giving him the money to do the job. 

Until now, there was no sure way to reach him across 
all industry, titles, and job functions. Today the leaders 
in this search have discovered a new selling strategy that 
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works. Since its first issue, a total of 282 advertisers have 
been communicating directly with him...and getting 
results ... through the pages of AUTOMATION. 

They’re pioneering in a tremendous new market be- 
cause AUTOMATION is the one magazine that concen- 
trates only on its readers’ common interest in automatic 
production and the machines and procedures that 
make it work. 

Little wonder AUTOMATION moves readers! It’s a 
combination of the Penton Publishing Company’s pains- 
taking research that singles out the real customers in the 
automation market then grabs and holds their 
attention with a steady editorial diet of vital, up-to-the- 
minute information that keeps these important men 
reaching for AUTOMATION every month. From the 
first issue on, these are the readers who requested more 
than 266,300 reprints. 











282 advertisers 
in industrial advertising 


If What You Sell Helps Industry Produce More— 
More Automatically, Use AUTOMATION to Get 
Results Like This: 

Penn and Hamaker, Inc,, an Ohio advertising agency 
reports, ““The companies responding to our advertise- 
ments in AUTOMATION read like a ‘Who’s Who’. 
Here’s one example of the action AUTOMATION pro- 
duces: One of the inquiries was via the telephone and 
resulted in an order for our client less than 48 hours later. 


This man 


and 78,000 like him — read , 


We are overwhelmed at the quality of AUTOMATION 
inquiries and the acceptance of your publication by 
its readers.” 

For complete data on AUTOMATION, its coverage 
and its readership, write or wire AUTOMATION, 
Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


noBoOooGOoOo 


5 a Penton publication 


the magazine of automatic operations 
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Textile Industries gives you more mill readership 


There are many angles to be considered in measuring 
textile publications, but only TEXTILE INDUSTRIES takes a 
clear sight on the problem and gives you a position from 
which you can really work. 

TEXTILE INDUSTRIES is read by the buyers in mills with 
99.9% of all spindles in the U.S.A... . 99.7% of all 
looms . . . 97.5% of all knitting machines . . . 91.4% of 
all dyeing, bleaching and finishing . . . 100% of all syn- 
thetic fiber production. 


This more productive coverage of buying power is the 
result of TEXTILE INDUsTRIES’ sensible plan of combining 
big paid circulation with Directed Distribution. By this 
method, T.I. gives you the largest mill readership available. 
It’s readership by mill presidents, superintendents and top 
executives is unequalled. 

To sell all branches of textile manufacturing, TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES is your basic advertising medium. Place T.I. 
first on your list. 


% T.I. New Equipment Parade & Buyer’s Guide 
coming in mid-November. Ask to see pilot edition. 
Schedule this important “13th Issue” now. 


Textile Industries Gow 


806 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 5, Georgia 
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which ad 
attracted 
more readers? 


LET'S LOOK 


for the critical lighting professional 


by LIGHTOLIER 


XLIGHTOLIER 


ochur ai Fixtures, Residential Fretures, Portable Lemps: 


JERSEY CITY 5. NEW JERSEY 


Febreaty 195% 29 


Color vs. black & white 


= These two lighting fixture ads appeared in a recent issue of Pro- 
gressive Architecture. The Smithcraft ad had a wide red border filled 
with white arrows. The Lightolier ad contained a great deal of white 
space with one strip of black running from top to bottom of the page. 
Which ad attracted more readers? See page 86. 





~ 
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ELECTRONIC 
INDUSTRIES 
reaches the 
biggest market 
for electronic 
components 
and assembled 


equipment 


J For more details 
turn to page 165 


fo} 


Electronic 
Industries 


and TELE-TECH 


A Chilton Publication 


Chestnut and 5éth Sts. 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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&y 
which ad 


attracted 
more readers? 


= The 
20% “noted” score, compared with 
6% for Smithcraft. Smithcraft, un- 
fortunately, used several low-read- 


Lightolier ad obtained a 


ership techniques. One is the non- 
functional which is 
complicated by arrows, pictures and 
headlines. And the large white on 
black block of copy adds to the 


cluttered effect. 


use of color, 


“D 


Below is 
the answer 
to the problem 


on page 85 





Ww 


Lightolier, on the other hand, 
presents its fixture as the 
dominant focal area. The contrast of 
the fixture with the black strip 
makes it stand out even more. It is 
almost as if black and white were 
used functionally. 

The scores, reported by Daniel 
Stareh & Staff, Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
are as follows: 


new 


Lightolier 
Noted Read 


Most 


Seen- 
Assoc. 





Smithcratft 
Noted Seen- 


Assoc. 





Oo Noted denotes the percentage of 
readers who, when interviewed, said they 
remembered having seen an ad—whether 
or not they associated the ad with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


Ss) Seen-Associated denotes the per 
cent of readers who said they remembered 
seeing the ad and associated it with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


R] Read Most denotes the per cent of 


6 


49 


treageis who 1eag S0% o: more of the 


copy 


Cost Ratio tells the relationship between 
the cost per hundred readers (who “noted,” 
for example) for a specific ad and the 
corresponding median average cost for 
all the ads in the same issue. A “Noted” 
cost ratio of 175, for example, would mean 
that the ad “stopped” 75% more readers 
per dollar than par for the issue, par being 
100 and representing the median average 
cost. Thus a cost ratio above 100 is above 
average; below 100 is below average. 





Do BLUE BOOK readers “read” their copies? Are these readers 
likely “prospects” for your products, and if so, do they have 
authority to buy or specify? 


The answers to these questions take many directions, and 
MACHINE and TOOL BLUE BOOK has attempted to cover 
all the bases in pointing up how each BLUE BOOK reader 
consistently “comes up” to expectations as a qualified, major 


: conn om aor a buyer or “specifier” in the metalworking market. 
ONTENTS ON PAGES AND 6 





..» how MACHINE and TOOL BLUE BOOK readers 
“come up” to expectations 


. Circulation that’s audited, verified and personalized is 
circulation that’s of more positive sales-service to you. 


. . Starch Readership Studies on BOTH editorial and adver- 
tising assure you of a scientific, recognized yardstick for 
measuring readership. 

. Pin-pointed, meaty editorial material of the type metal- 
working production executives want and need naturally 
stimulates the sales of your products. 


All these are advantages to help you convert BLUE BOOK 
readers into buyers of YOUR products. And they work, every 
time! 


COOSCOSSSESEOOHSOSEHOSSESEOEESOOEEEOES 24 ON U s Vv AL U E Ss: 


MACHINE and TOOL DIRECTORY 


Outh6. for. yee OB dens *vennd? Published monthly since 1906 


Pocket size 


28,500 guaranteed distribution Readers indexed under SIC 





6 useful buying-reference features system 





ONLY handy directory in 
industry 


Pioneer publication in controlled 


circulation 


A ready sales producer . . 
Special type binding permits use 





p : : 7x10” plates as c 
1957 Directory now in preparation of x! plates as unbroken 


Distributed Dec. 10 
Closing Date Oct. | 


PIONEER USER OF WESTERN UNION TO 


spreads 
VERIFY CIRCULATION 


No advertising on front cover 


S SSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSESOSSSSSSSSOSOCESSSCSSOOCSD 
S SHOCSHSSSSSSOSSSSSSSESSESSCSESESECCECCCOCE @ 





SOHSSCHSSESSESSEOOSHSS HEHE SOHO EESODED Low cost per 1,000 circulation 


MACHI NDTOBL 
A HITCHCOCK ie 0 ) 
Publication 


HITCHCOCK PUBLISHING COMPANY - WHEATON,- ILLINOIS 


Also publishers of 

















Carbide Engineering, Wood Working Digest, Wood Working Directory, Grinding and 


Finishing, School Bus Trends, Mass Transportation, Mass Transportation Directory 
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Product-design engineers 


Make Markets Grow 





Product Engineering 


Makes Sales Grow 





(CONSIDER mechanized farming 
and the equipment that made it 
grow. The market for farm machinery 
Was non-existent until design engi- 
neers created the products. And the 
better they made these products — the 
bigger the market grew. In 43 years, 
farm machinery business has expand- 
ed to nearly $2-billion in 1955. 





Today, more than ever, product-design 
engineers are doing big things for 
products and people — creating NEW 
MARKETS and MAKING THEM 
GROW. 

If you want to share the rewards of 
these new and “renewable” markets, 
your materials, parts, components or 
finishes must be designed into prod- 
ucts. For example, every new tractor 





model reflects hundreds of design de- 
cisions — decisions that can lead to 
volume orders. 

Product Engineering offers useful 
information in every area that inter- 
ests product-design engineers. Good 
reason why Product Engineering is 
the fastest growing magazine in the 
design field. Good reason why it’s a 
wise investment to advertise in Prod- 
uct Engineering ...to reach all divi- 
sions of the Original Equipment Mar- 
ket... and more than 32,500* of the 
men who make design decisions to 
make markets grow. Small wonder 
that advertisers put more pages, and 
invest more dollars, in Product Engji- 
neering than they do in any other 
design magazine. 


*Circulation for December, 1955, was 32,588. 





bMlines Kt cbewerace Product Engineering --- 


THE McGRAW-HILL MAGAZINE of design engineering 
McGRAW-HILL BUILDING, NEW YORK 36 
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IN 
PLASTICS 
PLANTS 
NOTHING 





Today, 532 copies of Chemical Materials 
Catalog are at work inside 384 plastics 
plants throughout the U.S. and Canada. 
They are at work inside these plants, in 
areas unknown to your most aggressive 
salesmen, because CMC is the exclusive 
source of confidential information required 
for specification and application of chem- 
icals and raw materials. Through this one 
easy-to-use reference volume, you can sell 
plastics processors on the versatility and 
detailed properties of your products. 


Plant penetration assured 
CMC is used by an average of 5 technicians 
per copy. This is how CMC exposes your 
product literature to every worthwhile 
plastics processor at every level by pro- 
viding such coverage as: 


45 copies in 28 plants in Penna. 

40 copies in 27 plants in Ohio 

47 copies in 30 plants in Mass. 

78 copies in 60 plants in New Jersey 
and hundreds more throughout the 

















country 


CMC sells all process industries 


18,000 copies of CMC pave the way for 
low cost sales inside more than 10,000 
process plants of all kinds. Write on your 
letterhead for a copy of the latest report 
showing how CMC stimulates buying action. 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS CATALOG 


REINHOLD 


Publishing Corporation 
430 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


/ 
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WASHINGTON 


BE VITAL 


How to get inside 
track on U. S. 
defense business 


= Is your company among the in- 
dustrial elite listed in the Defense 
Department's new “Register of 
Planned Mobilization Producers?” 

If it is, it has an inside track to 
defense business now, or fast con- 
version in the event of a serious 
emergency. But it is not easy to get 
into this “Who’s Who” of defense 
producers. Nor is it easy to remain 
even after you are listed. 

The Register is really a catalog 
of approved industrial capacity. For 
the 21,000 companies listed, it is a 
means of advertising to all military 
procurement officers that the com- 
pany has been studied, and found 
to be equipped to produce specific 
quantities of a particular item in a 
fixed time period. 

However, this advertising space 
isn’t available just for the asking. 
If it hasn’t been approached by the 
military services on their own, a 
company can apply by contacting an 
Armed Services Procurement Plan- 
ning Officer from any branch of the 
service. To be eligible, however, the 
company must be capable of making 
something vital to survival, retalia- 
tion, combat efficiency, or mainte- 
nance of health. And not just any 
item at that. It must be a “hard to 
get ... hard to make” item, gen- 
erally something which might in- 
volve disastrous time lags. 


REPORT 


The Register represents an effort 
to gear industrial mobilization to 
the rapidly changing weapons situ- 
ation. In a period when, weapons- 
wise, we are half way between the 
hand grenade and the Buck Rogers 
disintegrator, officials recognize that 
industrial readiness is more desira- 
ble than an excessive stockpiling of 
items that can become obsolete 
overnight. By constantly revising the 
Register as new weapons are per- 
fected and others become obsolete, 
the Defense Department thinks it 
can achieve a degree of industrial 
preparedness which will enable 
planners to hold stockpiles of exist- 
ing weapons to a safe minimum. 


Reluctant protection . . Tug-of- 
war between manufacturers and 
franchised outlets continues to be- 
come more rugged, and has already 
led to at least one new law which 
may be a forerunner of more Fed- 
eral intervention ahead. 

Just before adjournment, Con- 
gress overwhelmingly passed the 
so-called “auto dealers day-in- 
court” bill, specifying that dealers 
may recover damages if manufac- 
turers “arbitrarily” cancel fran- 
chises. 

While the bill was generally op- 
posed by the Department of Justice 
and by other federal agencies, 
President Eisenhower signed it. At 
the same time, he expressed his 
misgiving. He termed the bill a 
“new departure in the exercise of 
federal authority,” intruding into an 
area traditionally reserved to pri- 
vate enterprise. However, he said 
the problems of the auto dealers are 
so severe, he felt it necessary to 
approve the bill. 

While Congress was passing leg- 
islation slapping down the auto 
manufacturers, the Department of 
Justice went after Philco Corp. for 
using franchise contracts which pre- 

Continued on page 92 





Get 98% plant coverage in the refining 
industry in PETROLEUM REFINER 


A cross sectional oil-industry survey proves that 
buying power is specialized in the oil refining-process- 
ing field ... and almost 100% of these specialists buy 
ONLY for their own division of the oil industry. 

It’s heads-up selling to specialize your advertising 
appeals to this group of buying power men in 
PETROLEUM REFINER .. . a specialized oil refining- 
processing industry publication, with documented 
circulation coverage of 98% of the plants in this 
division of the industry. 


fT), 
> 


UNIVERSAL on 


Q racovers trary, 
‘ UnivERS voted 
Al o 
** ALConeuin sont PRODUCTS Company 
5 Pia 


INES. 4 
“imors 
Usa 





Harvey Blankenship, Director of Public Relations of Among refining industry magazines, 
Universal Oil Products Company, who capably supervises PETROLEUM REFINER remains the leader 
planning and production of UOP’s specialized promotion pro- because it: 
gram, knows that the shortest distance between product ots te aes 
promotion and sales is the straight line to the largest number — — 
of customers and prospects at the most reasonable cost per © Carries more technical editorial content. 
advertising call. PETROLEUM REFINER, with a circulation © Has larger, industry-trained staff. 
of 17,000 . . . provides this straightest line to specialized, ; “ 
vertical market coverage, at your lowest cost per advertis- 
ing call. © Largest advertising volume. 


Ask the Gulf office nearest you to PROVE this docu- 


mented market coverage ... by showing you the /dentification 
of Buying Power list. 





© Highest paid circulation. 











Ask for your copy of the new 1957 Market Data Book—off the press soon. 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Hpecialized PETROLEUM Sicbdications 


Houston (19), 3301 Buffalo Drive, JAckson 9-4301 

New York (17), 250 Park Avenue, YUkon 6-6558 

Chicago (4), 332 S. Michigan Avenue, WAbash 2-9330 

Cleveland (15), 1010 Euclid Avenue, MAin 1-3295 

Tulsa (3), Hunt Building, Diamond 3-1844 

Dallas (1), 518 Santa Fe Building, PRospect 7344 

Los Angeles, W. W. Wilson Bidg., Huntington Park, LUdlow 7-1219 





WASHINGTON .. 


200,000 i>” 
SALES 
LEADS 


in one year 


vent Philco dealers and distributors 

from selling outside specified sales 

territories. Under a consent settle- 
EE readers produced over | ment accepted by Philco, distribu- 
200,000qualitycontrolled | tors and dealers are free to sell 
editorial and advertising | anywhere. They are also free to 
inquiries during 1955. | carry other lines. But Philco retains 
This is proof of editorial | a right to cancel any distributor 
excellence, selective cir- who fails to give proper representa- 
culation, and the value of __|_‘tion to its line. 
guaranteed Ad Visibility | 
(all ads next to editorial). 








Customs reform .. Fertile con- 

| gressional minds thought up an 

Neg unusual gimmick which got the ad- 

ministration’s customs simplification 

| bill to the White House after many 

months of idleness in committee 
pigeonholes. 

Under the plan, imported items 
henceforth will usually be “taxed” 
t “export value.” In the past, they 
have been “taxed” at “export value” 


Th or “foreign value,” whichever was 
higher. 


ELECTRICAL Approval of this long sought re- 


form was achieved by adding a pro- 


PRODUCT INFORMATION MAGAZINE a ee 
exclusively serving | which specifies that the treasury 


| must compile a list each year for 
ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS | four years of all items where value 

| would be reduced by 5% or more 

and the | under the export standard. Duty on 

INDUSTRIAL ELECTRICAL MARKET | these items remains as is. Items re- 
maining on the fourth and final list 
will remain on the double standard 
vs | indefinitely. The treasury estimates 


the proviso covers only about 10% 


y E C T RI CAL | of all imported items. 


Outlook: small business aid, 
Ors | labor peace, highway speed-up 
QUIPMENT The cabinet committee on small 
{Ey business, under chairmanship of 
| Arthur F. Burns, chairman of the 
172 South Broadway, White Plains, N. Y. | council of economic advisors, is pro- 
posing a conference on distribution, 























SUTTON PUBLICATIONS 


. ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT | technical research and development 
tiga spate toc Ineucune Galena EQUIPMENT | for small business, to be held here 
er early in 1957. The committee, which 
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includes defense secretary Charles 
Wilson, commerce secretary Sinclair 
Weeks and labor secretary James 
Mitchell, thinks this conference 
could study aid to small business in 
such fields as sales promotion, cost 
controls and manufacturing. 

The committee has also given 
President Eisenhower a number of 
proposals for tax revision to help 
small firms. Among them is a pro- 
posal to tax the first $25,000 of cor- 
poration income at 20% instead of 
the present 30%. 

With the outlook bright for labor 
peace in the months ahead, admin- 
istration officials are brimming with 
confidence that the economic barom- 
eter will be heading steadily up- 
ward during the remainder of 1956. 

While the steel strike resulted in 
some delays in delivery, relatively 
few consumers were hurt. Officials 
expect that the industry will be in 
high gear during the remainder of 
the year making up the lost pro- 
duction. 

Restraint exercised by steel com- 
panies in holding price increases to 
less than what might have been 
demanded has added to confidence 
that serious inflationary danger can 
be avoided. 

Employment continues to move 
toward new record levels of nearly 
67,000,000. 

Commerce secretary Sinclair 
Weeks continues to push the high- 
way program. As soon as the bill 
was signed, he released $1.1 billion 
in advance commitments so that 
states could go ahead with their 
fiscal year 1957 planning. Now he 


had released another $2.5 billion of 
commitments for fiscal year 1958 
(which starts July 1, 1957). 

Bureau of Public Roads has come 
up with some fresh figures on the 
economic impact of the 13-year road 
program. Likely expenditures of all 
types, federal, state and local now 
are estimated at more than $100 
billion. . 
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The Electrical Contractor DOMINATES 
Every electrical installation . . . and reads 


The only, 
PRODUCT INFORMATION MAGAZINE 
exclusively serving 
ALL KNOWN 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
and Verified 
ELECTRICAL WHOLESALERS 


THE NATIONAL 
s’ 
(Contractor MAGAZINE FOR ALL 


ENT ELECTRICAL 
B ovlem — CONTRACTORS 


172 South Broadway, 
White Plains, N. Y. 


SUTTON PUBLICATIONS 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT e ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


CONTRACTORS’ ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
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Pinpoint your ads 
to get o the specializ 
greatest sales impact! 


i industry 
ed oil grilling-producing indu 





When the 
man-sized 
perforating 
na shows up 








Here's how LANE) WELLS 


? Mp * 
is the “husky” 
to handle ‘em! 


advertises to specialized drilling- 
producing buyers... engaged di- 
rectly in oil producing activities 





Tomrovom 5 Tonle Tony 
LANE @WELLS 


The specialized hard-hitting advertising approach used by 
Lane-Wells is heads-up selling . . . and the shortest 
distance between this type of product promotion and 
sales is the straight line to the largest number of cus- 
tomers and prospects, at the most reasonable cost per call. 








The straightest line to specialized vertical market cover- 
age in the oil producing industry is WorLp O11, with a 
monthly circulation of 22,200 oil men, 73% of them 
engaged directly in oil production. 
A cross-sectional oil industry survey proves that oil  *ége of the market. With a man-sized job to do 
industry buying power is specialized ... and almost 100% ‘highly competitive oil wel 
wt : Pe gets greatest sales-promoting 
of these specialists buy only for their own division Of — [ane-Wells' sales story to key buyer interests . . . 
the industry. 


Advertising in WorLpD O11 reaches a known 98% of this 
specialized oil producing industry buying power . . . at 
lowest cost per advertising call. Ask the Gulf office nearest 
you to prove this documented market coverage . . . by 
showing you the Identification of Buying Power List. 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Hpecialiged PEROLEUM Si:blications 


Houston (18), 3301 Buffalo Drive, JAckson 9-430] 
New York (17), 250 Park Avenue, YUkon 6-6558 
Chicage (4), 332 S. Michigan Avenue, WAbash 2-9330 
Jeveland (15), 1010 Euclid Avenue, MAin 1-3295 
Tulsa (3), Hunt Building, Diamond 3-1844 
Dallas (1), 518 Santa Fe Building, PRospect 7344 
Los Angeles, W. W. Wilson Bidg., Huntington Park, LUdiow 7-1219 





8. HeLLer & Company 


CHICAGO th 


A = 


Sells salesmen .. Flyer picturing 
salesman with sprayer poised ready for 
action, merchandises demonstration meth- 
od to other salesmen. 


NO SALES TALK 





Demonstration with 
no explanation 
sells new product 


# Salesmen used to make one sale 
in seven calls. Now the ratio is 
changed—they make six sales for 
every seven calls. 

That, in capsule form, is the story 
of B. Heller & Co.’s experience with 
“Additive No. 2.” 

The secret of the spectacular sales 
success can be summed up in one 
word: demonstration. 

Heller is a Chicago manufacturing 
chemist serving the food industry. 
Its new additive is a combination of 
vitamins which preserves the bright 
red color of fresh meat and prevents 
the meat from turning an unap- 
petizing shade of purple when ex- 
posed to air in the butcher’s display 
case. 


The catch is that when salesmen 
just talk about the new product, 
it doesn’t sell. And the new additive 
isn’t very appealing to salesmen be- 
cause most orders are small and 
commissions are low, the idea being 
that there should be a good per- 
centage of automatic reorders. 

Heller’s advertising and merchan- 
dising manager, Henry C. Burger, 
hit on the solution when he made a 
trip with salesman R. L. Davidson. 

Starting with the fact that it takes 
only about 45 minutes for fresh 
meat to become discolored when it 
hits air, he worked out a convincing 
demonstration. He and_ salesman 
Davidson bought a bottle of window 
cleaning solution with a plunger- 
type sprayer. They threw away the 
window cleaner, washed out the 
bottle and filled it with Additive No. 
2 

Every time they made a call, they 
would ask the butcher for permis- 
sion to “make a test on fresh meat,” 
promising to buy the meat if they 
harmed it in any way. They would 
spray half of the piece of meat with 
the additive, leaving the other half 
untreated. Then, without further ex- 
planation, they’d be back in 45 min- 
utes, and they’d go make several 
more calls. 

Returning after 45 minutes, they 
would find that the additive had 
sold itself. The treated meat would 
still be bright red, the untreated 
portion purple. Using the spray 
demonstration method, they found 
they were selling six butchers out 
of every seven they called on. Ansel 
they found later that four out of 
five buyers were automatically re- 
ordering the additive. 

The sprayer demonstration sales 
method was passed on to all the 
company’s field men with a flyer 
bylined by salesman Davidson en- 
titled “How I Sell Additive No. 2 to 
Six Out Of Seven Markets.” 


Continued on page 96 


\\ 
Slang is 
a language 
that takes 
off its coat, spits 
on its hands, and 
goes to work. // 


Carl Sandburg 





4 Reply-O-Letter does 
that, too. 


Let others rhapsodize 
about “consumer im- 
pressions”. Reply-O- 
Letter customers want 
results. And they get 
them. 


With Reply-O-Letter 
people reply without 
signing their names, 
without hunting for 
misplaced reply cards. 
Result: 30% to 50% 
more replies! 


And our creative crew 
take off their coats, spit 
on their hands and work 
hard to help our cus- 
tomers develop sales let- 
ters that pay off. There 
is no charge for this 
service. 


If you have a continu- 
ing need for direct mail 
results, Reply-O-Letter 
is for YOU! 


23rd year of Service to 
organizations in every field 


CARNEGIE ENDOWM'NT for INTER. PEACE 
NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF MEDICINE 
ATOMIC DEVEL. SECURITIES CORP. 
EQUITABLE LIFE, NEW YORK 
WILLMARK SERVICE SYSTEM 
POPULAR MECHANICS 
AIR REDUCTION 
BELL & HOWELL 





reply-o-letter 


7 CENTRAL PARK WEST 
NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
CIRCLE 5-8118 


Sales Offices: 
BOSTON - CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - DETROIT - TORONTO 
Tai, 
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VIPs 


ike . «+ 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
(Silicone Products) 
PITTSBURGH CORNING 
KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE 
KWIK-MIX COMPANY 


invest 
advertising dollars 
in more sales through 


masonry building 


This vast masonry market speci- 
fies and buys strapping and stud 
drivers, saw blades and bulldozers, 
air compressors and anti-freezes, 
windows and wheelbarrows — as 
well as hundreds of related prod- 
ucts and services needed in its 
multi-billion dollar segment of the 
building market . . . Architects, 
engineers, general and mason con- 
tractors as well as distributors and 
clealers, who recommend, specify 
and buy all the materials and 
equipment in this $5 billion indus- 
try, have only MB as a source of 
inspiration and information vital 
to the success of their operations. 
You may have a product that fits 
into the vast MASONRY BUILDING 
market. A qualified market con- 
sultant will be happy to discuss 
your merchandising approach to 
this expanding market without 
obligation.. MASONRY BUILDING, 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, illinois. 


© industrial Publications, Inc., publishers of 


Practical Builder, Building Supply News, and other 


building industry magazines. 
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Corrugated cardboard mailer 
promotes ‘corrugated cooling’ 


The most notable thing about a 
new transformer made by the 
Pennsylvania Transformer Co.,, 
Canonsburg, Pa., is that it has a 
“corrugated tank.” 

So the company wrapped the 
folder introducing the new trans- 
former in (what else?) corrugated 
cardboard. The cardboard is black 
like the transformer. 

The cardboard cover is die cut 
to spotlight a photograph of the new 
transformer and the trade name 
“Corrugated Cooling,’ which are on 
the cover of the two-color promo- 
tional folder inside. 

The folder explains the new 
transformer’s corrugated tank gives 
added radiating surface, thus re- 
placing conventional cooling tubes. 
A sales letter that accompanied the 
piece was printed white-on-black to 
be in keeping with the over-all de- 
sign of the mailing. 


Universal Oil forms, promotes 
speakers bureau of its top men 


Program chairmen of oil and 
chemical industry groups can take 
heart. A ready-made “speakers bu- 
reau,” made up of men well quali- 
fied to speak on all phases of pe- 
troleum and chemical research, de- 
velopment and engineering, has been 
made available to them. 

The speakers are the top techni- 
cal men at Universal Oil Products 
Co., Des Plaines, Ill, which does 
research development and engineer- 
ing work for the petroleum, petro- 
chemical, chemical and related in- 
dustries. 

Universal formed its “Speakers 
Group” as a public relations gesture. 
And it has brought out a 3x6” 
booklet called “UOP Speakers 
Group,” which shows pictures of 12 
of the company’s research and engi- 
neering executives who are avail- 
able “without charge” for speaking 
engagements. The booklet also gives 
the background of each of the 12 
executives so that a program chair- 
man can pick the man best suited 
to his group. 


Stopper . . Cover of Kimberly-Clark 
book has actual sample of best known 


product. 


One ‘institutional’ booklet 
promotes variety of products 


One 16-page booklet is promot- 
ing all of Kimberly-Clark Corp.’s 
products—from “Kleenex” tissues, 
to printing papers to industrial 
packaging materials. 

Cover of the heavily illustrated 
booklet is a stopper. It carries an 
illustration of a lady’s purse die cut 
so that a pocket-size packet of 
Kleenex fits into the purse. 

Title of the booklet is “Junior 
Gets Around,” referring to the 
small tissue packet. And the sub- 
title says “. . and so does the rest of 
the family.” The booklet goes on to 
show with plenty of pictures and 
brief text how the big Neenah, Wis., 
paper company’s products are used 
in the home, in printing, in industry 
and in many other applications. 

The booklet, which was sent to 
the company’s 19,800 stockholders, 
also has two pages of pictures of the 
company’s plants and sales offices 
around the world. 


Striking trade show display 
inspires promotion campaign 


The “X-man,” who started life as 
a trade show exhibit, has become 
the symbol of a new product line 
and has inspired not only advertis- 
ing but also a flock of sales promo- 
tion gimmicks. 

The X-man is a stylized Atlas 
supporting the world .“Clarklift” on 
its upraised arms. It was developed 
for the Industrial Truck Div. of 
Clark Equipment Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich., to use at this year’s mate- 
rials handling show in Cleveland. 

Continued on page 97 





No. 10 of a series . .. the continued story of 
industry's harness maker, the control engineer, 
the new marketplace he has created, 


and his own magazine 


“BIG BOSS" OF 25 ASSEMBLY LINES ... 


% 


Twenty-five mechanized assembly lines . . . 9,000 parts 
for new Fords each line travelling at a different 
speed. One sneaks ahead, the controls shout, “Hold it!” 
...let the slowpokes catch up...just to be sure your 
new pink convertible doesn’t have purple wheels. 


Meanwhile, at McGuire Air Base on the east coast, the 
first of IBM’s new large-scale computers goes into 
action for SAGE (the Air Force’s Semi-Automatic 
Ground Environment system). The fastest calculating 
and decision making device ever conceived, it absorbs 
data fed into it from outlying points on all aircraft in 
a given area, instantly determines friend from foe, 
calculates their course and speed, automatically directs 
the use of the most effective defense jets and missiles. 


This is the control engineer at work. In Wilmington. 


YOU MAKE YOUR OWN TOMORROW TODAY WITH . 








he’s schemed up a “system” to serve a single, sizeable 
processing operation. In Burbank, he’s figured- out a 
“fire control” that will end up on thousands of fighter 
planes. He’s in the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, 
all over the lot in industry . . . trades his “stuff” back 
and forth like a stamp collector. (There are no “com- 
partments” in the control systems engineering business. ) 


Once some few of him read many business magazines 
in many fields .. . now more and more of him (like 
28,016 ABC) follow this, Ais own magazine—CONTROI 
ENGINEERING. So if you're buying “circulation,” we've 
got it... but if you're more interested in “compatabil- 
ity” for your advertising we're really loaded! As 
for the control engineer’s buying power — it’s limited 
only by his imagination. 


'@e)nice) 


ENGINEERING 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 


® @ 





THE UNTOLD STORY OF 


10,000 UNSOLICITED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


-.. AND WHAT THEY MEAN TO YOU 


“IN THREE YEARS,” we said, “CONTROL ENGINEERING will hit 
15,000 net paid.” Wow! Were we wrong! And we couldn’t be 
happier about it. Right now, just two years later, we’re at 28,016 
(June ABC). 


But here’s something else you didn’t know . . . 10,000 of these 
CONTROL ENGINEERING subscriptions were entirely unsolicited . . 
right over the transom into our lap . . . “/’ve seen it! I’ve read it! 
I like it! I want it!” Often . . . “Please send back issues.” And even 
now... “Can I get Volume 1, Number 1?” 


No matter how you look at Ct.E’s circulation, you come up smil- 
ing. Individual subscribers, for instance. Take 3,682 company subs, 
deduct those from 28,016... and you have 24,334 individuals who 
apparently just couldn’t do without CONTROL ENGINEERING, so 
they sat right down and wrote their own checks for it. 


And, finally, at least 74 percent of these same impetuous control 
engineers requested their magazine be sent to their homes 
where they could read in leisure. 


The net of all this to you, the advertiser, is an audience up on its 
toes, leaning forward, towards you . . . just about the shortest dis- 
tance to a sale anywhere. And if you need further convincing. . . 
September, 1954 CONTROL ENGINEERING carried 71 advertising 
pages . . . September 1956 hit 223 pages! 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 West 42d Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


@ @ 
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The Displayers, New York, de- 
signed and built the exhibit. 

The X-man was to. be symbolic 
of Clark’s new line of fork lift 
trucks, which had been referred to 
as “X-models” during their de- 
velopment. The company wanted to 
continue this designation but avoid 
the experimental connotation. X- 
man was the result. 

The display attracted so much at- 
tention at the materials handling 
show that the company incorpo- 
rated X-man into all advertising 
and sales promotion. Not only does 
he appear in all ads for the new 
line, but he also has turned up on 
such novelties as lapel pins and 
money clips, used as sales promo- 
tion items. 


Magnetic money clip is 
new give-away gimmick 


One of the latest advertising spe- 
cialties is a magnetic money clip. 
Two small magnets are sealed into 
the ends of a strip of vinyl plastic, 
so that when folded double the ends 
snap together to hold bills secure. 

Advertising message is printed on 
134x3” card, which is sealed on bill 
clip under transparent piece of 
vinyl. 

Originator of the 
Magnex, Inc., Denver. 


device was 


How to make inside salesmen 
into real, live people 


To the customer telephoning an 
inside salesman or an_ industrial 
distributor or a warehouse or a 
manufacturer, the man on the other 
end of the line is nothing more than 
a disembodied, and often nameless, 
voice. 

But that’s not true for customers 
of the Edgcomb Steel Co., Philadel- 
phia steel distributor. Edgcomb’s 
customers know both the names and 
faces of the distributor’s 24 inside 
salesmen. Customer and salesman 
are friends, although they probably 
never see each other in person. 

The distributor accomplishes this 
trick by sending out a folder that 
has pictures of all the inside sales- 
Beside each picture is the 

Continued on page 98 
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Here's how to get your share of the 


$51 billion Highway Construction 
Market . . . 


Before you decide how to go about increasing your share of the forthcom- 
ing expanding highway construction market, check these facts: 


1. MARKET: 


(a) The highway (and related heavy) construction market is composed of about 19,000 


non-building contractor firms. 


(b) Over 60% of the construction volume in the U. S. is done by the large preponder- 
ance of "smaller" such firms. All are important .. . both larger and smaller. 


2. CIRCULATION: 


(c) ROADS AND STREETS’ circulation is 92% of the total 19,000 U. S. firms, and is, 
by definition, an almost complete coverage of the S.I.C. Major Group 16. 


(d) No other publication approaches such coverage, either in circulation or in con- 
centration of editorial for this circulation. 


(e) Its circulation penetration within firms reaches to every person named by the firm 
itself as a specifying or purchasing influence. 


3. READERSHIP: 


(f) Independent readership studies conducted by 10 manufacturers show ROADS AND 
STREETS in an average second place in spite of the fact that many persons outside 
highway-heavy construction also voted. (Strictly within its own market, it may rank 


even higher.) 


(g) Three times as much used equipment classified advertising is now placed in ROADS 
AND STREETS as in its nearest competitor. This is a sure index of readership, since 
such advertising is placed for immediate results. (And these results come from 


immediate readership and response.) 


THEREFORE: 


There are several horizontal magazines which 
cover part of the nonbuilding contractors, 
plus part of the building contractors and 
other lesser users of construction equipment. 
There is only ONE vertical magazine, which, 
instead of covering the building contractors 
and other lesser users, can be depended upon 
to cover practically ALL of the non-building 
contractors. 

Even assuming that your equipment or ma- 
terial item is used in both building and non- 


ROAOS 
STREETS 





Ask 


your 


building construction, there are several al- 
ternative ways of getting the building cover- 
age, but only ONE way of getting the COM- 
PLETE nonbuilding coverage. 


Purely in terms of market coverage alone 
the inclusion of ROADS AND STREETS in 
your advertising program would seem to be 
reasonable. But, with both unique coverage 
and high readership rating, the decision to 
include ROADS AND STREETS would seem 
to be dictated by facts. 


in a presentation, now available, many questions asked 
us about the highway-heavy construction field are an- 
swered, substantiated by reproduced government and 
other documents. 


ROADS AND 


STREETS representative for 
your copy of this detailed 
story documented by 16 re- 
produced exhibits. 





- 


TIMKEN 99 
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ROADS and STREETS 


A 
Gillette 
Publication 


22 West Maple Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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salesman’s name, the kind of prod- 
ucts he handles and his telephone 
extension. 

The company has been using the 
device for the last six years, bring- 
ing out a new mailer each year so 
as to keep up-to-date on personnel 
changes. 

E. G. Monigle, Edgcomb’s adver- 
tising manager, says the folder has 
proved its value. 

“We find that customers actually 
keep the opened up folder under 
the glass of their desks,” he says. 
“Of course, the boys get a lot of 
kidding, too, but this only adds to 
the friendliness.” 


Daubert deals customers 
«ace-in-the-hole every time 


Poker players among customers 
and prospects of Daubert Chemical 
Co., Chicago, will be intrigued by 
the company’s latest promotional 
piece. And non-gamblers should get 
the idea, too. 

The piece is a folder with a die 
cut slit on its face, into which are 
inserted two playing cards, one face 
up, the other face down. The card 
“in the hole” (with its face con- 
cealed) is an ace. Copy goes like 
this: “When you need that ace-in- 
the-hole . . you can bet on Daubert 
Chemical’s quality industrial prod- 
ucts. .” 

The piece follows through with 
the poker theme by listing these 
products under the designations of 
ace, deuce, trey, etc. 


Hiow to send sample to prospects 
. » write a letter on it 


Here’s a direct mail letter that 
doubles as a product sample. 

The letter is printed on what 
looks like dazzling white, translu- 
cent paper. Actually the “station- 
ery” is a laminated plastic produced 
by the National Vulcanized Fibre 
Co., Wilmington, Del. 

The plastic letter is accompanied 
by a reprint of an article written by 
a National engineer in Plastics In- 
dustry. The article gives a complete 
picture of the multitude of uses for 
laminated plastics. 
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To tie the article reprint and the 
letter together, the letter is die cut 
so that its first paragraph leads 
right into a line from the article 
headline that shows through the die 
cut hole. 

The first paragraph goes like this: 
“This letter is printed on . 
the world’s oldest plastic materials 
..” Then the article headline chimes 
in with the laminated plastic 
with a million uses.” 


. one of 


How to stop getting mail 
for the dead and departed 


If you keep getting mail for peo- 
ple who have died or left the com- 
pany (and who doesn’t?), take a 
tip from Pemco Corp., Baltimore, 
maker of ceramic coating materials. 

Pemco is remedying this situation 


RAL ELECTRIC CO. 
weusBORO TUBE PLANT OWENSBORO i 


Towering promotion . . Water 
tower at General Electric Co.’s new elec 
ironic tube plant in Owensboro, Ky., 
doubles as permanent promotion piece. 
The 80-foot, 200,000-gallon tank is 84,000 
000 times bigger than the two-inch T 
tube it is modeled after 


by a method which benefits the 
company in three ways: (1) it 
makes friends for the company 
among those who send it mail; (2) 
it promotes the company and its 
products, and (3) it cuts down the 
volume of mail to persons who have 
left. 

“It” in this case is a picture post 
card. The picture side of the card 
shows a man checking a smelter 
which produces Pemco porcelain 
enamel. That is the promotion. 

The other side of the card has a 
note saying, “Please delete this 
name from your mailing list,” with 
blanks for name and title. And it 
also has blanks for inserting the 
name and title of the man replacing 
the departed one. That is what 
builds friendship. 

“Already the load of this ad- 
dressed mail coming into Pemco has 
been depleted,” says Pemco’s adver- 
tising manager, Thomas S. Hook. 
And that is the main purpose of the 
card. 

The cost of the card was kept 
down by using offset reproduction 
—much cheaper than ordinary pho- 
tographic reproduction, Mr. Hook 
said. 


Mirror promotion piece shows 
that ‘you’ really means you 


Prospects who pick up one of the 
latest promotion pieces put out by 
New Equipment Digest, Cleveland, 
find themselves staring themselves 
in the face. 

The piece promotes NED’s value 
as an advertising medium. On the 
cover is this headline: “Why YOU 
belong.” Right above the out-size 
“you” is a small metal mirror, 
which gives the prospect a rather 
distorted view of himself. 

It’s a stopper that makes it hard 
not to read further in the piece. 


Wire company gives customers 
four-minute plant tour by mail 


“To see our complete facilities 
and offices at Wallingford, Conn., 
and York, Pa., would take several 
days at least. But there’s a faster 
way. It’s here—the picture-and- 
word route.” 

That quotation is from a folder 
entitled “The Four-Minute Tour” 





put out by Continental Wire Corp. 

This printed “tour” comes com- 
plete with a uniformed guide who 
leads the reader through the Con- 
tinental plants. Pictures in the 
“tour” show the company’s manu- 
facturing operations. Captions stress 
the high skill of Continental’s work- 
men and the specially-built ma- 
chines that are used in the various 
processes—all of which leaves the 
impression of a quality product. 

The folder was prepared by the 
Taylor & Greenough Co., Wethers- 
field, Conn., Continental’s agency. 
The piece was sent to the company’s 
prospects and customers—electrical 
wholesalers and original equipment 
manufacturers. 


Burns & Roe makes friends 
by making waiting easier 


A simple, four-page folder en- 
titled “Welcome, Visitor” is making 
friends for the Burns & Roe engi- 
neering firm among visitors who 
call at the company’s New York 
headquarters. 

The folder offers the visitor com- 
fortable chairs, magazines, the 
morning newspaper, cigarets (“if 
you're fresh out”) and use of the 
telephone (“please keep your con- 
versation brief.”) It gives a brief 
history of the company. And it has 
a map of the office on which the 
receptionist can chart the visitor’s 
course to the man he wants to see. 

The piece was prepared by Greif- 
Associates, New York, the com- 
pany’s advertising agency. 


Strategically-located product 
gets king-size trade-mark 


When an assistant plant manager 
at a new Rockwell Mfg. Co. plant 
noticed that two of the company’s 
gas meters were installed promi- 
nently at the entrance to a college 
campus, he arranged, through con- 
siderable persuasive talking, to have 
extra large trade-marks mounted 
on them. 

Noting the young man’s zeal, 
company president W. F. Rockwell, 
Jr., wrote in one of his “Rockwell 
Report” ads, “There are those in 
our organization who feel the 
trade-marks are too large (they al- 
most obscure the product)—but we 
like his enthusiasm.” ® 


. ANYONE can do 
NOW PROFESSIONAL QUALITY 
PLASTIC BINDING! 


with these HAND-OPERATED 


PLASTICO 


PUNCHING & BINDING UNITS 


Model 24 

Punching Unit 

Precision-punches pages fast and easy Binding Unit 

with powerful SHEARING ACTION! Just incort cover ond peges 
. pull lever . . it’s PLASTICO-BOUND! 


7 
Imagine 
being able to produce genuine PLASTICO -bound booklets, 
catalogs, etc. — right in your own office! Single copies . . 
dozens ... hundreds — these two handy machines will give 
your literature extra prestige and selling power by adding ARCH DESIGN 
colorfulPLASTICO Bindings. Rugged, compact, and easy to ie and beauty 
use, PLASTICO hand-operated units are “at home” in every 
office or business -- pay for themselves in savings of time and 
binding costs. 


FRE Colorful 8-page booklet tells you how to get more out of your printed literature. 
Fill out and mail this coupon TODAY! 


us PLASTIC BINDING CORPORATION 


Originators of Plastic Binding in America 
732 Sherman St., Chicago 5, Ill. © 15 West 24th St.. New York 10, N. Y 
- — NS me meee x 
PLASTIC BINDING CORPORATION 
Dept. IM 732 Sherman St., Chicago, 5 Illinois 


Please rush FREE BOOKLET giving me full information about 
the new PLASTICO Hand-Operated Punching and Binding 


Units for office use. 


Name Title 





Firm 





Address 


FR 
BOOKLET City Tati in DUONG ccssscniiaticctabinaiais 

















Follow Proved Readership 


for best results 


WHEN SELLING TO OIL MEN 


Each issue of The Oil Forum goes to 4,519 men engaged 
in oilfield operations plus 4,358 others in or influencing 
refining — and it is Verified Audit Circulation! 
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Your 5 Best Reasons for 
reserving space now in 
April AMERICAN BUILDER 


am 


Distributed by paid subscription only 


eee 


to 108,864 (six months average) light 
construction men...with more sub- 
scribers than any other magazine in 
the market. 


Used many times daily by your best 
building customers and prospects, 
every working day of the year... when 
planning, building and buying. 


Seven big technical sections . . 

(1) Structural Materials (2) Doors, 
Windows, Millwork, Floor & Wall 
Finishes (3) Hardware & Building 
Specialties (4) Appliances, Electrical, 
Heating & Cooling, Plumbing (5) 
Tools & Construction Equipment (6) 
Management & Business Reference— 
Prefabrication (7) Classified Buying 
Guide of Products & Equipment. 


Completely flexible to the advertiser’s 
needs. You may use Classified Dis- 
play, pages, inserts or your entire 
catalog... any or all spotted precisely 
in the sections where your advertising 
will do you the most good. 


This is low-cost, long-life adver- 
tising. No increase over the regular 
AMERICAN BUILDER rates. In fact 
—reductions on furnished inserts of 
two pages or more. Closing Feb. 25th. 


April 


AMERICAN 
BUILDER 


Directory Issue 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN 
30 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. (ABC-ABP) 
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by Robert Newcomb & Marg Sammons 


COMPANY 


communicatio 
a 





HINTERLAND HINT 





How to turn field 
salesmen into 
stepchildren 


# A sales department field repre- 
sentative and his company’s man- 
ager of are 
beginning to emerge from a hassle 
of words of several months’ dura- 
tion. They started at opposite ends 
of the argument, but have managed 
to inch themselves toward the cen- 
ter. 

The sales department man’s gripe 
was certainly sound, but his adver- 
sary had that intangible known as 
company policy on his side. The 
substance of the gripe: The sales 
field force isn’t kept suitably posted 
on company programs and policies. 
This information appears to be dis- 
tributed, is distributed, 
principally to the plant people. 

The employe magazine, the sales- 
man protested, was built exclusively 
for shop personnel. Sales people had 
little representation in it and less 
access to it. The salesman who even 
got himself on the mailing list was 


rated lucky. 


communications just 


when it 


Out of sight, out of mind. . Out 
in the field, away from home base, 
the salesman felt that he wanted 
every tie to headquarters he could 
have. He belongs to the company 
just as much as a lathe operator in 
the plant, is doing just as much for 
it, and is uneasy over the feeling 
that he is both out of sight and out 
of mind. 

The company’s communications 
manager, on the other hand, de- 
clared that it was “policy” for man- 
agerial communiques to be beamed 
principally at the shop help. He 
argued that the sales department 


had set itself up as an unrelated 
activity, deliberately or not, and 
that it had its own reams of sales 
literature which it shoveled out to 
the lads in the hinterlands. 
Surveys of field staffs, which are 
infrequently made in_ connection 
with employe attitude studies, gen- 
erally support the field representa- 
tive’s view that when he’s off the 
reservation, he’s really off. He has 
a feeling of detachment which he 
considers management-imposed. He 
insists that he knows nothing about 
the company except the products 
it manufactures (and he may not 
know too much about these). He 
dislikes being kept in the dark. 


Firming up the family . . Com- 
panies have tried to correct these 
and similar evils by (1) bringing 
the outside sales force more closely 
into the fold and (2) by producing 
a new type of communications lit- 


( 
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Storybook . . Typical page from Eagle 
Picher publication tells of company’s prod 


ucts, plants, people in simple form. 








How’d 
you like 


to 108,864 buyers in building? 


Search the building market up and down or 
sideways, you'll never find a more realistic sales- 
maker than AMERICAN BUILDER’s APRIL 
DIRECTORY. It’s the light construction field’s 
“Point-of-Purchase” publication . . . hits builders 
on almost split-second timing... when they’re 
planning ... building ... buying. 

It’s loaded with what only we have had the long, 
intimate experience to learn...with all of the 


technical data, pictures, charts, tables, names, ad- 
dresses... money-making, minute-saving material 
for busy builders... 108,864 (ABC) light construc- 
tion men. And, you know, it never gets tired... 
calls and calls like crazy all during the year... and 
always by invitation. 

Fast facts you'll want to know are in the column 
across the page. Read them, then rush your space 
reservation to us today. 


April AMERICAN BUILDER Directory Issue 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN + 30 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 


(ABC-ABP) 
































I TANT 
OoOwrH 
INDUSTRY 


Products of the ceramics indus- 
try are directly related to the 
needs and requirements of our 
expanding population’s ever- 
increasing wants and needs. 
Food, Transportation, Com- 
munications, Construction and 
our National Defense effort de- 
pend upon ceramics. CERAMIC 
INDUSTRY gives you complete 
coverage of these ceramic prod- 
ucts manufacturers and their 
buying factors: 
Sanitary Ware 
Glass 
Porcelain Enamel Appliances 
Abrasive Wheels 
Architectural Porcelain Enamel 
Dinner Ware 


Art Pottery 
Electronic Ceramics 
Floor and Wall Tile 


...a multi-billion dollar mar- 
ket for raw materials, chemi- 
cals, heat control and recording 
instruments, material handling 
and packaging machinery. 





Write 
for 
Market 
Data 
File 


Ceramic Industry 


© INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


Also publishers of Building Supply News, 
Proctical Builder and other leading building 
industry publications 


5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3 
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erature calculated to keep the out- 
side sales force happy as well as 
informed. In a new determination 
to firm up that old family relation- 
ship, companies are broadening the 
scope of their literature to see that 
nobody is left out, that everybody 
is invited in. 

Close to the beam, if not right on 
it, is an attractive picture fact-book 
published by Eagle-Picher for em- 
ployes and other friends of the com- 
pany. It is so far superior to others 
in the same communications bracket 
that it would be unfair to mention 
the others in the same article. For 
E-P is pioneering in a new form of 
sound communications, by consoli- 
dating the best features of the em- 
ploye handbook, the recruitment 
manual, the indoctrination film and 
the product story. It cost money to 
produce, and experience by now 
must have demonstrated that it was 
worth every dime of it. 

Titled simply, “Picture Book of 
Eagle-Picher,” it sets out to explain 
and describe, in eye-catching pic- 
tures and to-the-point text, the 
company’s people, plants and prod- 
ucts. Rather than to describe in de- 
tail what this spirited 48-page de- 
vice contains, it right be better to 
highlight some of its outstanding 
characteristics: 


1. It is attractive to look at. It is 
conventionally designed, but it 
makes wide use of photos and color. 
It is well printed, on good stock, so 
that any employe—shop or sales— 
would be glad to have it around. It 
is an ornament to any employe’s liv- 
ing room table. 


2. Copy is brief and factual. There 
is no overload of text, no rhapsodies 
about the company management— 
just straight-from-the-shoulder 
facts with an occasional indication 
that the company has a pardonable 
pride in what it’s done and how it’s 
doing. 

3. The material is splendidly or- 
ganized. It kicks off with “a quick 
look at Eagle-Picher” on page 2, 
with number of employes, stock- 
holders, net sales, net profit, num- 
ber of plants, mills and mines. It’s 
all there, in ten seconds, and if the 


reader goes no further, at least he 
has chewed off the essential facts 
about the company. 


Even a map. . The story of di- 
visions, which follows, is long on 
informative illustration, short on 
copy. Milestones in the company’s 
history are given at the end of the 
section on company divisions, illus- 
trated by product trademarks, and 
a clear, simple gatefold map of com- 
pany locations follows that. Just to 
make it all clear as crystal, the back 
cover lists the company’s products. 
Many companies, issuing such a 
publication, might be enchanted 
with the idea of producing it but 
remain in doubt as to its circula- 
tion. Not so E-P. This picture story- 
book has a wide variety of uses as 
a communications device, and here 
are only a few of them: 
® As an employe indoctrination 
manual. It contains no rules and 
regulations but in a multiple-plant 
operation of this type, these would 
be locally handled anyway. Its 
value as a get-acquainted booklet 
is clear. 
e As a get-acquainted device for 
sales personnel. It’s a wonderful 
piece of literature to back up an 
initial call, a memorable follow-up, 
a pleasant reminder from a sales- 
man to customer or prospect. 
® As a public relations tool. It has 
obvious value for community 
thought-leaders in the communities 
where E-P is located. It belongs in 
libraries, in schools, in social and 
service club groups, in newspaper 
offices and radio and TV reference 
libraries. 
e As a recruitment device. A book- 
let of this type will tell a prospec- 
tive employe more about the com- 
pany than two hours of questions- 
and-answers. 
e As a stockholder mailer. The new 
stockholder particularly would de- 
rive a great deal of helpful infor- 
mation from such a booklet. It tells 
him all he wants to know about the 
company in which he has invested. 
For the curious, Eagle-Picher’s 
general offices are in the American 
Bldg., Cincinnati. If the file of E-P’s 
picture book isn’t dissipated, you 
might be able to wrangle yourself 
a copy. We wouldn’t know, but we 
do know this: It’s worth a try. §& 





e your production men 


Production lines keep rolling — no delays 
for lengthy label preparation, spoilage, 
or poor adhesion. Labels go on fast. . . 
clean. . . easy — no water, 

no glue, no heat, no mess! 


e your dealers 


Pressure-sensitive labels stick tight on any hard, 
smooth surface. Regardless of heat, cold, or 
humidity, they identify your brand . . . tell your 
product story . . . help make sales. 





@ your customers 


Buyers like these peel-off labels that won't “pop” 
or pucker . . . yet remove easily 
without soaking or scraping. 


= 
Special Roll Lo- 
st DISPENSED 
save time ond 
money in every 
volume loabel- 


ing opplicotion. 


Prossue-Sonitve LABELS 


WRITE TODAY for Your own Roll Label Printer is a specialist 

who can design and produce roll-dispensed 
TEST-IT-YOURSELF pressure-sensitive labels that sell on your 
piesa et achat product or package. Any size ... any 
of pressure - sensitive shape . . . on almost any stock. Consult 
somples for on-the- him on any of your labeling problems. He 
spot testing in your ° 

will be happy to cooperate. 


own plant. 
> KLEEN-STIK probucts, inc. 


7300 West Wilson Avenue e Chicago 31, illinois 
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friends 


res ay 


with 
the men 
of influence 





20,000 @ 39,000 @ 55,000 





Be sure you sell 


170,000 executive-engineers 


who control equipment 


and material purchases for industry. 


More and more key men in management, and those coming up through the 
executive ranks, are accredited engineers. Because of the increasing com- 
plexity of industrial production and design, these important positions de- 
mand the training and knowledge that is basic in an engineer’s education. 


These engineers are men you must reach and influence in selling to industry. 


Most direct avenue to all 170,000 executive-engineers is through the pages 
of Engineering Society publications. Engineers depend on these publications 
to keep them fully informed on the new, timely, significant facts they must 
have. Written by the acknowledged engineering leaders in their own fields, 
these magazines are circulated exclusively to engineers. The cost to reach 
this selective audience is low. 


Want proof? Then write or call any of the publications listed below. 


Remember ... engineers are educated to specify and buy! 





7,000 11,000 @ 40,000 @ 15,000 


MINING MECHANICAI 
blll ils ta ENGINEERING 


Published by the Published by the Published by The Published by The 
American Institute of American Institute of American Society of American Society of 
Mining and Metal- Mining and Metal- Mechanical Engineers Mechanical Engineers 
Jurgical Engineers jurgical Engineers 
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use the design 


publication 





to help you sell 


the OEM market 


Product designers are busier than ever keeping ahead of 
their competition, which makes it more important than 
ever that they keep up with new developments in the 
Original Equipment Market. More news to keep up with 
._.. less time to do it in. These are conditions that make 
PD&D more important than ever, for PD&D was designed 
as a news service to save readers’ time. For instance: 


wide range of editorial coverage on new and improved 
components and materials; progress reports on practi- 
cal use of recent developments; engineering laboratory 
equipment; new literature. 


quick identification of the product, service, or literature 


47 48 49 50 51 53 54 55 


The money advertisers invest in PD&D is a measure of ‘the value 
to them of the services rendered to product designers. PD&D was 
founded in 1946, has shown a steady growth ever since 


During the past year an average of 5,730 men sent in 
an average of 30,000 inquiries per month. More than 
half of these referred to advertisements— tangible evi- 
dence of advertising readership. 


Send for PD&D’s Market and Media Facts which in- 
cludes data prepared in accordance with NIAA recom- 
mended form: market, circulation, readership, editorial, 
rates and specifications, current data. 


data in brief 


Circulation, BPA, 34,216 individually addressed copies. 
Cost, flat rate of $200 per 1/9th page unit. Sold only in 
1/9th and 2/9th page units to protect readers and adver- 
tisers. Advertisers can buy as many separate units as 
they need. 
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that was designed 





described — illustrated whenever feasible. 


condensed items on what’s new, how it works, where to 
get it—including name of individual and telephone num- 
ber, when available. 


condensed ads Standard 1/9th and 2/9th page sizes put 
emphasis on facts. Makes it easier for the reader to find 
what he wants. 


reader-service cards help design engineers get additional 
information. 


tabloid style for fast reading. 


47 48 oo S 51 52 53.54 55 


Reader response, measured by the average number of inquiries 
received per month — 5.18 per inquirer 


red numbers 
indicate 
inquiries cleared 
through PD&D 





Product Design & Development 


PUBLISHED BY FRANKLIN H. JOHNSON, INC. 

216 East 49th Street, New York 17, N. Y. « MUrray Hill 8-3493 
representatives: 

New England + Cleveland + Detroit - Chicago + San Francisco + Los Angeles 
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= From time to time you have 
sounded off at great length, criticiz- 
ing advertising agencies for not ad- 
vertising. If you still feel this way, 
what kind of advertising, promotion 
and publicity program would you 
recommend for an_ advertising 
agency? Advertising Agency 
Partner 


Ten ways for an advertising 
agency to promote itself 


s Yes, I still feel advertising 
agencies should advertise. For- 
tunately, I think the record will 
show that more advertising agen- 
cies are advertising than were doing 
so five or ten years ago. 

A continuing and long range pro- 
gram to capitalize on the good repu- 
tation of your agency can and 
should include many of the very 
same activities you daily recom- 
mend to your clients. 

There are many media that can 
effectively carry your sales message 
to your prospects and also to your 
present clients (they have to be 
sold, also!). 

I suggest you take the following 
action: 


> Appoint an account executive. 
Don’t plan to work on your agency’s 
program between other accounts or 
on evenings or week-ends. Appoint 
a good account executive to your 
account. Make it part of his regu- 
lar work load, not an extra-curri- 
cular activity. Remember, your own 
account is one of your most im- 
portant. See that your best men do 
an outstanding job on it. 


> Build a mailing list. An important 
part of your list will come from the 
personal contacts of your account 
men, and others in your organiza- 
tion. NIAA, AMA and other associ- 
ation rosters provide a rich source 


PROBLEMS 


IN INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


by BOB AITCHISON 


of good names. Directories such as 
Standard Advertising Register, 
Standard & Poors, etc., are also 
valuable. In addition, you can cull 
names from news of advertisers ap- 
pearing in the advertising press. 
Still another method: 

Finger through the various busi- 
ness papers, and spot the ads where 
the agencies involved are obviously 
doing a poor job for their clients. 


> Produce a slidefilm or movie. This 
film could give a composite demon- 
stration of the various services of- 
fered by your agency, using specific 
examples of work done for various 
clients. For example, a trade show 
exhibit for account A . . sales meet- 
ing plans and material for account 
B ..a publicity program for ac- 
count C .. a direct mail campaign 
for account D . . an external publi- 
cation for account E business 
paper advertising for account F . . 
point-of-purchase for account G .. . 
market research for account H .. 
catalogs for account J. . and so on. 

Your film should also present 
thumbnail sketches of your various 
key men with experience back- 
ground of each. 


> Publish an agency booklet. This 
booklet should be a simple, stream- 
lined, fast-reading piece, probably 
of a size that would fit into a No. 
10 envelope. It would not only serve 
as one mailing for your direct-mail 
program, but would also be avail- 
able for use when contacting pro- 
spective clients. 


>» Prepare loose-leaf binders. Dif- 
ferent binders should cover, in some 
detail, the over-all program of cer- 
tain selected accounts (with the 
client’s permission, of course). Pre- 
pare binders for four or ‘five ac- 
counts. One will probably parallel 
some of the activities of most any 
prospect you might encounter. 


Continued on page 108 














Don't overlook this opportunity to capital- 
ize on in-plant decisions that affect your 
future growth. 
Million doliar spenders each year for equip- 
ment and plant improvement — the chemical 
industry never stands still. Quicker methods 
... more economical techniques... greater 
productive facilities — any means to beat 
competition are uppermost in mind. Chemical 
Engineering Catalog plays an exclusive part 
in this big industry picture. Over 500 leading 
manufacturers rely on CEC to take their 
product or service story inside chemical 
plants where buying decisions are made 
3,000 copies of CEC (5,751,000 pages of 
product literature) pave the way toward sales 
reach the right people and influence de- 
cisions inside 2,097 chemical plants. 
For example, CEC ‘‘processes’’ your product 
for future sales inside chemical plants as 
follows 





247 plants in New Jersey 


151 plants in Ohio 
288 plants in New York 
167 plants in Pennsylvania 


152 plants in Texas 
168 plants in Illinois 


89 plants in Canada 
and hundreds 


of other chemical plants 





CEC sells from coast to coast 
Discover for yourself how CEC’s complete 


distribution of 22,000 copies in 15,000 top 
rated process plants across the country can 
set up more business for you and help cut 
selling expense. Our local District Manager 


has the complete story. Call him today. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG 


REMNHOLD 

Publishing Corp. | 1 
430 Park Avenue = | 
New York 22, N. Y. -——= 
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ALL 


the next best thing 
to a personal call... 


and every month it reaches 7,500 key buyers 


The editorial matter in Steel Process- 
ing is of immense, practical interest 
to the operating personnel in the 
forging, pressworking, welding, 
forming, and heat treating indus- 
tries. It is written in shop language 
and addressed exclusively to proc- 
essors of steel. 

These people rely on Steel Process- 
ing for monthly news and feature 
stories that keep them informed 
about their respective industries. 
And as they seek this information, 
they read and remember your sales 
message and its important applica- 
tion to their individual jobs. 


Steel Processing reaches 7,500 key 
buying authorities. No other busi- 
ness paper covers the forging indus- 
try so completely and so economic- 
ally. Through Steel Processing you 
reach the important plant execu- 
tives, managers, production mana- 
gers, general and department super- 
intendents, foremen, metallurgists 
and purchasing agents. This circula- 
tion is audited by BPA. 

Find out more about Steel Process- 
ing and how it can do a thorough 
yet thrifty selling job for your prod- 
uct or service in the vast steel 
processing market. Write or phone: 


STEEL PROCESSING 


Published by Steel Publications, Inc. 
624 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Phone: COurt 1-1214 
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PROBLEMS . . 
continued from p. 107 


> Conduct a publicity program. A 
good publicity program, needless to 
say, can be conducted at a surpris- 
ingly low cost. The advertising press 
is always anxious to publish well- 
written feature articles based on 
activities of various agencies or 
advertisers. Your account men rep- 
resent a stable of potential feature 
story authors. You should always 
publicize new accounts and promo- 
tions within your agency organiza- 
tion. 

From time-to-time, after- 
hours activities are of interest to 
the “personal” columnists of various 
publications in the advertising field. 
For example one of your men might 
be a champion skeet-shooter or an 
Someone else 
politics. 


your 


outstanding golfer. 
might be active in local 
Take the time and effort to release 
stories and pictures on these ac- 


tivities. 


> Plan a direct mail program. Issue 
a direct-mail piece once a month. 
Some mailings could consist of re- 
prints of outstanding jobs, along 
with a brief covering letter. Another 
possibility is a series of well de- 
signed post cards, giving brief mes- 
sages about the work you have done 
for your various clients possibly in 
the “problem, solution and results” 
style. (Later such a series could be 
reprinted as a booklet.) Reprints of 
magazine articles by members of 
your agency, would also make good 
direct-mail pieces. 


> Use paid advertising space. Your 
logical publications here will in- 
clude the various advertising books, 
the financial pages of your local 
newspapers and some of the “man- 
agement” books. 


> Participate in association activi- 
ties. Be sure most of your men, par- 
ticularly the younger ones, are ac- 
tive in associations such as the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation and the American Marketing 
Association. 


> Develop a team of public speak- 
ers. Arrange for your men to de- 
velop talks that can be presented 
before various association and civic 
groups. = 
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-HEATING-PLUMBING and 
AIR CONDITIONING NEWS 


FORMERLY HEATING & PLUMBING EQUIPMENT NEWS 
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THE NEW NEWS IS NEWS 


Even under its previous name As for the new king size format, 
“Heating and Plumbing Equip- this surely makes for easier, 
ment News”, this publication al- quicker reading. For our adver- 
ways covered all the functions of _ tisers this means more intense 
¥ the industry —including air con- _ readership, with better position- 
ditioning. Now its new name _ ing of all advertisements, regard- 
HEATING-PLUMBING AND AIR __ less of size —and always next to 
CONDITIONING NEWS truly reflects editorial. 

complete editorial coverage of 

the entire market, up-to-the-min- New name plus new format plus 
ute developments in the industry, unusually effective Circulation 
and terse, factual news of New Plan (described below) add up to 
Products for which HPEN hasal- make the NEWS your number one 
ways been rightfully famous. buy for 57. 

















, A 
Medio! THE NEWS—DUN & BRADSTREET CIRCULATION PLAN 





Working with the publisher, DUN & BRADSTREET rating of $20,000 to $1,000,000 plus. Also covered 
checks its own nation-wide records to identify are Manufacturers, Gas Utility Companies, 
and evaluate every business establishment in Manufacturers’ Agents which are directly veri- 
this Market. Under this Plan—and to be eligible fied by the publishers. 


DuN & BRADSTREET net worth rating of $5,000 


- to receive the News—a Contractor must have a TOTAL EFFECTIVE 35 761 
to $1,000,000 plus, and a Wholesaler a net worth CIRCULATION 7 


PUBLISHED BY THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS, 93 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, NEW YORK 
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Three cablemen of the Long Island Lighting Co. 

“put power underground” with installation of 138-kv, copper-shielded, 

paper-insulated cable ir oil-filled pipe connecting 

Barrett Generating Station and Newbridge Road Substation. 
2 


Photo by Robert Yarnall Richie. 














What one magazine 
in the electrical world 
matches the quality of 


your own product? 


A leader, in your business or ours, is constructively restless. 
He anticipates new consumer needs, Persistent product im- 
provement is his religion. Finding new and better ways of 
doing things is instinctive. We speak with first hand feeling, 
for this has always been our state of mind, and much has been 
happening here at Electrical World. ‘Special Editorial Reports,” 
for instance. Improvements in statistical reporting — another. 
Interesting new features, too . . . the ‘Electrical Business Out- 
look,” the popular “Your Business,’ the now-regular “Live 
Better Electrically’ feature. The new 1957. Model Electrical 
World won't have drastic body changes, but under the hood 
there’s lots more than first meets the eye. So much, in fact, 
that with the January 7th issue, we go on a regular weekly cycle, 
with a completely balanced ‘‘news-technical-information’’ reader 
service, And with it, inevitably, a sharper sales tool for you. 





Electrical 
World 


Branch . . 


TOP MANAGEMENT FORUM 


. - or HQ function? 


Should branch sales managers hire 
and train their own salesmen 7? 


Should salesmen be hired and trained by branch managers or the 
home office? Does the branch manager's advantage of being 
more experienced in the local picture and its particular hiring 
and training problems outweigh the possible benefits of special- 
ized sales training personnel, more extensive plant and laboratory 
facilities, and closer proximity to policy-making executives? 


The opinions of board chairmen, presidents and sales vice-presi- 
dents of industrial companies vary widely on this question of 
basic policy. How such executives pattern their company policy 
in this respect and the reasoning behind it, are presented in this 
first of two installments on the subject. Their statements add up 
to a report in depth on both sides of this controversial question. 


eral very definite reasons. 

First, since our salesmen repre- 
sent the management of the com- 
pany to our customers, they are part 
of our management organization. 
Their selection and training is 
critically important and many man- 
agement people participate. 

Secondly, two-way selling is re- 
quired if the right man is to be 
hired for the job. Before offering 
a sales position we carefully explain 


No.. 


Developing responsibility 
in new men is home office job 


By F. H. Orbison 
President 
Appleton 
Woolen Mills 

A 


Appleton, Wis. ’ 
the company’s problems and the 
= Our salesmen are hired and responsibilities our salesmen carry 


trained at the home office for sev- in the solution of these problems. 
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We emphasize the difficulties and 
likely disappointments because we 
feel they are a challenge. Unless a 
man is pleased with this challenge 
he is not apt to be a good candidate. 
We want to give every good candi- 
date the advantage of judging the 
job in the intimate, “hair-down” 
atmosphere of our office. This way 
we, too, are better able to judge his 
reactions, thus to determine the 
compatability of our philosophies as 
well as our personalities. We want 
it to be the basis of decision for him 
as well as for us. 

Thirdly, in training a new man 
we want to develop in him a sense 
of responsibility. This is a home 
office function since it involves 
many people besides the sales man- 
ager. These specific responsibilities 
are entrusted to him: 


1. He must plan his own work 


schedule of calls. 


2. He makes all purchases neces- 
sary to his job, including a company 
owned automobile of his choice. 


3. He manages his own expense 
account, knowing what he spends 
must produce sales. 


4. He makes his own decisions on 
Continued on page 113 











measurement is important 


in good design... 





enue he 


MACHINE DESIGN 


Measurement Is Important To Good Advertising, Too . . . 


MACHINE DESIGN has pioneered in providing its 
advertisers with adequate tools for measuring 
the effectiveness of their advertising. Some of 
them are: 


1. Regular STARCH Reports 


Since 1952 these reports have been avail- 
able—not occasionally, but regularly. During 
1956 there will be 13 STARCH reports on 
13 different issues of MACHINE DESIGN. 


AD-GAGE Reports 


On all issues not studied by the STARCH 
organization, MACHINE DESIGN provides AD- 
GAGE reports on every ad in each issue. 
This service, available at no cost to adver- 
tisers, gives a quick and accurate check of 
advertising performance. 


Studies of READER REACTION 


Reader reaction to the editoral content of 
MACHINE DESIGN is measured by the number 
of individual requests for every article pub- 
lished. Tabulations of reader interest are 


available to anyone interested. They show 
advertisers how to follow the editors’ lead 

. . What to provide in their advertising to 
be of greater interest to design engineers. 


DESIGN ENGINEERS PROBLEM SURVEY 


Since 1946 MACHINE DESIGN has conducted 
a continuing panel-type survey of the rela- 
tive importance of major design problems 
as a planning guide for the editors. This 
survey also helps in copy preparation by 
providing important information on the 
needs of design engineers. Extra copies of 
the reports are always available at no cost. 


There are other methods of measurement, too. 
The man from MACHINE DESIGN will be happy to 
tell you about them—or drop us a line in Cleve- 
land and we'll send you copies of any of this 
material. 


Remember, no other design publication provides 
these “extras” in advertising measurement, just 
as no other design publication can deliver as 
large a reading audience of design engineers. 


f 
a | PENTON | 


publication 


You can always look to iil 1 CH i] F War | ul or outstanding readership 


Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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customer matters with confidence 
that the company will support his 
decisions. 

This is a system based on mutual 
confidence, well established before 
the man starts on his job and con- 
tinued through his training and into 
his work experience. Because we 
place unusual responsibilities on all 
of our men we thereby place an un- 
usual responsibility on ourselves to 
do a first rate job of selection and 
training. 

By the time a new salesman rep- 
resents us in the field we are con- 
fident that he is capable of carrying 
his responsibilities and that he has 
confidence in us. 


TO6 «> 


Branch manager, experienced 
in marketing, hires wisely 


By John S. Coleman 
President 
Burroughs Corp. 


Detroit 
~~ 


# Our branch managers hire their 
own salesmen. Each branch man- 
ager is, in our mind, the manager 
of the marketing activity in his 
area and is responsible for proper 
representation of Burroughs in that 
area. Consequently, our branch 
managers have been granted au- 
thority to approve the selection and 
employment of field sales, service, 
and office personnel to conduct 
properly the field marketing activi- 
ties within their assigned areas. 
This policy, we feel, has many 
advantages — the most important of 
which has to do with our philosophy 
regarding the selection of personnel. 
We do not consider it as hiring per- 
sonnel for our marketing activity, 
but rather as assisting people in 
finding the career that is best for 
them. Because all of our branch 
managers have had marketing ex- 
perience, we feel that they are in 
the best position to present most 


accurately the facts about a mar- 
keting career and to counsel with 
applicants in making a wise voca- 
tional choice. My personal feeling 
is that this is an obligation that 
responsible management has to the 
people who come to the company 
in search of their lifework. 

In answer to your question about 
initial training of new salesmen, we 
feel that this, too, is the responsi- 
bility of branch management. The 
importance of one’s first experience 
in embarking upon a new career 
cannot be overemphasized. And no 
one is in a better position to help a 
new salesman in this period of ini- 
tial adjustment than his own branch 
manager. 

Our initial training is a program 
of guided self-study. It includes an 
introduction to our company, how 
to use our advertising, product in- 
formation, and how to sell. 

Our branch management works 
closely with each trainee so that our 
basic marketing fundamentals are 
imparted effectively and accurately. 
At the end of each month for the 
first six months the new trainee’s 
progress is evaluated by branch 
management. He is advised of his 
progress so that he continually 
knows the areas that it is felt he has 
mastered and the areas in which he 
needs to concentrate his efforts. We 
have found this to be most valuable 
to the trainee and to the company. 


Sometimes. . 


Regional managers can assist 
in wider selectivity 


By S. M. Cooper 
Chairman 

of the Board 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 


New Britain, Conn. 


= As a general rule, salesmen are 
hired by the home office and must 
always be approved by the home 
office. However, in recent years, 
due to the growth and decentraliza- 
tion of our sales organization, and 
the need for the widest possible 
assistance in locating good men, we 
have allowed regional managers to 


hire a few men, subject to our ap- 
proval. 

Initial training of new salesmen 
originally was conducted at the 
home office entirely. However, in 
the case of men hired in the terri- 
tories, we usually have them take 
some months in the branch before 
coming into the home office, and, 
conversely, men hired in the home 
office spend a period at the branch- 
es. 

In general, I think that we are 
tending towards more decentraliza- 
tion and less regimentation in the 
hiring and training of salesmen. 


Sometimes. . 


Factors include availability 
of men, cost of moving them 


By John Hilldring 
President 

General Analine 
& Film Corp. 


New York 


= In the three divisions of our 
company the hiring of salesmen of 
necessity varies. Some of the factors 
which have a bearing on how we 
hire salesmen are listed below: 

1. The ability of the branch man- 
agers to select the right kind of 
man. 

2. The availability of suitable can- 
didates in the various sections of 
the country. 

3. Transportation costs and the ex- 
pense of moving men and their 
families. 

4. The importance of the prospec- 
tive salesman’s knowledge of the 
area in which he will work. 

5. The need for extensive special- 
ized training. 

In two of the divisions of our 
company where extensive special- 
ized training is not necessary, 
where suitable candidates are gen- 
erally available, and where the 
salesman’s knowledge of an area is 
desirable, the hiring is done at the 
branch level. It follows that sub- 
stantial savings are effected. Of 
course, all branch managers are not 
necessarily good recruiters. To take 

Continued on page 114 
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this factor into account, the branch 
managers are given assistance in 
the form of written guides in inter- 
viewing and selecting salesmen. The 
branch managers also have avail- 
able a professional testing service to 
assist them. 

In the third division, where spe- 
cialized background is desired in 
candidates and they are not gen- 
erally available throughout the 
country, where extensive special- 
ized training at home office is re- 
quired, where a salesman’s knowl- 
edge of a specific territory is of 
secondary importance, the hiring is 
generally handled by home office. 
The branch managers are frequent- 
ly called upon to conduct field in- 
terviews. 

In the first two divisions, initial 
training is done at the branch office, 
unless the starting date of the new 
salesman coincides with the starting 
date of a regularly scheduled train- 
ing course at home office. Usually 
the new man receives his initial 
training at the branch office under 
the guidance of the branch manager 
and with the assistance of senior 
salesmen. Then he is sent to home 
office for the first available training 
course. It is not economically feas- 
ible to run formal training courses 
continuously. Usually a man can be 
gainfully employed at the branch 
while waiting for a new course to 
start. We are thus able to minimize 
expenses, and at the same time give 
the man some field background 
which will enable him to derive 
more benefit from the courses at 
home office. 

In the third division of our com- 
pany the need for extensive special- 
ized technical” training, before a 
man can be of much use to a 
branch, is an overriding considera- 
tion. This training can be accom- 
plished best at the home office, al- 
though in a few selected branches, 
available laboratory facilities permit 
training to be accomplished there. 

It is our opinion that no one plan 
is suitable for all companies. Rather, 
the factors mentioned at the outset, 
along with others, must be evalu- 
ated for the individual company and 
procedures worked out accordingly. 
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HQ hiring, training works best 
for this type of organization 


By Robert Faegre 
President 
Minnesota & Ontari 


iper 


MA 
Minneapolis 


= Some years ago this company 
had district sales locations for the 
distribution of its Insulite line of 
building and decorative board prod- 
ucts and for its wide variety of 
paper products. Quite a good deal 
of autonomy was successfully prac- 
ticed by our district managers. 

At the same time it was felt that 
certain difficulties arose in connec- 
tion with paper work duplication, 
sales report overlapping, and delays 
in hard hitting sales communication. 
Also, we tended to find that sales- 
men too often preferred to conduct 
their calls by telephone or letter 
from behind our district office desks 
rather than on a person to person 
basis over the customers’ desks. To 
make a long story short, we 
eventually reversed our territory 
management procedures and now 
handle distribution operations al- 
most entirely out of the headquar- 
ters location in Minneapolis. 

Our only concession to the matter 
of regional distribution control in- 
volves six assistant sales managers, 
each of whom is in charge of the 
performance but not the paper work 
of a group of individual territories. 
These men do not have offices as 
such and are constantly on the 
move, working with the salesmen 
under their jurisdiction. We find 
that this kind of streamlining is 
highly effective and largely over- 
comes the inertia inherent in the 
management and control of a num- 
ber of individual sales office units. 

Because of the nature of our sales 
force and the fact that it operates 
out of the headquarters location, 
sales recruiting and selection’ are 
handled on a centralized basis. This 
obviously permits consistent and 
uniform application of employment 
practices and techniques. Quite 
naturally, recommendations: on ap- 


plicants are accepted from the field 
salesmen and sales supervisors. 

Once employed, the salesman is 
given an intensive formal training 
program — again on a centralized 
basis — and this program not only 
involves sales objectives but also 
includes direct contact with many of 
the other departments of the com- 
pany at the headquarters office, as 
well as at the three manufacturing 
locations. Broad rather than narrow 
initial training is considered highly 
desirable and offers the optimum 
opportunity to tap long-term per- 
sonnel potential. A secondary train- 
ing program then follows, normally 
in the field with an established sales 
representative. This, of course, is 
highly necessary to the salesman’s 
effectiveness under regional condi- 
tions. 


Yes... 


Except that new salesmen get 
part of training at HQ 


By Frank B. Kreider 
General 

Sales Manager 
Union Asbestos 

& Rubber Co. 
Bloomington, IIl. 

®# Sales applicants are interviewed 
and selected by the regional man- 
agers. After the final selection has 
been made, the candidate visits the 
general sales offices, the executive 
offices, and one of our plants. Upon 
the completion of this visit, the can- 
didate is offered the opportunity to 
join the sales staff, if he so desires. 

We believe that this program 
gives us a better knowledge of the 
candidate’s capabilities, and allows 
each of our executives an oppor- 
tunity to meet him. Furthermore, it 
gives the prospective employe an 
opportunity to “size up” the man- 
agement, as well as seeing the prod- 
ucts being produced in the plant. 
Inasmuch as our sales force is rela- 
tively small, we can follow this 
procedure most adequately. 

The newly hired salesman starts 
his training at the general sales 
office. Here he has the opportunity 
to learn the functions of the various 

Continued on page 118 
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Refining-Petrochemical Market: 
Plant, Operating, Management 
buyer coverage, . . through 
these 2 editions. 8,721* 





Drilling-Producing Market: 
Field, Operating, Manage- 
ment buyer coverage, 
through these 2 editions. 
17,680* 


All industry Market: 
Field, Plant, Oper- 
ating, Management 
buyer coverage, . . 
through all 4 
editions. 26,822* 


“As filed with 
ABC — subject to audit 


Oil & Gas Pipeline Market: Whether your products are sold in all, or just one 
se onan. division of the oil and gas industry ... contact your PE 
through these 2 editions. District Manager to learn how these four editions permit 
8,189°* you to select the specialized and/or integrated market 

coverage you wish... buy only the circulation you need. 


BOX 1589 


Only PE lets the Reader select the editorial he needs 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Only PE lets the Advertiser pick the market he needs 











No one, 

but no one, 
can better 
demonstrate 
where 


Metalworking 's 
buying 
authorities 
are located 
than your 
MACHINERY 
Representative 





A thorough knowledge of who’s who 

and where in Metalworking is vital to the 
success of your ’57 selling program. This 
information is dramatically presented in 
MACHINERY’S confidential study 
“The Case of the Inaccessible Executives” 
—and only your MACHINERY 


Representative can show it to you. 


He names names: big plants and small, 
and the buying influences in them, from 
corporate officials, through engineers and 
technicians ... shows you the complete 
buying “team” in plant after plant 


after plant. 


So...next time your MACHINERY 
Representative calls, ask him to 
demonstrate the Metalworking market 


— right on your own desk. 


Published by The Industrial Press, 
4 93 Worth Street, N. Y. 13, N. Y. 
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members of the sales staff. This is 
followed by a more extensive prod- 
uct training program at one of our 
plants. The salesman is then re- 
turned to the regional manager for 
his final conferences before being 
given a territorial assignment. The 
final training is, of course, close 
supervision during the initial 
months in the field. 

Since we are a medium-sized 
company, we can utilize this type 
program to great advantage. It is 
our policy to select and promote 
within our organization whenever 
possible. We do select men from the 
outside upon occasion, however, as 
we believe the knowledge and ex- 
perience gained thus adds to our 
organizational growth. 


Usually No. . 


90%, hired, trained by HQ 
where picture is broader 


By Karl V. Rohlen 
President 


Crane Packing Co 





Morton Grove, IIl. 


« In the sales organization of our 
company as it exists at the present 
time, 90% of our salesmen are hired 
by the home office. We have only 
one office we could call a “regional 
office” large enough to accomplish 
the sales training necessary before 
sending a man on the road. 

We feel that the training program 
must consist of the usual training 
as to salesmanship and, in addition, 
a full knowledge of our product, 
the application of the product to the 
industrial field and a_ general 
knowledge of the equipment into 
which our product is installed. In a 
small branch office it is not possible 
to get a sufficient knowledge of the 
application or the equipment on 
which it is used and in only one re- 
gional office do we have a suffi- 
ciently large coverage to satisfy 
these factors. Also, in this particular 
regional office the business is prin- 


! 
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cipally in those two categories and 
more concentrated training in those 
fields is possible. 

Training in the home plant has 
many advantages. The prospective 
salesman becomes better acquainted 
with the people in the home office, 
and they with him. The full range 
of the type of customer and the ap- 
plication of the product is covered 
at the home office. Full knowledge 
of the facilities for research or test 
while at the home office can many 
times give the salesman a better 
insight into what can be done in the 
future for a _ specific customer. 
Whether employed by a branch of- 
fice or the home office, a man would 
have to know the details of the 
manufacturing and inspection pro- 
cedures. 

I might add that our products 
(metallic and fabric packings, and 
mechanical seals) place us in the 
category of a “service” group. Our 
outside salesmen are expected not 
only to sell, but to give service as 
well. Experienced men in_ these 
fields are not readily found, and we 
have had to go through an ex- 
tensive training program with 
younger men. The applications of 
the above points, therefore, require 
more time for a training period. 


No.. 


HQ engineering work precedes 
transfer to sales department 


By Frank H. Adams 
President 
Surface 


vombustion 


= Most of our salesmen are hired 
by our home office and usually as 
graduate engineers. They are trans- 
ferred to sales after receiving train- 
ing in other departments of the 
company. 

Our industrial furnace salesman 
is very definitely an engineer as 
well as a salesman, and his techni- 
cal judgment and experience are 
important. It is very seldom that we 
can employ a man in the field who 
has the proper experience. 


Two-sided question . . 
more next month 

The question of branch vs. home- 
office hiring and training of salesmen 
stimulated so much interest and so 
many dissimilar and informative re- 
plies from company management thot 
IM editors are presenting the replies 
fully in two installments, See next 
month’s IM for by-no-means-unani- 
mous reports from the heads of Car- 
rier Corp,, Lily-Tulip Cup Corp,, Lin- 
coln Electric Co, and many others. 


oo ee eee eee nee e ee eeeeeeeenseres eee 





In many cases regional sales 
managers recommend a man for 
employment and eventual transfer 
to the sales department. This, how- 
ever, does not automatically place 
these men in the sales department, 
since they must pass through ex- 
tensive training in the home office 
engineering departments and dem- 
onstrate the qualities of an engineer 
as well as those of a salesman. 

The final decision on transfer to 
sales rests with the home office. 


No... 


Field executives look for sales 
talent, but HQ hires, trains 


By Sam S. Mullin 
President 

Cleveland Pneumatic 
Tool Co. 

Cleveland 





= Our field executives normally do 
not hire salesmen, although they 
are constantly on the lookout for 
sales talent. The responsibility for 
hiring rests with the home office. 
Here we have the facilities and 
trained personnel to properly inter- 
view and select applicants. 

The rapid growth of the aircraft 
industry, in but a few short years, 
has dried up the pool of specialized 
sales talent demanded by the in- 
dustry. We prefer to select young 
men and let them grow with the 
company. 

We find that initial training at the 
home office is to the best interests 
of both the company and the trainee 
because it enables the company to 
plot the progress and growth of the 

Continued on page 122 











‘n the Industrial— 
large Building Field 


Nowhere CAN YOUR AD DOLLAR 
BE BETTER INVESTED! 


. a pretty sweeping statement. BUT IT’S 
TRUE. For 22 years this January Directory 
Number has been the field’s only complete, up- 


to-date Product Reference. 


As such it commands the continuing year- 
long attention of the engineers and contractors 
who purchase-control the industrial-large build- 


ing market’s vast product requirements. 


And that’s not just conversation on our part. 
A survey established that 9 out of every 10 of 
these subscribers (all paid — ABC) use the 
January HP&AC when specifying and buying. 


As often as every week in many cases! 


Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 


AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 


KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. 


LOOK WHAT IT CONTAINS An alphabetical 


listing of all applicable products . . . names 
and addresses of all the manufacturers .. . 
a listing of all known trade names ...a 
guide to the products advertised in this issue 
. . PLUS the 


normal editorial content of a regular issue 


and the manufacturers’ names . 


to assure immediate cover-to-cover attention. 


YOU PAY NO PREMIUM Regular space rates ap- 


ply. This is not a 13th or extra-cost number. 


DEC. 10 CLOSING DATE Use extra space for extra 


emphasis in this extra productive issue. Re- 
serve space now to assure the most favor- 


able position. 


6 N. Michigan, Chicago 
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do you know 
of any market that 
moves faster than 
(900 miles-an-hour? 
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How fast can a market move? From the sleek 
A4D to the ungainly-dependable helicopter, the 
military aviation scene shifts so rapidly it takes 
the industy’s only 24-hour news service—the Ameri- 
can Aviation Daily—to keep up with the market. 
And this leaves room for AMERICAN AVIATION to 
do its exclusive, overall “industry” editorial job. 

The military market alone is a sizeable chunk 
of aviation’s $10-billion. Why, in just the last 10 
months, more than $5-billion for new aircraft and 
missile construction has been funnelled through 
the 18 military procurement offices—where AMERI- 
CAN AVIATION concentrates 8,884 circulation to nail 
down the key buying personnel for you. 


World’s largest aviation publisher’s .. . 


Throughout the aviation industry—airframe, en- 
gines, components, commercial carriers, business 
plane owners, terminal airport management—from 
86% to 95% of American Aviation’s circulation 
in each category is concentrated with the com- 
panies doing the greatest dollar volume. 

Its complete, informed editorial coverage, the 
wide range of its appeal, its exclusive “industry” 
concept, make AMERICAN AVIATION your primary 
aviation medium. The fact is, this one magazine 
alone delivers 91% concentrated coverage of the 
entire integrated-interdependent aviation industry. 
Arrange today to see “How to Increase Your Share 


of Aviation’s $10-Billion Market.” 


American Aviation 


17 E. 48th ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


1001 VERMONT AVE., 
509 STEPHENSON BLDG., DETROIT 2, MICH. 8943 WILSHIRE BLVD., BEVERLY HILLS. CALIF. 


N. W., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 139 NORTH CLARK ST., 
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WHAT 
DO YOU KNOW 
ABOUT 

COTTON GINS 
AND OILSEED 
PROCESSING 
MILLS? 


THIS IS A MARKET 


that covers all cotton creas 
from California to the Carolinas, 
plus the Midwestern Soybean 
Belt. 


THIS IS A FIELD 


that represents a huge potential 
market for ¢ Industrial 
Machinery ® Farm Machinery ¢ 
Power Units © Processing 
Equipment © Materials Handling 
and Transmission Machinery ¢ 
Solvents ¢ Bags © Insecticides * 
Scales ¢ Lubricants and 
hundreds of other 

industrial items. 


HOW MANY PLANTS? 


In round numbers — 7000, 
which includes cotton gins; 
cottonseed, soybean, peanut, 
flaxseed and other oilseed 
processing mills. 


COVERAGE? 


“The Press'’ has served this 
market since 1899, and offers 
you complete coverage, with a 
solid reader acceptance based 
on 57 years of accurate, 
responsible reporting. 
Write for circulation figures, rates, 
and brochures giving additional 
morket data. 


THE 

COTTON GIN 
AND 

OIL MILL 


Press 


3116 COMMERCE STREET 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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| individual. Facilities for educational 
| groundwork in policies, procedures, 
| product knowledge, sales promotion 


and advertising are readily avail- 


| able at the home office. 


Those who demonstrate leader- 


| ship, outstanding ability, willingness 


to broaden their knowledge and 


| usefulness, and who demonstrate 


characteristics of a “self-starter”, 
are quick to be singled out for pro- 
motion. Others are placed in a cate- 
gory of promotion within specific 
periods. 

Our policy of advancement from 
within the ranks promotes a com- 
petitive spirit. Consequently, the 
turn-over in our sales personnel is 
practically nil. This enables us to 
have semi-trained personnel avail- 
able for openings as they occur. 

The nucleus of cur sales talent is 
thus provided by the home office 
through selection and training of 
promising young men who, when 
they become ready for promotion, 
are able to step into positions of 
larger responsibility either in the 
home office or in one of our various 
field offices. 


Sometimes... 


Avoid fixed policy on hiring 
so as not to limit thinking 


By John H. Batten 
President 


Twin Disc 


= We do not have a fixed policy 
with respect to hiring salesmen at 
branch locations, for a fixed policy 
might limit our thinking. 
Frequently vacancies in our field 
sales force are filled by sending 
young engineers from either of our 
two manufacturing divisions. These 
engineers may have been employed 
in sales engineering, lab testing, or 
even design capacities. Our com- 
pany lays great stress on the quali- 
ty of our sales force, and by fol- 
lowing this practice we are assured 


that each man selected is the type 
our customers would want to help 
them with their problems. 

Each of these men has had the 
benefit of a minimum of two or 
three years of experience and is 
completely familiar with the prod- 
uct line. Further, we have had the 
opportunity to fully evaluate his 
personality and his ability to work 
with other people before permitting 
him to do customer contact work. 

In the case of the oil field dis- 
tricts we do, however, hold to a 
general rule that salesmen there 
should be recruited from the oil 
industry. The drilling end of the 
oil industry constitutes a consider- 
able part of our business. We want 
experienced oil people since this is 
a specialized market. In this in- 
stance we find it easier to train oil 
field engineers in the details of the 
Twin Disc product line than to 
train an engineer from the home 
office to be a good oil man. 

Whenever a man is selected by 
a district office as a probable can- 


didate for our sales force, we in- 32% 


terview the man at our adminis- — 
trative offices in Racine before tak- 
ing the man into our employ. If we 
feel that the man meets our stand- 
ards, we then take him through a 
training course in both our friction 
and hydraulic divisions. Each man 
is assigned a training agenda which 
involves a greater portion of his 
time in absorbing information in 
our application, design, and service 
engineering departments. Further, 
each man spends a predetermined 
amount of time in both assembly 
departments so he is completely 
versed in the details of each prod- 
uct. 

Even so, our product line is of 
sufficient technical nature that we 
usually consider his first year in 
the field to be essentially in a train- 
ing status. All of his sales calls and 
field contacts are made under the 
supervision of his immediate su- 
pervisor. We feel that the best 
training any man can receive is 
that training which is given in the 
field under the guidance of an older 
established sales engineer who has 
mastered the details of our various 
products and has thoroughly evalu- 
ated all pertinent market consider- 
ations. © 




































a customer . 


It’s no trick to find prospects for your product. 


But finding customers is another matter. Customers 
have to be created. It’s a process of turning cold group 
statistics into living individual people who believe that 


your product is best for them, or for their company. 


A customer is not created with the first sale either. 
It takes little genius to offer special prices, allowances, 
tie-ins or premiums to stimulate one purchase. The 
hard part comes in getting the purchaser to buy again 


and again—/rom you. 


What can your advertising agency do to help vou 
< & 4& : ae 


turn prospects into customers? 


Your agency should be able to get beneath a pros- 
pect’s statistical being and into his mind and emotions. 
You have to know him. Not just where and who he is 
but what and how he thinks—especially what he 
thinks about your company and product. Until you 
know these things you can’t translate vour product 


into terms that interest him. 


The first step then, is often market research. Many 
advertising agencies today are exceedingly well staffed 
and equipped to perform market research for you (cer- 
tainly we are) or have affiliations with marketing 
specialists.* 

The second step is corporate self-analysis and in this 
a solid and independent advertising agency can be 
invaluable. Your advertising agency’s role should be 
somewhat the same as a wife’s — affectionate and loyal, 
but plain-spoken and even occasionally a little 


doubting. 


Those days are gone for most industries when a 
good product and good service were thought suf- 
ficient for sales leadership. Markets are too big, com- 
petition too intense, buyers too fickle. Quality and 
service are hardly ever the sole possession of any one 


competitor. 


But corporate personality is. If you know what your 
prospects really want to know about your products 
and your company; if you know what really dis- 


tinguishes you from your competitors; if your adver- 


Howr to create | 






















tising really tells the kind of a company you are — then 


you have a competitive advantage no one can take 
away from vou. 

We are helping some 70 outstanding companies 
build and keep this kind of a competitive edge. Per- 


haps we can help you. 





*As a marketing-minded agency, so strongly do we belteve 
that good advertising ts built on solid facts that we operate an 
affiliate organization, Marsteller Research, Inc., devoted ex- 
clusively to market research and analysis. Further, we retain 
as staff consultants, Professors James Hawkinson of North- 
western, Charles H. Sandage of Illinois, Lincoln Clark of 
N.Y.U. and Melvin Anshen of Carnegie Tech—all acknowl- 
edged marketing authorities. 


areleller. Kckard, 
G ebhard wi eed, Inc: 


ewe ROT PS NS 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * PITTSBURGH 
AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS * BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC 
MARKETING COUNSEL * MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC 
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Arr ConDITIONING HEATING awn VENTILATING J ouaniricp 


gives 


Consulting and Architect-Engineers 


you 


Quality Contractors 


; H Government Engineers (Federal, 
Circulation State, School Board, etc.) 














where Public Utilities 
it 
counts 





Industrial Firm Engineers, 
Executives and other employees 





Building Engineers 





Manufacturers of Equipment 
(incl. Design Engineers) 





Manufacturer’s Agents, 
Sales Engineers 





Wholesalers, Dealers 





Educational Institutions, 
Libraries, etc. 


QUALIFIED CIRCULATION 


TOTAL  isse 


ACH&V’s continuing research not only finds your market for Large 
Building systems and equipment, but pinpoints the individuals 
in it... the Engineers, Contractors, Manufacturers and others 
whose importance as buying influences has been unquestionably 
verified. ACH&V’s circulation is then carefully developed to con- 
form to these research findings... to fit the market pattern as de- 
tailed in the chart above...to penetrate deeply into the areas where 
the major part of all Large Building activity is concentrated. 


It is this kind of Quality Circulation which makes ACH&V your 
best advertising buy for ’57. 


Look to acuav for reader action. 
Constant surveys established read- 


ers’ preferences, determine ACH&V’s BPA IN 8 


correctly-balanced content which in- 


vites cover-to-cover readership...and 
makes your advertising successful. Published by THE INDUSTRIAL PRESS 
93 Worth St., New York 138, N. Y. 
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First 8 months of 1956 
Advertising Volume show 6.6% increase 
= An increase of 6.6% (19,620 
in Business Papers pages) in advertising volume for 
the first eight months of 1956, was 
shown by some 305 publications re- 
porting to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. 
The gain in the month of August 


was 5.6% (1,918 pages) over Aug- 
NOTE: The following figures must not be quoted or reproduced without permission ust, 1955 





August/volume 5.6% (in pages) over 1955 Industrial publications reported 

1956 1955 page change % change an increase of 4.2% (983 pages) for 
the month, and 7.1% (13,950 pages) 
for the year to date. Product news 





Industrial 24,407 23,424 


Product News (1/9 page units) 3,013 


2,80° 

. papers gained 7.3% (206 units) in 
Trade 5,376 5,012 t 364 t 3 5 
vat ; sah August, and 8.0% (1,924 units) for 
pies 2,587 aie NE cp : the first eight months of 1956. 
Export 1,086 isin ra aid The group of trade publications 
Total 36,469 34,551 r 5. increased 7.3% (364 pages) in 

August, and 3.9% (1,757 pages) for 
Year to Date/volume 6.6% (in pages) over 1955 1956 thus far. Class publications re- 


1956 1955 page change » change ported an increase of 10.7 (251 





Industrial 210,251 196,301 13,95 + 7.) pages) for the month, and 7.8% 
Product News (1/9 page units) 26,040 24,1 + 1,92 + 8. (1,681 pages) for the year to date; 
Trade 47,347 9 + 1,757 + 3.9 while export papers gained a total 
Class 23,258 577 + 1,68] + 7.8 of 11.7% (114 pages) for the month 
Export 8,882 8,574 + 3.6 of August, and 3.6% (308 pages) 
Total 315,778 296,158 + 6, for the first eight months of 1956. 


August pages pages to date August pages pages to date 
Industrial group 1956 1955 1956 1955 Industrial group 1956 1955 1956 1955 





Aero Digest 46 34 385 387 Construction (bi-w.) “108 "103 306 
Aeronautical Engineering Review 67 64 646 572 Construction Bulletin (w .°258 *219 1963 
Air Conditioning, Heating & -onstruction Digest (bi-w. 304 "207 2004 
Ventilating 87 93 7 771 Constructioneer (bi-w.) 207 165 1862 
Air Force 145 46 452 Construction Equipment 12] 90 1095 
American Aviation (bi-w.) 7107 “135 903 Construction Methods & Equipment 147 138 1422 
American Brewer 42 39 354 Construction News Monthly 7 88 831 
American Builder 154 152 1484 Constructor 44 631 
1228 Consulting Engineer 7 29 554 


American City 145 127 
American Dyestuff Reporter (bi-w.) **156 “178 842 Contractors & Engineers (93/4x14 
158 (7x10 ad_ units) ] 151] 1410 


American Gas Journal : 
American Machinist (bi-w.)” 4034 Control Engineering’ 53 766 
American Printer 253 Dairy Record (w.) 7 65 477 
Analytical Chemistry 370 Design News (semi-mo) 2242 
Appliance Manufacturer 473 Diesel Power 34 45] 
Architectural Forum 1569 Diesel Progress (9x12)* 3 35 446 
Architectural Record® 1974 Distribution Age 7 59 842 
Automotive Industries (semi-mo.) 1973 Dixie Contractor (w.) 146 1301 
Aviation Age 1445 Drilling 127 973 
Aviation Week 2671 Electric Light & Power (bi-w.) 2 231 1338 
Bakers Weekly i ag 1377 Electrical Construction & Mntce. 118 =1231 
Baking Industry (bi-w.) 115 1158 Electrical Engineering 72 751 
Bedding 85 717 Electrical Manufacturing 232 2024 
Better Roads 36 311 Electrical South 69 59 522 
Boxboard Containers 69 524 Electrical West 90 81 124 
Brewers’ Digest 51 378 Electrical World (w.) °389 3077 
Brick & Clay Record 55 430 Electronic Design (semi-mo.) ‘116 =: 1543 
Bus Transportation 53 601 Electronic Equipment 74 58 586 
Butane-Propane News 81 752 Electronics 303 3458 
Canner & Freezer (bi-w.) || 731 304 Engineering & Mining Journal 136 1403 
Ceramic Industry . 74 560 Engineering News-Record (w.) **400 ©*335 3204 
Chemical & Engineering News (w.) *4265 °* 1921 Excavating Engineer l 49 350 
Chemical Engineering __. : 307 2580 Factory Management & Mnice. 211 202 1951 
Chemical Engineering Progress 74 555 Fibre Containers & Paperboard Mills 160 164 830 
Chemical Processing 183 1655 Finish’ 59 50 483 
Chemical Week : 269 Fire Engineering 5 46 429 
Civil Engineering _. 61 Fleet Owner 122 1133 
Coal Age ; pe sickle tons 111 Food Engineering 116 1041 
Combustion : Sacks 48 Food Packer 24 24 243 


Commercial Car Journal 179 Food Processing 81 81 737 
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Industrial group 


August pages 
1956 


1955 


August pages 


pages to date 
1956 1955 


1956 1955 Industrial group 


pages to date 


1956 


1955 





Foundry 

Gas 

Graphic Arts Monthly (41/2x61/2) 

Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 

House & Home 

Ice Cream Review 

Industrial & Engineering Chemistry 

Industrial Finishing (4!/2x61/, 
Industrial Laboratories 

Industrial Packaging 

Industry & Power 

Interiors 

Iron Age (w.) 

ISA Journal 

Leather & Shoes (w 

LP-Gas 

Lumberman 

Machine Design 

Machinery 
Manufacturers Record 

Marine Engineering/The Log 

Mass Transportation 
Materials & Methods 

Mechanical Engineering 

Mechanization 

Metal Finishing 

Metal Progress 

Metal Working 

Mid-West Contractor (w 

Milk Dealer 

Milk Products Jc 

Mill & Factory 

Mining Engineering 

Mining World 

Modern Brewery Age” 

Modern Machine Shop (41/2x61/2 

Modern Materials Handling™ 

Modern Metals 

Modern Packaging 

Modern Plastics 

Modern Railroads 

National Bottlers’ Gazette 

National Petroleum News 

National Provisioner (w 

National Safety News 

New England Construction (bi-w 

Oil & Gas Journal (w.) 

Oil Forum 

Organic Finishing 

Pacific Builder & Engineer 

Packaging Parade (93x12) 

Paper Industry 

Paper Mill News (w.) 

Paper Trade Journal (w.) 

Petroleum Engineer 

Petroleum Processing 

Petroleum Refiner 

Petroleum Week 

Pipe Line Industry 

Pit & Quarry 

Plant 

Plant 

Plating 

Power 

Power Engineering 

Practical Builder 

Printing Magazine 

Proceedings of the I. R. E 

Product Engineering” 

Production 

‘roduction Equipment 

roducts Finishing (4!/2x61/2) 

Progressive Architecture 

-ulp & Paper 

Purchasing 

Purchasing News 

Quick Frozen Foods 

Railway Age (w.) 

Railway Freight Traffic 

Railway. Locomotives & Cars 

Railway Purchases & Stores 

Railway Signaling & 
Communications 


(bi-w 


urnal 


Engineering 
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166 1574 
86 772 
186 1697 
158 1531 
143 1687 
62 626 
89 611 

599 


Railway Track & Structures 45 37 
Roads & Streets 113 110 
Rock Products 182 
Rocky Mountain 

(semi-mo.) 796 
SAE Journal 112 104 
Southern Lumber Journal 
Southern Power & Industry 

Builder & Contractor (w.) 


onstruct 


>OOoOdh Awe Bb 


Telephone Engineer 
Telephony 
Texas Contract 
Industries’ 
World 
Timberman 

901 Engineer 

cooling & Production 
Traffic World (w.) 
Utinzation 
Veneers & 
Wastes Engineering 
Water & Sewage Works 
Waterways Journal (w.) 

Water Works Engineering 

Welding Engineer 

Western Builder (w.) 
Western Canner & Packer 33 
Western Construction 101 
Western Industry 67 
Western Machinery & Steel World 89 
Western Metals 64 
Wood Worker™ 40 
Woodworking Digest (41/2x61/2)* 116 
World Oil $369 
World Petroleum (9x12 57 
24,407 


semi-mo.) 
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August pages 


Product News Group 1956 1955 


396 
897 
1281 


826 
970 
516 
514 
1997 
4022 
850 
1362 
1264 
1091 
1268 
897 
1545 
1132 
1150 
276 
217 
151 
492 
850 
468 
567 
1907 
336 
875 
537 
946 
527 
356 
1295 
1831 
728 


401 
844 
1150 


737 
874 
501 
951 
1795 
3642 
837 
1230 
1112 
1037 
1318 
844 
1442 
1002 
1114 
264 
201 
174 
991 
780 
467 
504 
1694 
354 
787 
534 
886 
487 
344 
966 
1793 
734 


23,424 210,251 196,301 


pages to date 


1956 


1955 
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information 
314x434” 


for product news 
units (approx, 


figures 
reported in 1/9 
x10” pages. 
Yontractors’ Electrical 
Electrical Equipment 
Industrial Equipment News 
Industrial Maintenance & 

Plant Operation 176 181 

Jobber Product News 96 27 
New Equipment Digest 705 654 
Plastics World 273 261 
Product Design & Development 336 320 
Transportation Supply News 210 200 

Total 


page 


176 
292 


749 


180 
308 
676 


Equipment 


3,013 2,807 


August pages 


Trade Group 1956 1955 


1432 
2432 
6425 


1649 

602 
5969 
2613 
2931 
1987 


26,040 


publications are 
- not in standard 


1384 
2688 
6002 


1666 

99 
5500 
2334 
2792 
1651 


24,116 


pages to date 


1956 


1955 





Air Conditioning & Refrigeration 
News (w.) (111/2x16) 
American Artisan 
American Lumberman & Buildinc 
Products Merchandiser (bi-w.) 152 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (semi-mo. 150 
Building Supply News 
‘hain Store Age . . Administration 
Edition Combinations 
Druggist Editions 
General Merchandise— 
Variety Store Editions 
Grocery Editions 
leaning & Laundry Age (11x15 
Laundry World 
(11x15 


2469 
118 


leaning 
Yontractor (semi-mo.) 
(7x10 ad units) 
Department Store Economist 
Domestic Engineering 
Electrical Dealer K 5 
Electrical Merchandising (9x12 ] 14 


fo, 


on & CO » 
I~ ® 


712 
1024 


1583 
1227 
1907 


333 
692 


1072 
1081 
295 
968 


462 
708 
1373 
426 
1405 


509 
1011 


1553 
1225 
1899 


285 
640 


1049 
1007 
275 
495 


335 
747 
1295 
434 
1436 
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ee en ae and a male unde. Each month the editors nro? 
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spinner, weaver, knitte . finishe ee ngineer. 
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Thus, the pains and nlanning he} md 7 


Editorial Impact at 
the point-of-purchase 


Before you look at a rate card, before you study a circulation state- 
ment ... you’ll find what you’re seeking in the editorial pages of the 
magazine itself. Look real hard, and you’ll get your answer in “net” 
coverage and readership, and not unrealistic numerology. 


The art of good editing has never changed. “Serve the readers self- 
interest’... and everything else takes care of itself. In a field as big 
and as broad as textiles, this is no casual task. But take your choice, 
any time... spinning, weaving, knitting — all right, knitting’s as rep- 
resentative as any. Here, right on this page, just three examples of 
TW’s practical production “How” articles ... written to be read, read 
to be used. 


, 


This is the pinpoint of “Editorial Impact at the Point-of-Purchase.’ 
This is what brings reader and advertiser inevitably closer together. 
For you, to get still closer, we urge —to sell textiles talk textiles and 
use a specialized textile publication, Textile World. 


Sample Checks Insure Best 
HIGH-BULK SWEATERS 


, | 


i orld with the most mill management subscribers 


EDITED IN GREENVILLE, S.C. © PUBLISHED BY McGRAW-HILL aD 





August pages pages to date August pages pages to date 
Trade Group 1956 1955 1956 1955 Export group 1956 1955 1956 1955 








>ctrical Wholesaling 

arm Equipment Retailing 

"arm Implement News (semi-m 
rists’ Review (w.) 

ueloil & Oil Heat 

sas Heat 

zeyer's Dealer Topics 

zlass Digest 

Hardware Age (bi-w.) 

Hardware Retailer 

Hatchery & Feed 

Heating & Air Conditioning 
vontractor 

Heating, Plumbing, Air Conditioning 
News (1114x1114) 

Hosiery & Underwear Review 

Hosiery Industry Weekly 

Implement & Tractor (bi-w.) 

Industrial Distribution 

Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 

Journal of Plumbing & Heating 
& Air Conditioning Contract 

Lingerie Merchandising 

Store 


yd 


Noe wm 


vaminos 
Farmaceutic 
Hacienda 
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Ingenieria 

Management D 
American j 

Management 
Dverseas Editio 


Petrole 


~umbd 
no 0 


or vu 


Pharmacy 
ista 


Revista Industri 


anish Or 


V r Age 
Motor Service (43/4x63/,) 
(National Jeweler) 
se Appliances 
Photographic Trade News 
Plumbing & Heating Business d : T bove figures include cl ifi i isplay advertising. 
Plumbing-Heating-Air Conditioning U publi 1 m ilies and have 
Wholesaler 3 
Progressive Grocer 
Southern Automotive Journal 
uthern Building Supplies 
ithern Hardware 
porting Goods Dealer 
Sports Age 
Variety Store Merchandiser 
Nestern Farm Equipment 
i Construction & Building 
Materialist Architectural Record . . 


Total 5.37 5012 47.347 pages in special mid-M 
‘Control Engineering . . 
August pages pages to date ‘Diesel Progress 
Class group 1956 1855 1956 1955 reported 





Age (w.) (103 1 "244 
Requirements 4] 
Funeral Director 1 


Finish . . F 


ion 


"Modern Brewery Age. . in 
Modern Materials Handling . . 
nth 
Product Engineering 
August iss f 
Textile Industries 
Se 4 ported in August 
Manageme t 
nthly : 96° “Wood Worker .. 
ithly 28 y , pers i 
Se , 108 . ssue of IM. Should hav 
oto Santas eee . first six months, 1955: 2€ 
I i Management d 2 a ‘ 
t in Bert BMadic Woodworking Dige 
. ae lies . 94 pages run in Hitche 
1 Ww.) 94 3 IU Z IO ‘ 
: = mitted in 
Economics (41/4x63/4 
Beauty Shox e § a i x 
as i e é Ve 7 ‘Fast Food .. formerly call Fountain & Fast F 
ern Hospital | 144 1280 l 


J pages 


jern Medicine (semi-mo. ‘Scholastic Coach .. not published during July and August. 
(4/4x63/4) “What's New in Home Economics .. not published during July 
Nation's Schools 48 3 984 1004 ind August. 
Oral Hygiene (4 ‘Automotive World .. has discontinued its Portuguese edition 
ll now show its advertising volume two editions in 
School Executive School ' . ten 
Equipment News i 


What's New in Home Economi 


+ ‘and 3.17 
scholastic oach 


to date in- 
ide 586 pages in } Too v issu run 
Total 2,587 2,336 23,25 21 in 1956 
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The marine market, billions 
wide and 15 years long... 


Today there’s more than one big-money market, 
but how many can you name where the esti- 
mated spending course is definitely plotted for 
the next 15 years? The marine field is as wide 
as it is long—big two ways—$1.8 billion being 
spent right now, this year, by ship operators and 
government . . . billions more planned for the 
next 15 years ahead. America’s merchant marine 
is in for a rebuilding, stem to stern. Your profit 
pattern, your whole future in this market may 
be remaking, too. What are you doing about it? 





Nautical Gear Courtesy of 
Abercrombie & Fitch 


Speed up your selling. . . put 
Marine Engineering /Log to work! 


Match the marine market, buyer for buyer, dollar 
for dollar, with the only magazine that’s big 
enough, broad enough to back up your selling 
every step of the way . . . Marine Engineering/ 
Log. And editorial content of extraordinary vigor 
and readership . . . a circulation so substantial 
(largest in the field, only ABC paper) it nails down 
every buying factor you must sell, and keep sold 
. .. Coast-to-coast, ship-to-shore. A strong sales 
tool, now stronger, combined with The Log. And 
a happy cost-to-coverage ratio to help you do 





your job in a big way, for big results . . . MARINE 
ENGINEERING/LOG, Simmons-Boardman, 30 Church 
St., New York 7, N. Y. 





Heavy cargo . . Workmen Ic 


on ting size of cargo the big plane 


Cargorama . . 


One-day show pushes 
air freight three ways 


By Leo Anderson 


® Airplanes are fairly easy to pro- 
mote. They’re romantic. 

But until recently the big airlines 
their promotion 
on passenger airplanes and passen- 
ger 
planes and air freight, which is a 
growing part of their business. 

United Air Lines 
when it bought five 


had concentrated 


service, neglecting cargo air- 


changed that 
new DC-6A 
cargo planes—had to change it, in 
fact, because the fleet of new planes 
increased the line’s cargo-carrying 


70%. And that increased 


capacity had to be sold. 


capacity 


The big push in that necessary 
sales job came during a series of 
“Cargorama” shows introducing the 
new plane to customers and pros- 
pects, to the press and to United’s 
own employes. 

The Cargorama at United’s Chi- 
cago headquarters was an all-day 
affair held in a big hangar at Mid- 
way airport. A spanking new DC- 
6A almost filled the hangar. 

In all, nearly 2,000 persons visited 
the big plane during Cargorama’s 
one-day stand. They mounted a 


Yontinued on page 135 
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Here are the answers to 
THE MOST-ASKED QUESTIONS 
about the NEW HIGHWAY PROGRAM 
and what they mean to you. 








== 2- Lane 


mmm 4- Lone and over 


How soon will the work get started? 


Contractors’ equipment has already moved the first dirt! 
From now on the number of starts will accelerate rapidly. 
Since June 25, when the Highway Act became law, more 
than $36 million of interstate projects have moved into the 
bidding stage. The chart below shows estimates of how this 
new program will push total new highway construction up 
to a peak of at least $8.4 billion by 1966. Compared with 
the current rate of spending of about $5.2 billion for all 
highways, this represents an increase of better than 60% 
in dollar volume during the next 10 years. 


The New Highway Act Means: 





Highway Construction 


$5.2 Billion In 1956, to’... Po 
ono” 





Expenditures for new highway 
construction, in billions 


aw ?Te 
- al 
Will Rise from of 


Or... At Least $8.4 Billion in 1966 


Federal-Aid Projects 


With the answers and other pertinent information 
prepared by the Marketing Staff of CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS and EQUIPMENT the following pages 
provide a reliable picture of the market that will result 
from the new Federal Highway Law. The law pro- 
vides an over-all expenditure on interstate, primary 
and urban roads—by both federal and state govern- 
ments—of $32.5 billion. This is the largest single 
program ever undertaken by the United States govern- 
ment—short of World War II—but one that can be 
handled without too much difficulty by the construc- 
tion industry and its suppliers. 


PORTRAIT 
OF A 32.5 
BILLION 
DOLLAR 
MARKET 





How fast will it proceed? 


In general as fast as the money becomes available. Since 
June 29, more than $800 million of interstate highway 
projects have been approved. The average lag time of 21 
months between the allocation of highway funds to the 
states and the completion of design work may be cut to 15 
months as a result of efforts by state highway engineers. 
Some $12 billion of highway projects now in the planning 
stage are expected to help speed up the start of construction. 


NEW HIGHWAY PROGRAM 
MARKET REPORT 
by the marketing staff of 


Construction 
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HOW MUCH HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION IS PROVIDED FOR FISCAL 1957 


This much is provided for fiscal 1957... 


... by Previous Legislation ... by Highway Act 1956 


Plans Not Yet 
STATES Approved Programmed Programmed Interstate Other 





Maine $ 1,468 $ 10,522 $ 5,338 8,936 $ 1,862 
New Hampshire 556 2,633 10,316 6,944 1,124 
Vermont 1,310 1,263 7,538 6,944 1,036 
Massachusetts 13,378 20,293 18,782 23,722 4,638 
Rhode Island 1,609 1,987 2,550 6,944 1,388 
Connecticut 2,015 4,083 39,484 10,699 2,332 


NEW ENGLAND 20,336 40,781 84,008 64,189 12,380 








New York 56,130 25,042 48,462 78,771 15,956 
New Jersey 6,972 12,629 31,316 24,337 4,750 
Pennsylvania 22,311 44,177 24,156 59,566 12,062 
Maryland 16,627 18,131 7,308 13,327 2,724 
a ¢. 2,564 13,976 2,476 6,944 1,480 
Delaware 1,188 3,490 7,926 6,944 1,066 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 105,792 117,445 121,644 189,889 38,038 








Virginia 7,920 17,574 16,740 22,493 4,828 
West Virginia 7,048 12,915 23,306 13,237 2,724 
North Carolina 2,964 20,031 13,134 28,326 6,018 
South Carolina 1,976 17,952 13,956 14,940 3,174 
Georgia 13,136 32,641 21,986 25,893 5,770 
Florida 13,779 6,859 11,834 18,891 4,120 
Alabama 5,370 14,910 7,246 22,572 5,010 
Mississippi 5,078 11,608 16,324 17,620 3,988 
Lovisiana 3,982 22,938 6,206 18,340 3,972 
Kentucky 1,727 6,856 22,716 20,839 4,488 
Tennessee 7,677 16,830 26,190 23,759 5,250 


SOUTH 70,657 181,114 179,638 226,910 49,342 








Ohio 9,511 53,383 27,144 47,576 10,002 
Indiana 15,951 20,917 42,270 27,030 5,978 
Ilinois 17,862 34,818 17,904 52,388 11,154 
Wisconsin 7,582 13,188 16,820 25,307 5,712 
Michigan 20,707 33,172 10,804 39,947 8,588 


MIDDLE WEST 71,613 155,478 114,942 192,248 41,434 








Minnesota 7,182 9,132 8,802 25,033 5,940 
lowa 4,959 18,859 9,254 22,696 5,400 
Missouri 6,553 20,361 10,230 30,096 6,958 
Arkansas 5,122 15,734 15,166 16,144 3,720 
North Dakota 10,641 8,388 7,250 12,318 2,848 
South Dakota 7,892 15,815 724 12,867 3,026 
Nebraska 4,548 9,046 25,016 15,934 4,160 
Kansas 9,371 11,601 8,432 20,164 5,114 
Oklahoma 13,874 15,495 17,670 19,880 4,774 
Texas 17,310 15,577 17,262 63,858 15,088 
Montana 4,301 11,553 20,576 15,960 3,966 
Wyoming 2,917 4,431 1,246 11,545 2,436 
Colorado 1,078 8,408 23,918 15,188 3,938 
New Mexico 4,399 1,965 6,586 13,490 3,216 


WEST OF MISS. 100,147 166,365 172,132 295,173 70,584 








idaho 2,860 4,680 10,618 11,248 2,440 
Utah 1,442 8,065 1,222 10,826 2,384 
Arizona 2,356 4,288 2,738 12,733 2,996 
Nevada 708 6,673 11,138 11,600 2,406 
Washington 9,667 14,198 5,240 17,846 4,066 
Oregon 848 3,805 3,716 15,084 3,724 
California 9,747 18,614 7,180 63,364 13,444 


FAR WEST 27,628 60,323 41,852 142,701 31,460 








*TOTAL $396,173 $721,506 $714,216 $1,111,110 $243,238 
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AND FISCAL 1958 BY FEDERAL-AID ALLOCATIONS ALREADY MADE? 


This much is provided for fiscal 1958... 













Interstate Other STATES 



















































15,192 $ 12,666 Maine 

11,805 7,642 New Hampshire 

11,805 7,040 Vermont 

40,328 31,536 Massachusetts EXPLANATION OF CHART: 

11,805 9,430 Rhode Island 

18,188 15,852 casi For fiscal 1957, $3.2 billion in new high- 
109,123 84,166 NEW ENGLAND 


way construction is provided for. This 
includes the $1.8 billion by previous federal- 














































133,910 108,494 New York g ‘eae oe 
41,374 32,306 i prowl aid authorizations plus the $1.4 billion by 
101,261 82,018 Pennsylvania the Highway Act of 1956. For fiscal 1958, 
22,656 18,516 Maryland allocations under the new Highway Act 
11,805 10,068 D. C. ata ogy ae ee 
11,805 7,252 Sishenien provide for $3.5 billion in highway con- 
322811 258.654 MIDDLE ATLANTIC struction. These figures include both federal 










and state funds. Some will go for right-of- 























































38,238 32,826 Virginia way acquisition. 
22,502 18,526 West Virginia . . . 
48.153 40,922 Shit, Gcitinis Bids on much of this federal-aid work 
25,399 21,586 South Carolina should come along fast. That’s because the 
poy ted aan a states now have a huge $12-billion backlog 
’ , orida . : ° ° 

38,372 34,062 Diiemaii of highway projects in the planning stage, 
29,954 27,118 Mississippi some of which qualify for the interstate 
31,178 27,004 Lovisiana system. With a head start on the planning, 
35,426 30,522 Kentucky h cect ¢ for bids withi 

: 40,390 35,702 Tennessee t rae projects = go Out for Ddids within a 

385,746 335,516 SOUTH relatively short time. 








































80,880 68,016 Ohio 
* 45,950 40,656 Indiana 
89,059 75,842 Illinois e 
43,021 38,834 Wisconsin 
67,910 58,396 Michigan 
326,820 281,744 MIDDLE WEST 






























































42,557 40,392 Minnesota 
38,583 36,722 lowa 
51,163 47,316 Missouri 
27,446 25,294 Arkansas 
20,940 19,368 North Dakota 
21,873 20,580 South Dakota 
27,089 28,294 Nebraska 
34,279 34,780 Kansas 
33,796 32,462 Oklahoma 
108,559 102,604 Texas 
27,132 26,974 Montana 
19,628 16,566 Wyoming 
25,819 26,778 Colorado 
22,933 21,872 New Mexico 











501,797 480,002 WEST OF MISS. 































































19,120 16,596 Idaho 
18,404 16,210 Utah 
21,647 20,378 Arizona 
19,720 16,358 Nevada 
30,338 27,646 Washington 
25,643 25,326 Oregon 
107,720 91,416 California 
242,592 213,930 FAR WEST *Total cost in thousands of dollars, including right- 
of-way acquisition, based on allocations made under 
$1,888,889 $1,654,002 *TOTAL the Highway Act of 1956 and previous legislation. 
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Are there enough contractors 


to handle the increased volume of work? 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS’ Business News Depart- 
ment has been keeping its finger on the pulse of contractor 
capacity for many years. Each year, this department reports 
on the number of contractors who took on $100,000 or 
more in new business during the preceding year. The latest 
figures show, that in 1955, 7,986 heavy construction 
contractors had $100,000 or more in new business. These 
contractors handled 17,511 projects costing $11.9-billion. 
Here’s the way this new high in the number of contractors 
breaks down by type and amount of work: 


$1,000,000 $500,000 $100,000 
or to to 
more $1,000,000 $500,000 Total 


Other-than-Building 
Contractors 1,234 893 2,703 


Building Contractors 1,284 662 1,210 3,156 
Combined Total 2,518 1,555 3,913 7,986 


These figures show a 2% increase, over 1954, in the num- 
ber of contracting firms in the $100,000 or more bracket 
and a 20% increase in the dollar volume of contracts. New 
firms entering this booming market, new machines, new 
materials, new methods and techniques have all helped to 
increase contractor capacity in the past year. 


The big story in the contractors’ ability to increase work 
capacity lies in the historical growth between 1940 and 
1955. During this period, there has been a phenomenal rise 
in the number of construction contractors doing $100,000 
or more in new business per year. The fastest growing firms, 
during these years, are those doing other-than-building con- 
struction. They have shown an almost uninterrupted ex- 
pansion since the World War II low of 986 in 1944. By 
1955, their number increased to a record 4,830 firms. This 
is an increase of 390%, more than triple the 1940 count. 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS circulation has kept steady 
pace with this tremendous growth in contractor capacity. 
Going from 8,256 contractor-readers in 1940, Construc- 
tion Methods’ contractor circulation jumped 225% to the 
present total of 26,305 contractor-readers. This is where 
you can help your company to get their share of this huge 
market. Construction Methods penetrates and covers many 
of the contracting firms who will be doing the actual high- 
way work and who will be specifying and buying your 


4,830 
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Contractors Doing $100,000 or More 
Per Year in New Heavy Construction 
Triple in Number 1940-1955 


_ 


All Contractors Doing 
Heavy Construction 


Contractors Doing 
Other Than , 
Building : 


Building 
Contractors 


Construction Methods 











products. CONSTRUCTION METHODS AND EQUIP- 
MENT reaches 13,274 construction companies. 100 of 
these companies have 12 or more subscribers among their 
personnel. 7,609 have 2 to 11 subscribers; 5,565 have one 
subscriber each. Total contractor circulation is 26,305 
which represents 65% of Construction Methods total 
circulation of 39,969. By advertising your products and 
services in the contractors’ magazine, CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS, you'll be reaching the important contractors 
who will be doing much of this highway work. 


California Division of Highways Photo 
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(Advertisement ) 


How much equipment, material and labor will be needed for the next three years? 


Construction machinery and material manufacturers are 
set to handle the $8.4 billion highway program without 
difficulty this year and are getting ready to handle an 
$11-billion program by 1959. The following tables were 


prepared by the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads and the 
American Road Builders’ Association and give details 
that will be helpful in planning your construction market- 
ing program. 


ESTIMATED EQUIPMENT MATERIAL AND LABOR REQUIREMENTS 
FOR AN EXPANDED HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 





Calendar Year Units 1957 1958 1959 





Structural Steel Thousand tons 
1 Wide Flange Shapes 
2 Standard Shapes 
3 Bearing Piles 
4 Sheet Piles 
5 Wide Plates 
6 Standard Plates 
7 Subtotal 
Reinforcing Steel (1) 
8 Bar 
9 Wire 
10 Subtotal 
11 Corrugated Metal Pipe 
12 Other Misc. Steel (2) 
13 Total Steel 
14 Cement (3) 


15 Bituminous Material 


Thousand tons 


Thousand tons 

Thowsand tons 

Thousand tons 

Million bbls. 

Million tons 
Aggregates (4) 

16 Purchased (5) 

17 Produced (5) 

18 Total Aggregates 

19 Lumber 

20 Timber Piling 

21 Concrete Culvert Pipe 

22 Clay Pipe and Tile 

23 Petroleum Products (6) 


Million tons 303 

Million tons 437 
Million tons 722 753 
Million B. F. 535 558 
Million B. F. 158 165 
Million tons 3.57 372 
Thousand tons 73 76 
Million gals. 987 1,029 
Million Ibs. 135 141 
Thousand Workers 424 442 443 


24 Explosives 

25 Labor (7) 

(1) Does not include reinforcement in concrete culvert pipe. 

(2) Includes steel guard rail, fences, cast iron pipe, pavement joint devices, 
tubular piling, nails, etc. 

(3) Does not include cement in concrete culvert pipe. 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Public Roads 


Latest ARBA Estimates on Equipment 
Additional 
Units (b) 





Present 


Description Inventory (a) 





Construction Machinery and Allied Equipment 
Tractors, Crawler (1) 
Tractors, 2 and 4 Wheel (Contractors type) 
Scrapers, Hauling (All Types) 
Off-highway Hauling Equipment 
(End, Side and Bottom Dumps) 
Power Cranes & Shovels 
Motor Graders 
Rollers, All Types 
Loaders, Front End, Wheel 
Ditchers & Trenchers 
Hydraulic Hoists & Dump Bodies (2) 
Air Compressors, Portable 
Batching Plants, Concrete 
Concrete Mixers, Portable 
Contractor Pumps 
Concrete Pavers 
Concrete Spreaders 
Concrete Finishers 
Truck Mixers & Agitators 
Asphalt Plants, Portable 
Bituminous Pavers (Spreaders-Finishers) 
Bituminous Distributors, Truck Mounted 
Crushing & Screening Plants, Portable 
Miscellaneous Units (10%) 
Subtotal 
Motor Vehicles 
Pickups & Autos 
Trucks, 12-3 Tons 
Trucks, over 3 Tons 
Trucks, Miscelianeous 
Subtotal 
Grand Total 


33,000 
9,300 
17,200 


4,500 
3,000 
3,200 


11,200 
16,500 
15,100 
13,000 


1,800 
3,000 


2,500 


2,300 
20,928 
233,703 


3,144 
34,584 





11,825 
42,350 
38,720 
4,050 1,800 
96,945 22,500 
330,648 (3) 57,084 


2,0v0 
9,600 
8,500 


(1) Including attachments and power control units 

(2) Not in total, included as integral parts of tracks and off-highway 
hauling equipment. 

(3) Net total of all construction equipment in use. Additional units in other 
than highway work not included. 

(a) Equipment Units available for highway contract construction as of 
Jan. 1, 1956. 

(b) Additional units required for $1.0 billion net highway contract con- 
struction (for annual work volumes in excess of $5.8 billion). 


What dees CONSTRUCTION METHODS offer its readers concerning latest trends in 
equipment and its applications, materials and their uses and construction techniques? 


The editorial policy of CONSTRUCTION METHODS 
AND EQUIPMENT has always been to provide contractors 
with the latest information and ideas designed to save time, 
money and materials. The major portion of editorial arti- 
cles, written at the scene of construction operations, feature 
suggestions that aid in more successful contracting opera- 
tions. Our readers prefer and pay for CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS because it consistently delivers information that 
helps the contractor to better utilize his manpower, ma- 
chines and materials. How well CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS is doing this job is shown in the reports of the 
Lloyd H. Hall Company, independent research specialists. 
They have been studying the editorial content of national 
construction books since 1953. On those subjects most im- 
portant to contractors, (1) equipment and its use; (2) mate- 
rials and their use; (3) construction techniques, Lloyd Hall 


studies show, that over the past three years, CONSTRUC- 
TION METHODS has carried over 1700 pages or 70% of 
its total editorial content in the above three classifications. 
This is nearly twice as much as any other construction 
magazine published on these subjects. 
Here’s the complete breakdown on these figures, giving total 
pages carried and percent of editorial content by years 
(Jan.-June) 
1955 1956 
Number Pages 543 524 540 291 
% of Total Editorial 72.7% 70.9% 68.9% 67.2% 
These figures show in detail why the type of contractors you 
want to reach pay their money for Construction Methods. 
It’s the contractor’s book . . . written to solve their every- 
day problems. 


1953 1954 
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How can you get your share 
of the new highway building program? 


By making sure that information on your equip- 
ment, materials, supplies and services are made 
available to contractors. This is the year for road- 
building . . . the necessary money for construction 
has been provided . . . interest is high. Contractors 
will be shopping around . . . getting a line on new 
machinery . . . learning new methods and tech- 
niques . . . finding new uses for present day equip- 
ment and materials. In general, they’ll be looking 
for more ways to get their jobs done better, faster 
and cheaper. 


You can get your complete product sales story to 
contractors through the advertising pages of 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS, the contractors’ 
magazine. You'll find it a low-cost way of condi- 
tioning roadbuilding contractors on the values of 
your products and services. Among the 39,969 
paid subscribers to CONSTRUCTION METH- 
ODS are the biggest buyers in this roadbuiding 
program . . . make sure they buy your products. 


The January, 1957 issue of CONSTRUCTION 
METHODS will be devoted to the new roadbuild- 
ing program to tie in with the huge 1957 American 
Road Builders Association Road Show to be held 
in Chicago’s International Amphitheater. The 
Road Show Issue of CONSTRUCTION METH- 
ODS is a natural place for you to get your story 
to the buyers in this market. Contractors are vital- 
ly interested in the roadbuilding program . . . they 
are looking forward to this special CONSTRUC- 
TION METHODS report on the equipment and 
material used for roadbuilding. 

Call your CONSTRUCTION METHODS repre- 
sentative today (his name is below), he’ll give you 
all the information on how this special report is 
aimed directly at your top customers and prospects 
—the contractors who will be doing the actual 
highway work. For the best contractor coverage, 
plan to include this issue in your 1957 budget— 
forms close: December 15th. 








OFFICES AND REPRESENTATIVES 


Dallas 2, 
Adolphus Tower Bidg. 
Main & Akard Sts. 
Prospect 5054 
(D. C. Billian) 
Los Angeles 17, 
1125 West 6th Street 
Madison 6-9351 
(H. L. Keeler) 
San Francisco 4, 
Cleveland 15, 68 Post Street 
1510 Hanna Bidg. Douglas 2-4600 
Superior 1-7000 (R. C. Alcorn) 
(W. E. Donnell) Besten 16 
a 3, 350 Park Square Bidg. 
rchitects Bidg. Hubbard 2-7160 
17th & Sansom Sts. e 
Rittenhouse 6-0670 Detroit 26, 
856 Penobscot Bidg. 


(L. S. Kelly, Jr.) 
Atlanta 3, Woodward 2-1793 
St. Lovis 8, 


1321 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg. 
3615 Olive Street 


Walnut 5778 
(W. D. Lanier) Jefferson 5-4867 


Construction 


Methods «i. 


330 W. 42nd St. 
N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


@® @ 


New York 36, 
330 West 42nd Street 
Longacre 4-3000 
(R. H. Larsen) 
Chicago 11, 
520 North Michigan Ave. 
Mohawk 4-5800 
(D. J. McGrath, 
H. J. Mashur, Jr., 
J. L. Rice) 
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AIR FREIGHT . . 


continued from opposite p. 129 


flight of stairs and walked into the 
plane’s cargo cabin, which was 
loaded with a variety of freight 
ranging from boxes of baby chicks 
to a steel, 3,800-pound jet aircraft 
engine container, which looked 
very much like a small steam loco- 
motive boiler. 

Inside the plane, a United sales- 
man told all about the DC-6A (it 
is slightly bigger than a railroad box 
car and it can carry a 30,000-pound 
payload). 

Outside the plane the visitors 
went down a line of exhibits demon- 
strating quick, efficient cargo-han- 
dling, teletype order-handling, spe- 
cial packaging developed for air- 
shipped cargo and centralized car- 
go control to see that a particular 
shipment gets on the right plane to 
go to the right destination. 

The visitors wound up at a coffee 
bar presided over by a pretty stew- 
ardess. 

The first visitors to the Chicago 
Cargorama were 15 reporters and 
editors from the business and gen- 
eral press. During the day an esti- 
mated 1,500 United employes—in- 
cluding sales executives and sales- 
men—went through the plane. 

And the payoff came with the 
visit of representatives of various 
companies and organizations that 
use United air freight. These in- 
cluded traffic managers, production 
managers, trucking executives and a 
few shipping clerks. 

“There weren’t many shipping 
clerks,” a United official said. “I 
guess their bosses wouldn’t let them 
off — they wanted to come them- 
selves.” 

Besides the Chicago show, Car- 
goramas were held in New York 
and San Francisco. And others are 
scheduled for Cleveland, Newark 
and Los Angeles when the increased 
freight service is introduced at those 
points. 

The Cargoramas were the open- 
ing blast in an over-all push to sell 
air freight. They will be supple- 
mented by a vastly stepped up ad- 
vertising campaign and a doubling 
of the 13-man technical sales staff 
that sells air freight for United Air 
Lines. 5 


connections that 
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IN THE PROFITABLE DAIRY INDUSTRIES 


The most complete coverage available . . . and the lowest 
cost per thousand advertising rates. No waste circulation. 
Hand picks buyers by pin-pointing separate branches in 
selective, competitive dairy markets. Individually each 
OLSEN publication is undisputed leader in the market it 
serves . . . effectively penetrating and influencing the 
important buying level. 


Reach your prospects regularly in the publications they read: 


THE MILK PRODUCTS JOURNAL .. . 4,128 paid circula- 
tion . . . and the ONLY monthly ABC publication serv- 
ing the industry that processes over half of the nation's 
milk into butter, cheese and other milk products. 


THE ICE CREAM REVIEW . . . 1,066 more paid subscribers 
. . . 56 more exclusive advertisers . . . and 130 more 
exclusive advertising pages than the next publication. 


THE MILK DEALER . . . 136 more advertisers . . . 99 more 
exclusive advertisers . . . and 186 more exclusive adver- 
tising pages than the next publication. 


THE DAIRY INDUSTRIES CATALOG .. . An invaluable 


annual statistical and buying reference used by dairy 
plant buyers for 28 years. 


Write, Wire or Phone for Free Market Data Folders 
for All or Any of The Olsen Dairy Publications. 


BRoadway 1-1135 


THE OLSEN PUBLISHING CO. 


1445 N. Fifth St. Milwaukee 12, Wis. 
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With time out for duty with the Army Air Force during World War II, 


Eugene Raven spent the first 10 years of his business career with news- 


papers, including the Omaha World Herald and the Des Moines Register 


and Tribune. Late in 1944 he joined United Air Lines as Assistant Adver- 


tising Manager. Today he is Director of Advertising. When Mr. Raven 


recently agreed to discuss business publications with us, we promptly 


flew (via United Air Lines) to his Chicago office. Here are the highlights 


of the discussion which followed. 


Q What is the early history of United 
Air Lines? 


A United is actually the outgrowth of 
four different companies. The first, 
Varney Air Lines, was started in April 
1926. Close on its heels came Pacific Air 
Transport, National Aur Transport, and 
Boeing. All four were merged to form 
United Air Lines in 1931. Our company, 
as presently organized, was incorporated 
in 1934. 


Q At what point did advertising enter 
the picture? 


A Very early in the game. Offhand, as 
early as 1928. 


Q What has been your basic advertis- 
ing philosophy? 


A We have always been a firm believer 
in the value of advertising, and we have 
operated on the basis that we are willing 
to spend an advertising dollar if it 
attracts more dollars to the business. 
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That was our policy even in our early 
vears, when other airlines considered 


advertising a questionable expense. 


Q What was the general purpose of 
your early advertising? 


A In those days the big job was to con- 
vince people that it was safe and econom- 
ical to fly. We had both fear and fare 
to overcome. You must remember that 
in the late 20s a passenger was a fellow 
who sat on the mailbags if there was 
room enough for him. Airplanes were 
designed to carry mail, not passengers. 


Q What accounted for the change in 
attitude about passenger traffic and 
the development of passenger planes? 


A Despite the early fears of flying and 
the $400 fare 
individuals demanded the speed of air 


coast-to-coast, hardy 
travel in emergencies. Quite a contrast 
when you figure 36 million people will 
fly this year and coast-to-coast fares are 
as low as $80. 


Q Were your first advertising activities 
of a localized nature? 


A Yes. Our first advertising was in 
newspapers. 


Q When did United first enter into busi- 
ness paper advertising? 


A We first started using business publi- 
cations in 1939, 


Q What is the objective of your business 
publication advertising today? 


A It is twofold. A large portion of our 
business paper advertising is directed 
toward freight sales, the rest toward 
passenger sales. On the freight side, we 
use both horizontal and vertical publica- 
tions to reach our customers and pros- 
pects. We do, however, try to concentrate 
our efforts to reach those specific 
industry groups which account for the 
major part of the freight we carry. 
Machinery parts and tools, for example, 
are two of the major sources of our 
freight revenue. The story we have to 
tell is a big and important one. We must 
make known to those readers the 
services of United available to industry— 
new and improved equipment, more and 
faster schedules, special facilities for 
handling various types of freight, and 
the like. 


Q To whom are your freight messages 
addressed? 


A Basically to manufacturers and ship- 
pers—but in addition to those people, 
we are interested in reaching purchasing 
agents, for they also dictate the method 
of shipment to a very large extent. 


Q And how about the passenger side 
of your business paper advertising? 


A On the passenger side the job we 
have to do, in simplest of terms, is to sell 
seats. To do this we not only talk di- 
rec tly to prospectiy € passengers through 
national magazines, but also to some 
2000 travel agents through their own 
trade publications. [t 1s the responsibility 
of the Advertising Department to keep 
these agents, who are a very real part of 
our sales force, fully informed about the 
things we have to sell the traveling 
public—such things as new types of 
equipment, new nonstop schedules, and 
holiday tours. We have found from ex- 
perience that the best way to get this 
information across is through the use of 
various business publications. 





publications to keep informed... 


Q You of course supplement such 
advertising? 


A oh yes. We use direct mail and make 
numerous personal calls, but business 
publications carry the bulk of the load. 


Q What do you consider to be the high- 
light of United's advertising history? 


A Well, the first thing that comes to my 
mind is the advertising campaign which 
announced the introduction of steward- 
ess service, which incidentally was in it- 
self an industry “first.”” Another is the 
fact that United was the first airline ever 
to use magazine advertising. 


Q Just when was that? 


A About 27 years ago. And we have 
advertised in magazines constantly ever 
since then; even during the war years, 
when the only thing we had to talk about 
was what we thought would be the air- 
plane and the airport of the future. 


Q How many business publications do 
you use at the present time? 


4 My answer depends on just what your 
definition of a business publication is, 
but if you include any magazine edited 
to appeal to the men and women within 
a certain industry or horizontal industrial 
group, the number is approximately 50. 


Q How do you determine your adver- 
tising appropriation? 


A We first determine the job to be done 
and relate the cost of doing that job to 
anticipated growthand volume. Naturally, 
there must be a sound relation between 
the amount we spend and the amount we 
take in; but we do not believe in ap- 
propriating a set percent of gross and 
then trying to figure out how to spend it. 


Q Do you believe that advertisements 
in themselves are important to the 
reader of a business publication? 


Al definitely believe they are. An 
advertisement properly prepared will 
give the reader additional information 
to that found on the editorial pages. 


Q Do you believe that business publi- 
cations are increasing in their impor- 
tance to the advertiser? 


A Yes I do, and my reason for believing 
so is that business publications are be- 
coming increasingly important to thie 
reader. People depend on_ business 


publications to keep informed of de- 
velopmenis and trends within their 
business or industry, and because the 
reader has high interest in the publica- 
tion, an advertiser has an opportunity 
to talk to him about new and improved 
products or methods, or new and im- 
proved tools or materials, at a time when 
he is actually seeking such information. 


Qpdo you feel that business publica- 
tions are meeting their responsibilities 
to the industries they represent? 


AL think they are. Not only are they 
doing an excellent job, but they are 
increasing their value through editorial 
research. From their vantage point with- 
in an industry, editors are able to take 
a broad, impersonal view of trends and 
developments. They can dig, probe and 
compare; then interpret and_ report 


their findings in a way that is both in- 
teresting and, more importantly, useful 
to the reader. In this way business 
publications are making major contribu- 


tions to industry. 


Q What are your views on the subject 
of frequency? 


A We 


advertising. We believe we must come 


firmly believe in consistent 
back month after month with a continu- 
ing story about the services we have to 
offer, the various uses that can be made 
of those services, and their advantages. 
We never know just when a customer or 
prospect will be ready to use our service, 
but through consistent advertising we 
can hope that once he is ready he will 
remember that United Air Lines is an 
organization well qualified in every way 
to meet his needs. 





Through the use of business publications you are able to communicate with 


your customers and prospective customers in an atmosphere that is natural to 


them and most productive for you. In this respect, today’s responsible business 


publications serve a purpose unduplicated by any other selling force. 


Chilton publications cover their chosen fields with an editorial excellence and 


a strict control of circulation that assure confidence on the part of readers 


and advertisers. 


F Chilton 


COMPANY 


Chestnut and 56th Streets » Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 


CHILTON PUBLICATIONS: Department Store Economist + Hardware Age 
- The Iron Age « Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone + Distribution Age « Motor Age 
Automotive Industries « Optical Journal and Review of Optometry « Spectator 
Commercia] Car Journal + Boot and Shoe Recorder « Hardware World 


Gas + Electronic Industries 


Butane-Propane News «+ Book Division 
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How 














fo track down 


your market potentials 


Government and trade association data can give 


you wonderful raw material. But they alone won’t 


do your job. It’s up to each individual company. 


By John C. Spurr 
Director of Research 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 


New York 


« One of the sales manager’s chief 
problems is to determine market 
potentials or the total amount of 
available business for his product. 
To do this he needs to know what 
industries buy his product, where 
these industries are located geo- 
graphically, and finally, who are the 
principal prospects so that his sales- 
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Here’s how you start. 


men can call on them individually. 

This is easier said than done. 
There are no ready-made answers. 
One approach is to check publicly 
available figures such as govern- 
ment and trade association statistics. 

Government statistics are useful 
in providing total production figures 
for many products, but they. do not 
show what industries buy the prod- 
uct. 

Trade association figures are often 
so hedged about to prevent disclos- 
ing the details of any one member’s 


business that they fall short of giv- 
ing a complete picture. 

Even when the marketer finds 
some statistics on the market, close 
inspection often shows that the fig- 
ures don’t apply directly to his 
needs — either because broad 
classes of products are grouped to- 
gether and he can’t isolate his spe- 
cific product or because the figures 
aren't tailor made for his needs. 
If he needs county figures, the 
available information is by states. If 
he needs consumption figures for 
detailed industry groups, he finds 
them only for major industries. 

After hopefully trying to find 
ready-made figures and_ finding 
none, many producers and manu- 
facturers come to the conclusion 
that they have to make their own 
analyses of markets and their own 
estimates of the amount of available 
business for their own products. 

However, some do a much better 
job than others. For instance, in 
1954 McGraw-Hill Research made 
a study to determine the amount of 
available business for lubricating 
oil and grease in the manufacturing 

Continued on page 142 

















$65 MILLION ANNUALLY... That’s what 
food plants spend for materials-handling equipment 
alone . . . conveyors, conveyor belting, hand trucks, 
power trucks, hoists, cranes, casters, you name it. The 
food industry ... one of your biggest markets . . ..and 
one of your very best markets per-dollar-invested in 
sales and advertising. So, too, for the maker of con- 
struction materials ($124,000,000), for the seller of 
electrical equipment ($57,000,000). How come? Please 
note... _—— 


GROWTH TIDE IS WITH YOU ...... Your 
sales and advertising dollar goes further in the food 
industry because the growth trend is up, up, up. People 
can’t stop eating, spend more when they’ve got more 
. .. and now we’ve got more people . . . 221 million by 
1975. Food plants keep modernizing . . . new products, 
new packaging, new ideas (from frozen pizza pies to 
soup-for-breakfast) ... manufacturers spending more 
and more for better, more efficient equipment. If what 
you make can do it better, faster, cheaper ... man, are 
they listening! But wait... 


ONE LOW-COST MAGAZINE DOES iT 
. .. Food Engineering puts you in this entire market 
with both feet ... with a circulation big enough (plants 
doing 91% of all business) to develop volume orders 

. with a penetration powerful enough to cultivate 
sales for you at every buying level (management, pro- 
duction, engineering, formulation) ... with a proved 
readership that means low-cost advertising. We believe 
in readership studies —we win ’em! And the only kind 
we like are those done to your own customer-prospect 
list. Willing to prove your own convictions? Check 
into the industry’s hottest book... Food Engineering! 


They buy the same things... 
They prefer the same publication... 
You reach them all together in... 


ENGINEERING 
‘ABC McGRAW-HILL clit) 
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FACTS ABOUT YOUR 





MARKET 








IN THE PLUMBING, HEATING 
AND COOLING INDUSTRY 


SELL THE 


CONSULTING 


ENGINEER 


THE MEN WHO WRITE THE SPECIFICATIONS 
FOR COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL, INSTITUTIONAL 
AND GOVERNMENT PROJECTS 


When it comes to PLUMBING, HEATING and COOL- 
ING, it is the Consulting and Specifying ENGINEER who 
“writes you in.'’ When you sell this type of engineer, you 
have—for all practical purposes—sold the architect, as 
the ENGINEER is the architect's technical man, his 
chosen specialist. 

While a few hundred architectural firms are large enough 
to have their own engineering department, it is common 
knowledge that many other thousands of architects de- 
pend on the professional consulting and specifying engi- 
neer to write all specifications for them on plumbing, 
heating and cooling. One consulting engineer may serve 
many individual architects or architectural firms in the 
writing of their technical specifications. 

DOLLAR VOLUME FIGURES, projected from data in- 


cluded in a recent industry-wide research program, indi- 


cated these consulting engineers wrote specifications on 
plumbing, heating, cooling and allied systems for jobs 
whose combined total exceeded FOUR BILLION DOL- 
LARS annually. 

Your Catalog insertion in DOMESTIC ENGINEERING 
CATALOG DIRECTORY gives you the most thorough 
coverage of 1098 CONSULTING ENGINEERS who op- 
erate their own offices on a fee basis . . . and who write 
specifications for the architect, plumbing, heating and air 
conditioning contractor, general contractor, institutions 
and government projects. In addition, your catalog in 
DOMESTIC ENGINEERING CATALOG DIRECTORY 
will be at the fingertips of the WHOLESALERS who are 
in position to stock and sell your products locally .. . 
and among the larger contractors who translate the "or 
equal" specifications into actual product installations. 


DOMETIC ENGINEERING CATALOG DIRECTORY 
is distributed nationally to 1098 Consulting and 
Specifying Engineers of plumbing, heating, cooling 
and allied systems who have specified in excess of 
Four Billion Dollars during the past twelve month 
period. Additional subscribers include Wholesalers, 
large Contractors and Manufacturing Plants within the 
industry. Total DISTRIBUTION . $300. 
DECD lists over 5,000 manufacturers of plumbing, 
heating, cooling and equipment in its Name & Ad- 
dress Section; over 7,500 product classifications and 
cross-reference headings in the Classified Directory 
Section, and over 9,700 product trade names identi- 
fied with these manufacturers in the Trade Name 
Section. 


eonstant catatog 
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Percentage of ENGINEERS* . 


SERVED BY DOMESTIC ENGINEERING CATALOG DIRECTORY 
WRITING SPECIFICATIONS ON SYSTEMS IN 
PLUMBING, HEATING & COOLING INDUSTRY 


HEATING SYSTEMS 


PLUMBING SYSTEMS 92.04% 


REFRIGERATION SYSTEMS 74.23% 


AIR CONDITIONING 


& COOLING SYSTEMS 91.45% 


VENTILATION SYSTEMS 93.35% 


PIPES, VALVES & FITTINGS 87.29% 


INSULATION 86.34% 


PUMPS & WATER 


SUPPLY SYSTEMS 84.44% 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS 67.93% 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 80.64% 


*Data based on answers to Trade Reference Data questionnaire 
forms sent to engineers who received the 1956 edition of 
DOMESTIC ENGINEERING CATALOG DIRECTORY. Total question- 
naires mailed—1,098: total filled out and returned—924. 


Factual proof that Architects depend on these Consulting 
and Specifying Engineers to write their specifications on 
plumbing, eatin, cooling and allied systems is clearly 
stated in the following comments: 

"As an Architect, | have all our plumbing and heating 
specifications written by Engineers for us." (Architect— 
Fayetteville, N. C.} 

".. . We employ outside Consulting Engineering services 


97.86% ARCHITECTS 


Percentage of ENGINEERS* 


SERVED BY DOMESTIC ENGINEERING CATALOG DIRECTORY 
WHO WRITE SPECIFICATIONS FOR 


SIX TYPES of CLIENTS 


68.29% 


THE 68.29 DF is > EN 
who stated they wrote specifications for architects re- 
ported serving a combined total of over 9000 architec- 
tural firms. When it comes to plumbing, heating, cooling 
and allied system specifications, the man who "writes 
you in" is the Consulting Engineer. When you sell the 
Engineer, you have—for all practical purposes—sold the 
Architect, for the Engineer is the Architect's technical 
man; his chosen specialist. American Architects Directory, 
sponsored by the A.I.A., lists 10,800 as the total number 
of architects and architectural firms in the U.S.A. and 
Possessions. 


PLUMBING & HEATING 
CONTRACTORS 34.20% 


AIR CONDITIONING & 


REFRIGERATION CONTRACTORS 27-98" 


GENERAL BUILDING 


CONTRACTORS 25.18% 


INSTITUTIONS 


(Hotels, Schools, Hospitals, Restaurants 
and other types of Institutions) 


60.69% 


GOVERNMENT 


(Includes Municipal) 


48.10% 
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for all items pertaining to plumbing, heating, ventilation, 
air conditioning and refrigeration, pipe valves and fit- 
tings, pumps and water supply systems and sewage sys- 
tems." (Architect, Massilon, Ohio.) 

"Mr. R. has left our firm, and | have taken his place to 
serve the Architects. We find your DOMESTIC ENGI- 
NEERING CATALOG DIRECTORY very helpful in our 
specifications . . .'' (Engineer, Hickory, N. C.) 
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industries, state by state. During 
this survey leading oil companies 
were asked to provide their own 
estimates of how much of the total 
industrial market for lubricating 
oils and greases was accounted for 
by various industries. 

The industrial market was de- 
fined as including manufacturing, 
construction, mining, railroad, ma- 
rine, electric utilities and service 
industries. Seven out of ten com- 
panies contacted could not provide 
estimates as to what percentage of 
the total market the manufacturing 
industries represented. The others 
estimated the manufacturing indus- 
tries as 55%, 70% and 80% respec- 
tively of the total industrial market 

not what we would call a close 
agreement. 

The fact that the estimates varied, 
however, was of less significance 
than the fact that so many compa- 
nies could give no estimates. In 
other words, they did not have the 
basis for determining how much 
each industry was worth to them, 
how heavily it should be cultivated 
by sales and advertising or whether 
they were getting their fair share of 
the available business. 


Start with SIC . . How can a pro- 
ducer or manufacturer set about 
determining his market potentials? 

First of all, he needs reasonably 
accurate figures on the relative im- 
portance to him of each industry 
to which he sells. This requires de- 
fining industries in some uniform 
and standard way. The accepted 
definition of industry is found in 
the government’s Standard Indus- 
trial Classification Manual, which is 
followed by all government depart- 
ments and most analysts. The man- 
ufacturing industries are defined in 
detail in this system along with all 
other types of business. 

Using these standard classifica- 
tions, the manufacturer can classify 
his own sales to see how they are 
concentrated by industries. 

It is a basic truth of industrial 
marketing that sales are concen- 
trated in a relatively small number 
of important industries and the 
sales to these industries are con- 
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centrated in a relatively small num- 
ber of the larger and more impor- 
tant plants. 

For instance, in an analysis of 
the sales of one company, it was 
found that 83% of their sales to the 
manufacturing industries were 
made to metalworking plants with 
50 or more employes. Metalworking 
plants of this size make up 4% of 
all the manufacturing plants in this 
country. The company obtained 
83% of its business from plants 
which numerically represent only 
4% of the market. 

In real figures, there are 12,250 
metalworking plants with 50 or 
more employes in the country out of 
a total of 285,000 plants. 

From a research standpoint, of 
meant that 
could be conducted 
area, making the investigation both 


course, this surveys 


in a_ limited 


more efficient and much less costly. 

Another case where the relative 
importance of industries was deter- 
mined was the McGraw-Hill survey 
of lubricating oil and grease in the 
manufacturing industries. Informa- 
tion was secured from plants in 
each branch of manufacturing on 
their consumption of lubricating oil 
and grease. The number of barrels 
purchased per employe in each 
plant provided a basis for estimat- 
ing each industry’s total consump- 
tion of oil and grease. Available 
statistics of employment in the 
branches of manufacturing were 
used as the basis for projecting the 
survey data to total market esti- 
mates. 


Beware these pitfalls . . There 
are pitfalls in this work, and para- 

















Telephone can replace personal calls 
for field investigators when convenient. 


doxically they result less from the 
basic difficulty of the task than 
from the fact that the analysis of 
sales or the classification of pros- 
pects is usually assigned to relative- 
ly inexperienced clerks, on the the- 
ory that this is the easy part of the 
job. This is a mistake. 

We learned this from our own ex- 
perience with the McGraw-Hill 
census of manufacturing plants. It 
was a constant struggle to get ac- 
curacy at the simplest level. Once 
we entirely lost Ford, Dearborn; 
duPont, Wilmington; and GE, Sche- 
nectady, from our list through the 
carelessness of one clerk who pulled 
out the cards for examination and 
thoughtlessly left them in a desk 
drawer just before our tabulating 
cards were run to secure statistics 
for industries and territories. It cost 
us plenty to re-run the data after 
these units were rediscovered. The 
only solution is through hiring and 
training competent analysts and 
supervising them vigilantly. 

Another pitfall is the careless use 
of terminology which results in mis- 
understanding the problem. For ex- 
ample, a clear distinction has to be 
made between the original equip- 
ment market and the end user mar- 
kets. Recently a manufacturer gave 
us a detailed statistical breakdown 
of his sales by industry for use in a 
market potential analysis. 

Not being sure that his definition 
of industry terms was the same as 
the standard one we» used, we se- 
cured from him a list of his cus- 
tomers showing dollar sales to each. 
In our analysis, the figure for the 
original equipment market turned 
out to be much higher than his. This 
was caused by the fact the manu- 
facturer had added together the 
sales he had made to textile ma- 
chinery manufacturers and to tex- 
tile mills and called the whole the 
textile industry (which is properly 
classified as an end user market). 
He handled other industries in the 
same way, making no distinction 
between OEM and end users. 

The sales manager of this com- 
pany would have been grossly mis- 
led if he had accepted, as a guide, 
the figures developed by his own 
department. He would have studied 
end user markets such as textile, 
chemical, food, utility and the min- 
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ing industries, when his primary 
market was really the original 
equipment market — the metal- 
working industries. 

Frequently, a manufacturer’s 
knowledge of his markets is vague 
in other areas also. For instance, 
one manufacturer knew that his 
best prospects were plants with 100 
or more employes. He decided to 
check his prospect list to determine 
its accuracy. The test state was 
Connecticut. It required an ex- 
haustive field survey to locate all 
plants of the proper size. He found 
650 plants with 100 or more em- 
ployes. His prospect list, however, 
contained only 421 of these — this 
list therefore was only two-thirds 
complete. 

An equally dismaying fact was 
that in addition, his prospect list 
contained 557 plants having less 
than 100 employes — plants of a 
size that were not of primary value 
to him. In other words, he was cul- 
tivating too few worth while plants 
and too many unimportant units. 

This is just one case history, but 
I have seen this type of analysis 
made of many prospect lists. The 
results more often than not showed 
that these lists provided a somewhat 
foggy picture of the market for a 
product. 


Bad lists distort market .. In 
another case a manufacturer of 
specialty steels took Ohio as a test- 


ing ground. His prospect list totaled: : 


73 for this state. A survey un- 
covered 288 other prospects who 
purchased specialty steels in suffi- 
cient quantity to justify a place on 
his prospect list. In other words, his 
lists were not more than 20% com- 
plete. 

As a research man I have often 
discussed the advisability of making 
market surveys using the customer 
and prospect list of a manufacturer. 
In the majority of cases the sales 
or advertising man, who was 
thoroughly familiar with his list, 
would claim that it was entirely in- 
adequate for research or analysis 
purposes. The reasons — not up to 
date, incomplete, not enough buying 
influences other than purchasing 
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Mail surveys can narrow the field of investigation. Questionnaires sent to a wide list 
help show which industries deserve intensive studies, which don’t. 


agents, not classified by industry, 
too few titles, no size unit or size of 
purchase or potential data, etc. Ob- 
viously, good market determination 
cannot be made on such a base. 

You have often heard it said that 
so many industries buy a product 
as to make it virtually impossible 
first to determine and evaluate the 
literally hundreds of industries that 
constitute the market and second, 
to try to reach these markets with 
publications and other promotion. 
Confusion obviously reigns in these 
cases. 

It is true, of course, that industry 
is complex, but what is needed is a 
simple market pattern — a sales 
target which can be clearly and 
easily defined and one which can be 
reached by salesmen and sales pro- 
motion. 

The solution to this problem is to 


se¢ure,an accurate record of all the . 


industries to which the product can 
be sold and then to group these in- 
dustries into broad classifications 
containing industries which have 
similar processes or problems. You 
will find that although you start 
with a large number of industry 
sub-divisions, the resultant indus- 
try groupings will be relatively 
small in number. 


Raw figures mislead .. The 
classification of industries should 
follow the Standard Industrial 
Classification already referred to. 
The manufacturer who has suc- 
ceeded in analyzing his markets in 
these terms and has come up with 
a_clear and simple picture of the 


markets for his goods is in a posi- 
tion to develop estimates of .the 
total business available. He knows 
what his markets are, he can de- 
velop yardsticks of the consumption 
of his product for each industry, 
and he can use government statis- 
tics on the size of each industry as a 
basis for projecting to the total 
market. 

Basic information on the size and 
distribution of industry is available. 
Government bureaus and others 
pour out statistics in an unending 
stream. The great mass of these 
facts give many people a false sense 
of knowledge. They see the intricate 
pattern of industry, but fail to 
realize that to be useful these fig- 
ures must be interpreted separately 
by each company. 

The figures must be modified for 
specific products and marketing ob- 
jectives. Raw figures may be mis- 
leading as market indicators, but 
when properly weighed, they can 
have real meaning and value in 
answering the question, “What is 
the relative importance of the var- 
ious industries that buy my type of 
product?” 


Survey techniques . . Let’s sup- 
pose that a manufacturer has ana- 
lyzed his own sales and other avail- 
able data and has come up with a 
picture of the industries which 
represent his key markets. He still 
needs to determine the total worth 
of these industries as markets for 
his type of goods. His own sales 
will tell him, in general, which in- 
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possible as early as it took place. This inter-change of information helped 
measurably in bringing color television within the reach of nearly every 
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At RCA—and all across industry—the people who 
pioneer and the ones who produce are readers of 
McGraw-Hill magazines. A primary reason for this is the 
editorial leadership of each of the 34 publications 


bearing the McGraw-Hill name on its masthead. 


Each of the 485 full-time editors of the McGraw-Hill 
team is a working member of the field his publication 
serves. He knows where to look to find the information 
his readers need in their specialized fields of interest 
what technical, business and general information makes 
the day-to-day job of these readers easier. To provide 
it, McGraw-Hill editors travel widely . . . are equally at 
home in a mine or a mill, in front offices and 


laboratories, behind desks or production lines. 


Because of this intimate knowledge and the editorial 
leadership it builds, more than a million people in 16 
specific fields subscribe to one or more McGraw-Hill 
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dustries buy his products, but they 
won't measure the over-all worth of 
industries or their relative value as 
markets. This requires further re- 
search into the purchases by each 
industry of the type of product the 
manufacturer makes. 

The vital information needed is 
the name of the company being 
surveyed, the principal product 
manufactured, the size of the es- 
tablishment by employe size group, 
whether or not they purchase the 
product being studied and finally, 
about how much they purchase an- 
nually. 

But what are the techniques that 
can be used in making a survey to 
determine potential? We have three 
broad survey techniques available 
— mail, telephone and personal in- 
terview. In the work we do in de- 
termining market potential, we find 
that each of these three is useful 
and they are usually used in com- 
bination. 

But first we have the problem of 
a broad canvass to refine further 
the field of the investigation. To do 
this, a mail survey is used. Mail 
questionnaires sent to a very wide 
list of industries will provide us 
with some idea of the industries 
which deserve intensive study and 
those which can be dropped at this 
point. 

The survey work can be further 
concentrated by studying the sizes 
of plants worth surveying. For in- 
stance, in our lubricating oil and 
grease survey, through a test of all 
sizes of plants, we estimated that 
77% of the plants having 100 or 
more employes purchased five bar- 
rels or more of lubricating oil and 
grease annually. 

Conversely, only 22% of the 
plants having less than 100 em- 
ployes purchased five or more bar- 
rels of lubricating oil and grease. 
Therefore, we restricted this survey 
to plants with 100 or more em- 
ployes. These larger plants repre- 
sent only 10% of all manufacturing 
plants. When the survey was com- 
pleted, we found that plants with 
100 or more employes purchased 
73% of the lubricating oil and 
grease bought by all plants. 


. plants. 


In other words, the survey re- 
stricted to 10% of the plants se- 
cured 73% of the purchases made 
by all plants. 


Find three plant-size groups. . 
To get the most information with 
the least number of calls, one of the 
sampling techniques we employ is 
to divide each industry into three 
plant-size groups. Then we _ send 
field investigators to 
largest plants in person, because we 
need a high degree of completion 
with these units. The amount pur- 
chased by one large plant might be 
100 times that purchased by a 
smaller plant in the same industry. 

We then do a combination mail 
and telephone survey on an ade- 
quate sample of medium-sized 
Telephone calls are used 
where it is convenient for our field 
investigators to operate, and mail 
is used as a mop-up operation in 
areas difficult to contact. Finally, a 
test sample only is taken in the 
small plant greup. 

If we want to increase our per 
cent of coverage, all we have to do 
is make more personal calls and 
make several mailings to non- 
respondents. It is interesting to note 
that you can secure about the same 
percentage of response from those 
that did not respond originally as 
from those who did. The non- 
responsive become responsive if 
they are pursued hard enough. 

If you want to get a better per- 
centage of response, you can offer a 
premium for answering — some 
item or booklet you feel the re- 
spondent would like to have. 

Fortunately, for our work we 
have developed the McGraw-Hill 
census of manufacturing plants — a 
complete list of all plants in the 
United States having 20 or more 
employes. Although plants having 
20 or more employes represent only 
35%* of all the manufacturing 
plants in the country, they repre- 
sent approximately 93% of all 
business activity, as measured by 
value added by manufacture. 

What we do in effect is to survey 
a random selection of plants within 
each industry in each size group. 
What we frequently do is take an 


contact the 


“OASI 1953 


More mailings to non-respondents 
boost coverage. The non-responsive be- 
come responsive when pursued. 


equal sample from each of the in- 
dustries we are studying and evalu- 
ate them separately and individual- 
ly. 

We do not take samples in pro- 
portion to the size of each industry. 
This would give us too many calls 
in industries having a large total 
number of establishments, such as 
food, apparel, lumber and printing, 
and too few calls in industries hav- 
ing fewer total establishments, such 
as primary metal, electrical ma- 
chinery and transportation equip- 
ment. The sample has to be big 
enough to develop a valid estimate- 
of the industry, even though there- 
are relatively few plants in one in-- 
dustry. 


Study non-buyers, too .. Inci- 
dentally, it is extremely important 
in market surveys to get accurate 
data not only on plants that use the 
product but also on plants that do. 
not use the product as well. Only 
through this procedure can we de- 
velop a yardstick that will apply to 
the statistics of a given industry 
which, of course, includes non-users 
as well as users of a product. 


Use field investigators . . Some- 
manufacturers use their own sales- 
men for field investigations. How- 
ever, a survey we made this year: 
indicates that on the average the 
cost of an industrial salesman’s call 
in 1955 was $17.29. 

Another survey we made shows 
how salesmen spend their time. In 
practice, they reach an average of 
4.5 plants per day. 

Therefore, to use salesmen to get: 
market research data is a pretty ex- 
pensive operation when you can) 

Continued on page 148 
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send a field investigator out at con- 
siderably less cost. 

Who are these _ investigators? 
They are largely mature women 
with a good education whom we 
have trained to handle industrial 
surveys and contact executives. In 
my experience, dollar for dollar 
these women, on the average, do a 
better job than their male counter- 
parts. One of the reasons is that 
they are willing to listen rather 
than to give advice. 

A frequent question is whether 
it wouldn’t be better to have people 
with engineering backgrounds. The 
answer is that engineers just aren’t 
available for this type of work and 
they are further handicapped by too 
much information. They often know 
too much — are too opinionated 
to be good reporters. 


Interviewers any good? .. Do 
these investigators get to see the 
important executives in companies? 
The answer is, they do. For in- 
stance, one of our field investigators 
ran across a picture of a 12 man 
board of directors of a leading oil 
company and commented that she 
had interviewed at least four of 
these individuals in the past couple 
of years on surveys she had made 
for McGraw-Hill publications. 

We do have our pitfalls in han- 
dling field investigators. We were 
trying a new investigator in St. 
Louis on a reader traffic study for 
one of our publications and found 
to our surprise that every subscrib- 
er interviewed had read _ every 
article and department in the issue 
being surveyed. We thought this 
was impossible, but it turned out 
the investigator was reporting ac- 
curately. She had telephoned the 
subscribers she was trying to con- 
tact and asked them to read each 
and every article and department 
before she arrived, so that St. Louis 
would be well represented in this 
her first assignment. We couldn’t 
use the questionnaires, but she cer- 
tainly can be given credit for get- 
ting complete readership for one of 
our magazines. 

Of course, we have our troubles 
by mail, too. On our survey on the 
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cost of a salesman’s call, one vice- 
president and general sales manager 
reported that his current cost per 
call was $55 as compared to $100 
ten years ago. This looked odd to us 
when lined up with other com- 
panies’ reports, so we called him on 
the phone and asked him to verify 
the data he had sent us. He was 
horrified. The figures had been 
worked out for him by a subordi- 
had entirely misinter- 
preted his instructions. The correct 
figures turned out to be $10.68 per 
call today as compared with $6.50 
ten years ago. 

Errors do occur in survey work 
through our own mistakes and the 
mistakes of those reporting to us. 
Therefore, it is necessary to ex- 


nate who 


amine all data closely and check 
reports that are out of line or so 
large as to require verification. 

By means of follow-up ques- 
tionnaires, we also check on all our 
investigators to be sure that they 
are playing square and not falsify- 
ing their reports or the manner in 
which the survey was conducted. 
We know we can never quite wipe 
out all the errors, but through con- 
stant effort we try to keep them to 
a minimum. 


Bracketed figures accurate . . 
What I have been describing are 
some of the procedures we use for 
determining who buys a _ product 
and in approximately what quantity 
— and I use the word approximate- 
ly advisedly. If we attempted to get 
precise information from each plant, 
we would overtax our respondents 
and thereby reduce the number of 
plants from which we could get 
information and at the same time 
raise our cost per call to the point 





Interviews are good at the largest 
plants where replies are most important. 


where we couldn’t afford to do @ 
really comprehensive survey. 

Actually, we find it preferable to 
determine consumption figures by 
using bracketed amounts such as, 
under 100, 100 to 150, 150 to 250, 
250 to 500, etc., than to get the 
respondent to look up his records 
and give us an exact figure. Tests 
have proven that estimating a mar- 
ket through the use of bracketed 
figures provides data that in the ag- 
gregate are extremely close to the 
precise figures. 

In one technique test, the figure 
secured by asking for bracketed 
amounts varied only 3.8% from the 
exact amount. This does not mean, 
of course, that we get exact figures 
from any one plant, but that we do 
get reasonably accurate totals which 
are adequate for estimating a mar- 
ket. 

So far we have talked about some 
of the techniques of finding out 
what industries constitute a market 
for a product and how to develop 
yardsticks of the relative worth of 
each industry (such as dollar pur- 
chases per employe for each in- 
dustry). As I have pointed out, 
these yardsticks can be applied to 
the over-all statistics for the indus- 
try in the United States to secure 
estimates of total consumption of 
the product in the domestic market. 


Know your territories .. Once 
yardsticks for a product have been 
established, industry by industry, 
they can be applied to each terri- 
tory. Territories are usually defined 
by counties. County data on the 
number of plants and employes in 
each manufacturing industry can be 
secured from government statistics 
or through such sources as the Mc- 
Graw-Hill census of manufacturing 
plants and basic statistics for each 
territory thereby assembled. This 
gives us the “industry mix” in each 
territory. We then can apply the 
yardsticks for each industry to the 
industry statistics for the territory 
and come up with an estimate of the 
total amount of available business 
in each territory. 

Of course, knowing the estimated 
amount of business. available in 
each territory will allow the sales 
manager to put the manpower 
necessary in each territory to get 
him his share of the business. 

Continued on page 152 





birthplace... 


of tomorrow’s products, processes and plants 
is research — with its laboratories and 
men. 80% of the manufacturers who 

sell them scientific apparatus advertise 
more in Analytical Chemistry than in any 
other magazine s€Ping the chemical 
process industries 

Analytical Chemistty publishes more on 
the applications of medern research, 
analysis, control, and imstrumentation 
products than any othéfmagazine: 


ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY 

One of four, fact-full 

American Chemical Society Publications: 
Chemical and Engineering News 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 


Journal of 
Agricultural and Food Chemistry 


advertising management 
REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
430 PARK AVENUE + NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
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THE | Power | FIELD: Number 4 of a series of Market Studies 


The Market 


The Magazine 
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MECHANICAL 
POWER... 


it turns tne wheels 


of industry 


THE EARLY SOURCES of mechanical power came from harnessing 

the wind and falling water; later, the steam engine came into its own; 
then the steam turbine. Subsequently, the internal-combustion engine 
was developed. Mechanical power, as we know it, is the whirling torque 
flowing from the shaft of a motor, engine or turbine. 


In our time, mechanical power finds its greatest usefulness when teamed 
with electricity: it spins the generators that produce this 
easy-to-distribute form of energy. Then, at the working areas of industry, 
institutions and public utilities, motors convert electricity back into 
mechanical power to do work 


Throughout the entire industrial plant, the power and plant service engineer 
is responsible for the selection, operation and maintenance of 

mechanical transmission equipment.} These power and plant service engineers 
are avid readers of Power. Also, Power men are the 


executive-engineers most likely to specify mechanical transmission equipment 


Powenr’s editorial story and your advertising message reach over 45,000 
power and plant service engineers in more than 25,000 plants. 


+ Write for your free copy of “The Power Market for Mechanical Power Transmission Equipment” 


Selection, installation and maintenance of mechanical transmission equipment 
are important segments of power generation and application 

featured in Power’s editorial program . . . last year, for example, 

Power published 57 pages in the form of articles, case histories 

and data sheets on mechanical transmission problems. To date, power and 
plant service engineers have purchased over 31,300 

Special Editorial Reports on Mechanical Transmission and Maintenance. 





~— Of the $6 billion power and plant services 


POWER AND PLANT 
SERVICE CUBE 


POWER subscribers 
are found in consul ing 
engineering offices. 
public utilities, 
manufacturing plants 
and serviee industries 


McGRAW-HILL @ 


Behind the dynamic power and plant service market 

is the power and plant service engineer. In one organization he might 

be called a chief engineer; in another, a plant engineer or 

manager of plant utilities... but whatever his title, his responsibility 

is vast: to keep vital energy flowing in public utilities, industry and institutions. 


Without his important function, no wheel would turn, 
our production machinery would come to a stand-still and our homes and 
service buildings would be cold and dark. 


Thus, wherever any form of energy (like steam or electricity) 
is generated, transmitted and applied to do work .. . there you'll find 
a power and plant service engineer —a Power-type reader. 


Because of this engineer’s operating responsibility, the Power man 
wields the Big O.K. at the critical buying time . .. when your power 
and plant service equipment is bought. 


You can be sure your product story will reach this important engineer through Power. 


Are you telling your complete advertising sales message to the Power man? 


Included in this series of market studies are close 


looks oat steam, electricity, mechanical power, 


refrigeration, air conditioning, water and other 


power and plant services. Watch for them, 


NEXT IN THE SERIES: Refrigeration 











if 
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MARKETS . . 


continued from p. 148 


It is helpful to know, of course, 
the importance of each industry and 
territory, but what a_ salesman 
needs is an accurate list of the 
biggest users of his product in his 
territory. 

From the work we have done, I 
am convinced the salesman does not 
know all of the best prospects in his 
territory. Actually, the prospect 
lists I have studied indicate that 
each salesman not only does not 
know all the best prospects in his 
territory, but also cultivates a num- 
ber of companies that do not offer 
him worth while potential. 


Let's take a case history . . We 
made a survey for an important 
manufacturer in one of his major 
cities to compare his prospect and 
customer list with a survey de- 
signed to uncover all important 
users of the products in that city. 
The plants on this company’s pros- 
pect list spent one and one third 
million dollars for the product the 
company manufactures. The survey 
located plants not on the prospect 
list which spent an additional mil- 
lion dollars for the product. 

A manufacturer of mechanical 
rubber goods was relying on his 
distributors to keep in contact with 
important companies in each area. 
To test distributor efficiency, we se- 
cured a customer and prospect list 
from one of the distributors and 
found it contained 61 plants having 
20 or more employes in the area he 
served. The McGraw-Hill census 
for these same counties showed a 
total of 316 plants of this size (all 
prospects for mechanical rubber 
goods), indicating that the distribu- 
tor was in contact with only one 
fifth of the plants in his territory. 

Therefore, it is important for 
companies selling to industry to 
make continuous and careful studies 
to locate their best prospects. 

This is a large assignment. It 
means cleaning the list to drop all 
the units that are not worth while 
and locating and adding the worth 
while units in each new area. The 
salesman’s assignment is to com- 
plete the survey by determining the 
potential for his own company 
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among these user plants on a plant- 
by-plant basis. All the preliminary 
work of evaluating industries and 
territories and _ locating possible 
prospects should be done for him. 


Tips on questionnaires .. Here 
are some principles to remember in 
designing market potential studies. 
Experts understand each other, but 
your customers and prospects may 
not understand their terminology. 
Therefore, it is important to field 
test every new questionnaire to 
make sure that the type of person to 
whom it is addressed will under- 
stand clearly what you have in 
mind. 

It is also essential to address the 
individual by name or by title. If by 
title, it can be addressed to the 
President, Superintendent, Design 
Engineer, Power Engineer, Pur- 
chasing Agent, Sales Manager, etc. 
or it can be addressed to the atten- 
tion of the man in charge of heat 
treating, etc. 

Preliminary work must be done 
to determine just who can provide 
an answer and, if necessary, a num- 
ber of men in each plant must be 
contacted to get their combined 
knowledge of a problem or product. 

No respondent should be expected 
to speak for a company or for any 


of his associates. He is only an ex- 
pert in answering for himself. 

In addition, it is important to 
make sure that systematic sampling 
techniques are used within each of 
the groups selected for survey. All 
important characteristics must be 
properly represented in the sample 
— industry, size of establishment, 
geographical area; and a continuous 
program of checks and counter- 
checks must be employed to make 
sure that the data secured are as 
accurate as possible. 


It takes skill, training .. In 
general, the determination of mar- 
ket potential requires considerable 
skill and experience. It should not. 
be a casual occupation. It requires 
a trained man on a continuous basis 
to develop the original facts and to 
keep them up to date through trend 
analysis and forecasting. 

Industry is complex, expanding, 
shifting. Our experience shows that 
most manufacturers have only a 
vague knowledge of markets and 
their importance. To improve this 
knowledge and keep abreast of the 
facts, I believe, is the most im- 
portant new field available to sales 
management as a means of improv- 
ing efficiency and giving direction 
to the sales organization. * 








ANEW YORK ROCK COMPANY HANDLES 
CRUSHED STONE THE ZASY Way! 





SHOWER BATH FOR A STREAMLINER 


THE LIGHT way 


TO a HEAVY vos 











Picture stories .. Say it with pictures” seems to be philosophy of Chain Belt Co.'s 
external publication, “The Rex World,” which features big, interesting photos showing 


how company’s products are used, along with brief, lively text. 





A BRAND NEW BOOK, cover to cover, the 1957 Dealer 
Products File issue of American Lumberman will be 
the most complete guide to the buying and selling of 
building products ever made available to lumber and 
building material wholesalers and retailers. 


IMPROVEMENTS ARE BASED ON NATION-WIDE RESEARCH 
by an outside editorial consultant and staff editors, 
who conducted exhaustive personal interviews with 
dealers as to their use of last year’s issue, plus their 
reaction to the best new features of the more suc- 
cessful directories of other industries. 


MANUFACTURERS will find the 1957 edition of this 
long established dealer directory an even more effec- 
tive and resultful “showcase” for their building prod- 
uct and equipment advertisements, for these reasons: 


1 Its improvements will multiply the almost daily 
use of the Dealer Products File by subscribers, 
and increase its already top circulation. 


January publication will bring the Dealer Prod- 
ucts File to dealers when they have a more than 
ordinary need for product information — at the 
beginning of the year, when inventories are lower, 


LUMBERMA 


The building material i 


Seta dealer’s basic source 
“ot mes 


of information about 


ent 


an everything he buys, 


a better timed, more complete» »»: 
lumber dealer BUILDING PRODUCTS / Mj Yi \ 
buying and selling guide 


sells and uses. 


y 


and when dealer 
coming building season are firming into actual 


buying decisions. 


The issue’s new earlier timing, will also enable 
manufacturers who are preparing printed product 
information for the NRLDA and NAHB shows, 
to also place the same catalogs in more than 
20,000 dealer establishments at the nominal cost 
of Dealer Products File bulk insert rates. 
PUT THIS ISSUE ON YOUR 1957 AD SCHEDULE NOW. 
And be sure to reserve enough space to adequately 
catalog your products in this essential dealer direc 
tory. For specific details see your local American 
Lumberman representative. 


Putt 


Fi REMEMBER THE NEW PUBLICATION DATE: 
January 21, 1957 


THE DEADLINE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS IS: 
December 21, 1956 





Merchandiser 


September | 


4" 


and contractor plans for the 
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How to make your advertising 
reach Industrial 


As industry places more and more emphasis on the 
purchasing function, the Purchasing Agent becomes 


an increasingly vital figure in your sales picture. 


© He is the ONE man always in the buying decision— 
e He is the ONE executive your salesmen call on most— 


e He ALWAYS reads PURCHASING MAGAZINE— 
the ONE publication most useful to him— 


because ee. 


PURCHASING Magazine is the ONLY national publication edited specifi- 
cally for industrial P. A.s. Each year, PURCHASING runs more than 1,200 
editorial pages devoted to subjects of vital concern to the P. A. in the 
operation of his department. Informative articles are edited by a team of 
experienced purchasing experts who are recognized as authorities on pur- 
chasing problems. As a result, PURCHASING’s coverage, penetration and 
influence with purchasing agents is unparalleled. 


deliver your product story to the purchasing 
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Purchasing Agents 


EXCELLENT PENETRATION OF METALWORKING MARKET 


In an extensive readership survey made in the metalworking industry — 
among 983: industrial publications mentioned—PURCHASING Magazine 
ranked third in “total mentions”... first in “mentions by P. A.s”...and 
received highest “most useful” vote—convincing proof of PURCHASING’s 
importance among those who buy and specify in all industry. 


HIGH RENEWAL RATE — 82.5% — OBTAINED 


THROUGH EDITORIAL SERVICE 


PURCHASING Magazine gives you the greatest available coverage of 
industrial purchasing agents. To keep the subscription list cleanly pointed 
at active purchasing agents only, subscriptions are sold on a one year basis 
..-100% by mail...no canvassers...no special offers...no group sales 
...no association subscriptions. 


BUYING PATTERN STUDY ASSURES 


MAXIMUM INDUSTRIAL COVERAGE 


PURCHASING Magazine conducts a continuing company-by-company 
study of buying patterns through the entire industrial field. This buying 
pattern study enables PURCHASING to keep abreast of 1) the growth of 
industry with a resulting increase in plant units, 2) the growth of auton- 
omous buying power due to plant decentralization, and 3) the need for 
even deeper penetration in large purchasing departments. 


agent through the pages of... _ 


A basic magazine on every industrial advertising schedule 


A Conover-Mast Publication — 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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We produced aq new 
catalog in six months 


So says Babcock & Wilcox, which suddenly 


found itself with a new product department 


and an outmoded catalog to replace fast. 


= Swift acquisition of a new plant 
and a new line required a complete, 
highly technical 
catalog in the fastest possible time 
for the Babcock & Wilcox Co., Mil- 
waukee. 

Within six months the company 
had its catalog, a feat made possible 
by orderly, 
and various other tricks aimed at 
getting the most for the least quick- 
ly. 

Why and how the problem came 
up and how it was met are as fol- 
lows: 

When Babcock & Wilcox moved 
into Milwaukee, it added a welding 


well-organized, 


standardized layouts 
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fittings department to the tubular 
products division. The company had 
sought a midwest plant to increase 
tube-making facilities, but when the 
opportunity arose to purchase a 
Milwaukee tube company, a weld- 
ing fittings department went along 
with it. So when negotiations were 
completed, the company had en- 
tered a new field and taken on a 
new line. 

Management heads quickly real- 
ized that they had a two-pronged 
sales problem. They needed to tell 
their distributors and customers 
that they were entering the welding 
fittings field and to sell them on the 


} engineering 


. « became this 


idea that B&W was now the logical 
source for both tubes and welding 
fittings. They had to tell their story 
fast, and tell it convincingly. 

Since the welding fittings indus- 
try depends largely on catalogs, 
management decided that a com- 
plete, up-to-date catalog was of 
primary importance. The catalog 
would say, “Look, B&W is in the 
welding fittings field, and we’re in 
it to stay.” It would reassure dis- 
tributors and customers and open 
the door for their salesmen. A fresh 
and forceful business paper adver- 
tising campaign was undertaken to 
identify B&W with the new field 
while work was begun on the cata- 
log, the clincher piece. 


Six years, six months . . Speed 
was essential. This catalog could not 


Yontinued on page 160 





pacing the fabulous food industries... 
two specialized magazines 
cover both sides of the gigantic 
Food and Grocery industries 


food business 


FOR MANUFACTURERS AND PACKERS 


JANUARY 1956 


processing 


e The food industries are as diversified as the functions of growing-processing-packaging 

(for safe delivery) are different from the functions of packaging (for sale)—selling-advertising- 
distribution. e Since 1940, Food Processing has given highly-specialized editorial service 

to those Top Executives responsible for growing-processing-packaging (for safe delivery). 

e In 1953, Food Business joined its sister publication... to serve the Sales Side. Together, 
these specialized magazines serve BOTH SIDES of the gigantic food and grocery 
industries—give an advertising effectiveness to BOTH SIDES never before available. 


Food Processing delivers... 


Highly Specialized Editorial Service of specific 
interest and help to the processing executives; 


More Than 30,000 Hand-Picked Circulation 
of processing executives; 


Unequalied Proof of Quality Readership in 
highest quantity; 


Unequalled Advertising Performance —not a 
‘promise’’, but a provable fact. 





Food Business delivers... 


Highly Specialized Editorial Service of specific 
interest and help to the administrative-sales 
executives; 

More Than 14,000 Hand Picked Circulation 
of administrative- sales executives; 

Unequalled Proof of Quality Readership in 
highest quantity; 

Unequalled Advertising Performance —not a 
“promise”, but a provable fact. 


Putman Publishing Company 


Putman Publishing Building, 111 East Delaware Place, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Publishers of: Food Processing/Food Business/Chemical Processing/Industry Power 
“EXECUTIVE MAGAZINES FOR INDUSTRY” NB Pi 


Western Representative: Bob Wettstein—Los Angeles/San Francisco/Portland 
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How Rock Products 
Tells More 


...Prints Less 


® Large, descriptive photos -— 
capture interest, focus attention 


® Short, informative headline — ee eee 


not a come-on, but a meaningful title 


® Capsule preview of article — 


ea 
EP ctor tige 


Quarry action scene showing |8-cu. yd. scraper, three wagon dr 
ground is 


Producing 1,500,00( 
for Kansas 


AROUND 


+ + Operat 





tips reader off on what to read 


® Clear, factual writing — 
no fluff, no puff, no fill 


sibiibie cian 


en CO., crushe 
base matei 
dead-line. ¢ 


By KENNETH A. GUTSCHICK 


RODUCTION OF 1,500,000 TONS OF 
ROAD BASE STONE in six months— 
Thats goal for the new Eskridge, 
Kans., limestone quarrying operation 
of Concrete Materials and Construc- 
tion Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa. Located 
about 40 miles so 


of Topeka. The op 
March 15, and th 
completed in Ser 
Turnpike schedule 
October. 


oncrete Materials 





® Bold type to pinpoint topics — 
simplifies and speeds reading 


Saves time 





(3 miles south of E , the quar- 
ry is supplying minus 1% -in- and 
sub-base material at a 12,000 ton pe 
day clip for construction of a 25-mile 
section* of the Kansas Turnpike south 


build 1000 t.p.h. c 
which it has beer 
around-the-clock, s 
basis 

service three 
shovels, and nine 
units, working a 
stone formation. S 
include a 5360 dou 


*The Turnpike from Topeka south to the Okla- 
homa state line will have an asphaltic concrete 
wearing suface, whereas portland cement con- 
crete will be used on the Topeka-Kansas City 
section 


72 ROCK PRODUC 








...for the industry’s decision-making men 


Keeping pace with an industry that handles and re- detailed 
handles over a billion tons of nonmetallic minerals is 
no easy job. Decision-making men are hard put to get 


all the news vital to their operations. 


decorati 
hurry. 


Today, Rock Products solves the busy reader’s prob- Result: 


lem with new reading efficiency. R. P. editors boil down 
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field reports, get rid of all unnecessary words 


and phrases. Photos are large and descriptive—not just 


ve. Charts and diagrams make the point in a 


Readers get to the heart of the story fast . . . save 
precious minutes on each page. 








's, three 
spoils bank 


) Tons 
; Turnpike 


THE CLOCK 


2'2-cu. yd. shovels, ond end dump trucks. Pile in bock- 


ion of the Concrete Materials and Construction 
-d stone plant at Eskridge, Kans., to supply road 
rial to meet September Turnpike completion 
Capacity of plant is 1000 t.p.h. 


eration was started 
e contract is to be 
ttember, with the 
d for opening in 


his herculean task, 
“erected a rugged- 
rushed stone plant, 

Operating on an 
six days per week 
y side, there are in 

rills, four diesel 


16 to 18 ft. 
tone-plant facilities 
ble-impeller impact 
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breaker—the largest of its type—as 
the primary crusher, a battery of four 
4033 hammermills used for final re- 
duction, and four triple-deck vibrating 
screens, each operated in closed cir- 
cuit with a hammermill. These units 
are so arranged that if one screen (or 
mill) is down for repair, the other 
three pairs can maintain high output. 
All plant units, including the inter- 
connecting belt conveyors and feeders, 
are operated either directly by diesel 
engines or through diesel-clectric gen- 
erating sets. 


Another plant feature is the use of 
a 180-deg. boom-type radial stacker 








| es with an 82.69% 


renewal on a ten-year average. 


Poca: with 17,421 paid 


circulation. 


Broader coverage 





.. for a broadening field 


Its output essential to all industry, rock products’ production is a 
growing giant. And Rock Products, the book, keeps its coverage 
expanding with the industry. You’ll find all the news: new plants 

. . hew production techniques . . . new management methods. . . 
new government legislation . . . new markets . . . new products. 


All reported telegraphically . . . squanders no reading time. 


Result: Complete coverage—the kind and the style that key men need 
and use to make their plans and decisions. 


Your showcase 





..-.-to the world’s largest 
material handling market 


A highly mechanized field. Huge plants run by a few men, where 
thousands and thousands of dollars are constantly spent for all kinds 
of equipment and services. 


A rich, dynamic market on the move .. . 
Sand and gravel: some 450 million tons; over 3500 plants 
Cement: about 300 million barrels; over 150 plants 
Crushed stone: over 400 million tons; nearly 2500 plants 
Lime: almost 10 million tons; over 200 plants 


(plus big markets in lightweight aggregates, salt, slag, gypsum, 
phosphate, potash, sulphur, plastics, slate, talc, ready-mixed con- 
crete, concrete products . ) 


And what a showcase! Long known for realistic reporting and 
editorial authority, Rock Products boosts readership even more 
with an easy-to-look-at format and a compact writing style. Com- 
plete reports on new techniques and equipment set up reader 
interest in your story. Concise editing gives the reader extra min- 
utes to spend on your advertising. 


Result: You reach more of your best potential customers when you 
use ROCK PRODUCTS! 


PROD ‘ AR 1 


ROCK PRODUCTS, 79 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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CATALOG .. 


continued from p. 156 


be a two-year job. It had to be fast, 
it had to be well-organized, it had 
to be complete. But, B&W was 
starting from scratch. The existing 
catalog, in addition to bearing the 
old company name, was both obso- 
lete and inadequate. It had taken 
six years to compile and consisted 
of 96 pages of hard-to-handle, out- 
moded specifications. 

To further complicate the picture, 
B&W was involved with the details 
of integrating the Milwaukee plant 
into the big, over-all B&W organ- 
ization. So the firm called in its 
Milwaukee advertising agency, Ken 
Seitz & Associates. 

The agency had a broad back- 
ground of industrial and engineer- 
ing experience, much of it acquired 
in the welding fittings field. B&W 
investigated the agency’s ability to 
produce the catalog. Agency per- 
sonnel knew the steel industry in 
general and the welding fittings 
field in particular; they had had 
catalog experience in other lines. 
The company decided the agency 
had the manpower and the knowl- 
edge to do the job so they turned 
over the catalog job with instruc- 
tions to produce it in the shortest 
possible time. 

The agency was given full re- 
sponsibility for planning, format, 
writing and production. It was a big 





pis eeewemecey 
revertiy YT let 


ieeuSatieuvetcasctneusl [ft 


S8ees 


Specs e « First standard page type has 


product photo, name, drawing 
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order: the possible pitfalls in pro- 
duction of a highly technical catalog 
are many. But the company gave 
the catalog top priority and con- 
sideration. Full co-operation be- 
tween the advertising department, 
sales department, engineering de- 
partment and the agency made 
speed possible. 

One account executive, Arthur F. 
Shefchik, a former advertising man- 
ager for a welding fittings company, 
was given full responsibility for the 
catalog. He called an initial plan- 
ning conference in April with per- 
sonnel from the B&W advertising 
and sales departments, and presi- 
dent Kenneth H. Seitz and Gene 
Bielawski, production manager, of 
the agency. At this meeting, over- 
all catalog general in- 
clusiveness and approximate cost 
were discussed. Design was left to 
the agency. 


contents, 


The agency’s first step was to 
analyze the industry’s problems and 
to study existing catalogs. Based on 
this information, a format was es- 
tablished, and the artists went to 
work. A design was chosen from 
15 or 20 
standardized to provide completely 
specification and 


submitted, and it was 
uniform divider 
pages. 

It was crisp, modern and highly 
stylized. Done in two colors, it fea- 
tured a rich, vibrant russet brown 
and black and good use of white 
space. The dark brown Fabrikoid 


Carry-over . . Second type was for 


wry-over tabulations mitted photos. 


cover was bound with cream- 
colored plastic comb. 

Three possible methods of pro- 
duction were studied—all letter- 
press, all offset and a combination 
of the two. A comparison of costs 
indicated that all offset was the 
most practical, so the catalog was 


printed offset. 


Bulletins to supplement . . Data 
subject to change was omitted from 
the catalog and will be handled in 
a series of supplemental bulletins. 
This was done to give the catalog a 
longer life and to protect B&W’s in- 
vestment in time as well as in 
money. 

A wealth of material had to be 
included in the catalog — dimen- 
sions, dimensional tolerances, mate- 
rial specifications, range of analyses, 
physical specifications of welding 
fittings and flanges, etc. Basic or- 
ganization reduced these statistics 
to three basic layout forms. 


1. The standard specification page 
was so laid out that the top third 
of the page carried a color block 
divided into three equal parts. The 
outer section of the color block fea- 
tured a halftone illustration of the 
actual product; the center section, 
product name and _ classification; 
and the third section, an engineer- 
ing drawing of the product. Above 
block, 
identified by a section letter and 
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the color each page was 


Divider .. Third type was celluloid- 


tabbed divider page to identify sections. 











Lankenau Hospital, Overbrook, Pa.—Architect: Vincent Kling—Photographer: Lawrence S. Williams 
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te, Hang’ uM 

They are putting a bridge across the Straits of 
Mackinac. It will be among the world's longest spans and it 
will be an important link between the two sections of the 
State of Michigan. 

Over the years, millions of people will ride across this 
bridge and marvel at its structure. But, the most important 
part, on which the safety of the bridge and their very lives 
depend, they will never see — the structure below the 
water. This part will be buried for ages, but it better be 
there and it better be good. 

You, George, are looking for an advertising agency and 
the things that never meet the eye will play a large part in 
the type and smoothness of service that you get. 

For the kind of service you are looking for, the agency 
foundation better be there —— and it, too, better be good. 
This foundation will be made up of years of experience, 
quality of personnel and contacts within the industries that 
you sell to, George. 

Experience, the knowledge of distribution, sales 
organization, pricing, market research ——- what an agency 
knows of these things you can find out. Again, the quality 
of personnel you can determine, but the things an agency can 
do to give you better service through its depth of contact 
with the industries that you sell to are the things that 
never meet the eye. 

The right contacts put you inside an industry. They 
give you the changing thinking that comes with the changing 
times and methods. They produce information of value in 
forming policy. They consist partly of what you do with and 
for an industry, not just what you do to get something out 
of it. The right kind of contacts are more important than 
copy, publication analysis, direct mail programs and all 
the other things (thought of in connection with agency a ee 
service) put together. ‘ele 


Russell T. Gray, Inc., has lived with industry for 
nearly 40 years. The planning staff of the agency has 
seen from over 35 years of service in industrial 
advertising for the oldest member, to 16 years for the 
youngest. Over half of our clients have been with us i. 
ten years or more —— some for more than 30 years. 


This experience —— digging into industrial problems for 
years —- has created a background of "things that never 
meet the eye" that has proved valuable in building several 
companies to leadership. They can be of help to you. 


Think it over, George. 


t 
truly Properly planned and executed Industrial Advertising, 
, backed by all of the facilities for Market Research, 
Public Relations, Sales Promotion and Copy Preparation 
to make your printed selling produce, is the business of 
RUSSELL T. GRAY, INC., 155 N. Wacker Drive, 


Chicago 6, Illinois. Phone: CEntral 6-7750. 

















CATALOG .. 
continued from p. 160 


page number and carried a B&W 
logo. This logo was especially de- 
signed to conform to the general 
style and crispness of the catalog. 
The lower two-thirds of the page 
carried tabular matter printed in 
large readable type and the foot- 
notes. 


2. The second basic layout form — 
for extended or carry-over tabular 
matter — reduced the color block 
to a color band and omitted photos 
and engineering drawings. 


3. The other basic layout was the 
celluloid-tabbed divider page. The 
divider pages made good use of 
color and highly stylized designs of 
the products featured in each sec- 
tion. They combined dominant sec- 
tion identification, high interest de- 
sign and the company logo. 

Outside of the introductory sec- 
tion, only seven pages of the 166- 
page catalog varied from these 
three basic layout forms. 


Standardization does it . . This 
high degree of standardization was 
one of the chief reasons it was pos- 
sible to produce the catalog in such 
a short time. Other details of plan- 
ning that were important, time- 
wise, were such things as preplan- 
ning the artwork and retouchings, 
preprinting all the keylines on 
paste-up stock and production-line 
scheduling of mechanical operations. 

A total of 121 retouchings and 
129 engineering drawings were used, 
in addition to the artwork on the 
divider pages. All the retouchings 
and engineering drawings were pre- 
pared in advance by the art staff 
and photostated to layout size so 
that all the artist had to do was 
drop them into place on the layouts. 
Even with this pre-planning, one 
artist worked on the catalog for 
five straight weeks. 

All of the art work funneled in- 
to one artist who did the keyline 
and paste-up. This work was re- 
stricted to one man to maintain 
strict control and absolute uni- 
formity. More than 200 hours of 
keyline and paste-up time were ex- 
pended, even with the preprinting 
of all possible keylines. A rigid sys- 


tem of control was set up to avoid 
wasting art hours. A loss of only 
15 minutes a page in art time due 
to incomplete instructions would 
have added another 40-hour week 
of art time and consequent delay 
all along the line. 


Juggling act .. Production-line 
techniques were employed to keep 
production running smoothly and 
on schedule without upsetting other 
work in progress at the agency or 
at the supplier level. The typo- 
grapher was given a delivery sched- 
ule so that he could preplan his 
work load and this schedule was 
rigidly followed. Proofreading was 
handled routinely as the pages came 
from the typographer and correc- 
tions were made immediately. 

Then the keyline and paste-up 
man took over and completed a sec- 
tion at a time. As each 16-page 
form was completed, it went out to 
the printer for plate making. He 
made Vandykes of each section and 
returned them to the agency for ap- 
proval. 

The urgency of time was always 
before the client-agency team. Ac- 
cordingly, a “round-robin” system 
for quickly obtaining approval of 
each completed section had been 
incorporated in the original plans. 
When the agency received the Van- 
dykes from the printer, they 
checked them and sent them on to 
the B&W advertising department, 
where the section was scrutinized 
for over-all appearance. It was for- 
warded to the sales department and 
checked for inclusiveness. Next it 
was routed to the engineering de- 
partment and checked for technical 
correctness. After a final approval 
by the advertising department, the 
section was returned to the agency 
for production. 


Bind lots of 5,000... The catalog 
was printed in 16-page sections and 
held for binding. The covers had to 
be ordered 90 days in advance and 
delivery synchronized with com- 
pletion of the printing. Binding 
was done in lots of 5,000 to ac- 
commodate possible additions over 
the months. To save time and han- 
dling, the agency arranged for 
packaging and drop shipment to 
branch offices across the country. 

The catalog represents one of the 


Choice . . Standard layouts were chosen 
from these 20 sets submitted by artists. 


largest single advertising expendi- 
tures of the Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
and was the largest single type- 
setting job ever undertaken by the 
George F. Wamser Co., one of the 
largest typesetters in Wisconsin. 

The first copy of the completed 
catalog was delivered in style — 
and just in the nick of time — for 
the B&W Tubular Products Division 
board of directors meeting in New 
York last October 19. 

When it became apparent that 
production of the catalog would be 
completed close to the time for pres- 
entation at the board meeting, this 
became the agency goal. But like so 
many other production jobs, stalls 
and delays were encountered in the 
final stages. 

The first copy finally reached 
agency hands on the afternoon of 
October 18. The board meeting 
was 18 hours and 1,000 miles away. 
Normal mail delivery could not be 
relied on and cost did not justify 
sending an agency messenger to 
New York. But the board meeting 
had now become a challenge to the 
agency and they were determined 
to get the catalog there. So they re- 
sorted to a special courier system. 
Because the agency vice-president 
was close to the manager of one of 
the airlines, arrangements were 
made to have a stewardess take the 
catalog to New York on her regular 
flight. 

Another friend of the agency met 
the plane at La Guardia Field and 
personally delivered the catalog to 
the 42nd Street offices of the Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Co. — a scant two 
hours before the meeting began. #8 
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WHY THIS ADVERTISER TREND TO 


Better access to bigger sales opportunities! 


Consider the three basic reasons why building product manufacturers and their agencies 
have boosted Architectural Record from 13th to 4th place among all U. S. monthly 
magazines in advertising page volume in the past five years. 


1. A succession of record-breaking years for architect-engineer-planned building. 
$14 billion in 1952; $19 billion in 1955; estimated $20 billion in 1956. 


2. Widespread recognition that the primary importance of architects and 
engineers in the sale of building products demands primary attention to the special 
needs and interests of architects and engineers in advertising and selling. 

Today, architects and engineers, full-time building experts, plan—and specify 
the products that go into—80% of all U. S. building. 


3. Growing agreement that the best-place to advertise specifically to architects 

and engineers is in the one magazine edited specifically for architects and engineers 
and steadily preferred by them. 

Architects and engineers have now voted Architectural Record their preferred 
magazine in 85 out of 93 readership studies sponsored by building 

product manufacturers and advertising agencies. 


Strong and steady advertiser trends—like this trend to Architectural Record—must be 
earned with orders for building products. 


May we discuss with you the ways in which Architectural Record can help your 
advertising earn more orders in the biggest architect-engineer-planned building market 
in history? 


F.W. DODGE 


fi Architectural 


‘éworkbook of the 


be e C 0 rd active architect 


CORPORATION and engineer’? 


F. W. Dodge Corporation, 119 West 40th St, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Monthly Magazines in the U. S. 
ARCHITECTURAL In Advertising Page Volume 
5 —6 Months 1956 — 
RECORD ‘ 


. Electronics 


. Product Engineering 


3. Chemical Engineering 


4. Memcattel Record 


5. Purchasing 


P 
6. Modern Machine Shop 


7. Electrical Manufacturing 
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8. Machinery 


N 


9. Building Supply News 


10. Factory Management & 
WM EeTieheslarelares 


. Aviation Age 


. Practical Builder 


. Petroleum Engineer 


14. Machine & Tool Blue Book 








15. House & Home 





What is 4//00 


Aircoustet is @ compoct, pockaged unit for silencing 
fan ond air noise in air conditioning systems, elimi. 
minoting the need for costly, extensive duct lining 
Enginesred to give broad bend attenvatio: f 
mum flow resistance and low pressure drop, Aircoustet 
is eveoilable in 11 stendard sizes designed to fit ducts 
renging from 6” squore to 4 feet square ond special 
units for lerger ducts 


Aircoustet is the mest proctical, mast effective and mos! economical method 
yet developed for quieting air conditioning systems. One 7 foot unit reduces the 
noise level below whet 100 feet of duct lining. could accomplish. Aircoustot 
provides noise attenuation betow 100 cycles which hes previously been impossible 
te control. Selection is ae problem: Aircouttat ix so engineered that if it Mts geo 
metrically, it fits acoustically 


NEW Aircwstet- BRINGS 
PACKAGED SILENCING 
TO AIR CONDITIONING 
SYSTEMS..... _ Where To insta 
One 7 foot unit more effective ~~ 
than 100 feet of duct lining 


4 


Where the entire system is to be 
silenced, Aircoustat is inverted be- 
tween the fen ond the first length of 
duct (Fig. 2). For areas requiring spe- 
ciel silencing treatment. two Aircous- 
tats mey be joined in series 


Aircovstats ore incorporated as part of the 
duct work. # only selected areas require quiet 
Aircoustats may be installed above individue! 
diffusers (Fig. 1) 


How To Install 


|| 


Where « flonge is desired, put 
mastic or conves gasket be- 
tween Airceustet end duct 
Fasten with standard drive 
cleat (Fig. 5) 


# ductwork and Aircovstat dif 
fer in size, a conves or ashes 
tos coupling may be used (Fig 
4). 0 ductwork is hung, sup- 
port Aircoustot similarty 


Aircovstet requires no epecial 
tools for installing. 1 ix con. 
structed te be joined to duct 
work with « lock seam (Fig. 3) 


The concern which brought packaged silencing to che aircraft industry, taming che’ loudest noises on 
earth — jet engine sessing —- has applied! engineering pruaciples of sound concro! tw che air condirioning 
held. Result: the amazing ISC AIRCOUSTAT @ packaged unit for quieting fan and ar noise in air 

* conditioning sysrerms. 

‘ Compact, economics! AIRCOUSTATS produce amazing resules One 7 foot unst 
the noise tevel below whar (40 feet of old fashioned duct lining cowl! ac 
fess than if the entire duct had been fined, Acoustically engineered AIRCOU ‘ST ATS assure correct 
silencing of, conditioned areas eliminate hit or miss efforts at note contro! 

Constructed of galvanized steel or aluminum, ATRCOUSTATS arc incorporated as part of the duct 
‘work .< . joined by flexible connections require no special wols fe ooralling They are available in 
1 standard sizes for use with all styles and sizes of ducts, and in 4 types wo meet any fee 4 conditions. 

Selection is ue problem with AIRCOUSTAT. If it ts geometrically, it fies acc y 


for example, reduces 
exsure drop 9s 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


OST CLASS PRRMET MO gue EC MO 1 #8 RAPTIORD, Comm 


Wee TODAY jar complete adormetson 


! m ATROOUSTATS 


INDUSTRIAL SOUND CONTROL inc 


45 GRANBY STREET 


° ror ea ‘a 


45 Granby Strevt, Hartjind 12. — 
HARTFORD 12, CONNECTICUT 


Cie 





Follow-up . . Maile: 


First step . . Business paper ad introduced 
contractors, engineers, architects. 


On small budget. . 


How to launch a new 
industrial product 


This step-by-step account tells how Industrial Sound 


Control launched a new product in an unfamiliar market 


products for industry, had been de- 


1. Organized a separate sales set- 
veloping Aircoustat over a period of 


= In two years, sales of more than 


half a million dollars directly trace- 
able to a promotional campaign 
totaling less than $5,000. That’s the 
story of Industrial Sound Control, 
Hartford, Conn. and its new product, 
Aircoustat. 

But it’s not the whole story. Dur- 
ing that period the company also: 
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up to handle the product. 


2. Established new channels of dis- 
tribution to market the product. 


Industrial Sound Control, pioneers 
in control of aviation noise and one 
of the first concerns in the country 
to specialize in sound suppression 


several years. A modification of the 
design used in their jet test cell 
silencers, the new product was en- 
sinaeid. to silence fan and air noise 
in large air conditioning systems. 
Extensive lab and field testing had 
proved the product practical. Com- 
Continued on page 168 





acts to help you 
choose media in 
the electronics field 


Concentrated circulation method used by ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES 
insures coverage of the most influential engineers in the industry 


Facts about 

circulation 

You can measure the true effectiveness 
of a publication’s circulation not just 
by counting the number of readers, but 
by evaluating their buying influence. 
And only ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES has 
a circulation that concentrates on giv- 
ing you complete coverage of engineer- 
ing executives: vice presidents in 
charge of engineering, chief engineers, 
engineering supervisors, and consulting 
engineers. Beginning in January, this 
circulation increases to 40,500—a gain 
of 13,000 engineering readers — and 
covers those engineers with predeter- 
mined buying influence over 90% of 
the industry’s dollar volume. The high 
level readership of ELECTRONIC INDUS- 
TRIES is your assurance that your ad- 
vertising is going to the top engineers 
who have the authority to specify and 
purchase in the plants and operating 
companies you are most interested in 
selling. Here is circulation built from 
the top down — not from the bottom 
up, or random built. Here is the one 
publication that carries your advertis- 
ing to the most influential engineers in 
the electronics industry. 


Facts about 

markets 

What do you sell? Electronic compo- 
nents? Assembled equipment? It’s a 
fact that the major markets for both of 
these categories of products make up 
the heaviest percentage of the circula- 
tion of ELectronic INpustries. If 
you sell components and want to reach 
electronic manufacturers, you can 
reach them in ELECTRONIC INDUs- 
TRIES. If you sell asser-bled equipment 
and want to reach the communications 
market, again your medium is ELEc- 
TRONIC INDUsTRIES. And in each case 
you are sure of reaching the top rank- 
ing engineers with the greatest influ- 
ence over purchases. 


Two ways 

to buy 

When you advertise in ELECTRONIC 
INDUSTRIES, you can buy the whole cir- 
culation if you want to reach the whole 
industry. Or if you want to reach the 
communications market exclusively, 


you can buy that part of the circula- 
tion that reaches the 8500 engineers 
having to do with the operation of 
broadcast transmitters, mobile com- 
munications equipment, audio and re- 
cording equipment, microwave equip- 
ment, and related test equipment. And 
for this important audience, ELEc- 
TRONIC INDUSTRIES also includes a 
special editorial and advertising sup- 
plement that is bound right into the 
publication. Special articles cover 
problems of primary interest to this 
market. And advertising is placed side 
by side with the editorial for maximum 
visibility. 

Facts about 

editorial content 

The best way to insure readership of a 
publication is with editorial matter 
that strikes close to the self-interest of 
the reader. And that’s exactly what 
ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES does. Articles 
covering design, production and op- 
eration of electronic equipment used 
in manufacturing and communications 
are especially written and edited to 
provide significant information of use 
to engineers in their day-to-day prob- 
lems. In addition, they relate primarily 
to those phases of the industry which 
represent the most important dollar 
volume. Technical charts and annual 
statistical and market studies are na- 
tionally known and referred to by 
other publications (World Almanac, 
Broadcasting - Telecasting, etc.). This 


—3 long ie], iio 
INDUSTRIES 


a TELE-TECH 


~ es 


accurately pointed editorial content 
both assures greater readership and 
enhances the value of the publication 
to advertisers. 


Facts about 

recognition 

More than 500 advertisers from coast 
to coast advertise in ELECTRONIC IN- 
DUSTRIES. These include the most 
prominent companies as well as the 
smaller ones. Proof of the magazine’s 
effectiveness can be seen in the fact 
that 84% of today’s advertisers have 
been using the publication for more 
than a year. 

For more complete circulation break- 
down and current space rates, see 
Standard Rate & Data, or write for 
written report. 











db 
Electronic 
ndustries 


and TELE-TECH 


A Chilton Publication 
Chestnut and 5éth Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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Public 


{$ee how you can add to your sales 
power by taking advantage of 
proven readership among buyers of 
your product through advertising in 
PUBLIC WORKS Magazine. In- 
serting your literature in the 
MANUALS completes all your 
other promotion by keeping your 
sales messages available when pur- 
chases are being considered. 

Public works are the essential 


Modern living . . The use of 
this dish- 
washer takes up-to-date water dis- 
tribution, disposal and 
refuse collection. Estimates to cor- 


modern appliances like 
sewage 
rect deficiencies, offset obsolescence 


and and cost for 
growth are over $25 Billion. 


depreciation, 
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sign and construction. 
will 


equipment, 





SHOLIVONIGN SHMOM INBNd 





PUBLIC 
WORKS 


CITY, COUNTY AND STATE 








Works Publications Your 


elements of modern living. Present 
needs, prompted by the rapid 
growth and shifts of population and 
industry, call for expenditures of 
$115 Billion for highways, streets 
and airports, for delivery of goods, 
travel for business or pleasure; 
water supply for fire protection, 
household use and industrial proc- 
esses; sewage, waste and refuse 
collection and disposal to safe-guard 


New York State thruway.. 
The 13-year $50 Billion Federal High- 
way Program calls for a tremendous- 


f 


ly expanded need for this type of de- 


Maintenance 


create continuous further de- 


mands, also estimated in billions, for 


materials and _ services. 


health; power for home appliances 
and factories. 


Who buys. Providing all these fa- 
cilities as well as allowing for other 
utilities is the responsibility of the 
engineering and technical adminis- 
trative officials of the cities, coun- 
ties and states plus their consultants 
and larger contractors. Readers of 
PUBLIC WORKS Publications 


Birmingham homes . . Most 
rapid took 
place here in Housing starts 
continuing at over a million a year 
nationwide de- 


population expansion 
1955. 


makes a _ constant 


mand for public works facilities 
which allow these types of modern 


housing developments. 

















MANUAL 


, Ae, 
and CATALOG FILE 


EQUIPMENT. MATERIALS AND METHODS 108 





1 SEWAGE AND INDUSTRIAL WASTE TREATMENT 
2 SEWERS AND SEWER CONSTRUCTION 
3 REFUSE COLLECTION AND DISPOSAL 





4@ INSECT AND RODENT CONTROL 


g Prbliahed my healt Reds Menponne 20H be Siued 8 Patyreoed 
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Ads Increase Your Sales Power 


specify, recommend and direct the 
purchases of equipment, materials, 
and services used in this basic 
industry. 


Public Works Publications. PUB- 
LIC WORKS Magazine, each 
month, delivers the full-dimension 
editorial content they demand, su- 
pervised by editors with “in-the- 


industry” experience and checked 
by the Eastman Research Organi- 
zation. The annual STREET and 
HIGHWAY MANUAL and Catalog 
File, The SEWERAGE MANUAL 
and Catalog File, The WATER 
WORKS MANUAL and Catalog 
File, spell out the requirements for 
each step in planning, completing 
and assuring availability of these 


Dollar Market 


PUBLIC 


200 SOUTH BROAD STREET 


basic elements for modern living 
and its industry. 


Ask for the new “Fact Folder” with 
an up-to-date copy of PUBLIC 
WORKS Magazine and the current 
editions of the MANUALS for par- 
ticulars on the application of your 
product and its marketing to this 
basic industry. 


merchandis- 


Modern 
i Supermarkets and 


ing .. 
shopping centers are today’s 
efficient methods for getting 
goods to the final consumer. 
Parking areas, lighting, and 
all the 


vided by 


other elements 


works en 


public 


jineers make this possible 


for a nation on wheels. 


RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 





am WORKS 


Publications 


ADVERTISING OFFICES ALSO IN — 
LOS ANGELES — 


SAN FRANCISCO — 


CHICAGO -~—— CLEVELAND 


KANSAS CITY 
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NEW PRODUCT... 
continued from p. 164 


plaints against noisy air conditioning 
systems had demonstrated the need 
for such a product. The big question 
was how to market it. ISC had been 
selling to the aviation and general 
industrial market, but was totally 
unfamiliar with the air conditioning 
market. 


The problem, together with the 


caution that only a limited budget 
was available, was handed to the 
company’s advertising agency, Wil- 
liam Schaller Co., Hartford. 

First step was to evaluate the 
product’s potential and determine 
the most efficient means of market- 
ing it. There were two basic possi- 
bilities: 

1. Sell through wholesalers. This 
method offered the immediate ad- 
vantage of ready-made distribution 
channels. 

2. Sell direct to contractors. This 
method offered the advantages of a 
better profit margin and the prob- 
ability that the product would be 
roore energetically pushed. The 
obvious disadvantage was the ne- 
cessity of establishing at least a 
skeleton sales force and lining up 
worth while manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives. 

(The long range assignment of 
selling architects and consulting en- 
gineers on specifying Aircoustat 





Aircoustat Silence 
at Atlantic City Convention Hall 


mrbaged 


firey 


4 ran 
JJpntstrnat Se, (eral me 
FS Cracby Street Hactierd |! Com 














Case history . . Ads telling of Air- 
coustat’s use in well-known buildings 


helj»ed consolidate successful introduction. 
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would have to be undertaken either 
way.) 

Rather than attempt an “ivory 
tower” evaluation of the two pos- 
sibilities, the agency made a direct 
survey of the country’s leading air 
conditioning wholesalers. (There 
was an 85% response to this mailing, 
incidentally — explanation for the 
phenomenal figure being that the 
head of the agency is a former sales 
and advertising manager for an air 
conditioning manufacturer and per- 
sonally acquainted with many of the 
individuals surveyed.) Analysis of 
the replies clearly indicated that 
the product was not a wholesaler 
item. 

This fact determined, direct sales 
were decided upon, and a sales 
manager was appointed and assigned 
the responsibility of engaging rep- 
resentatives. 

Simultaneously, preparations were 
made to introduce the product. Full- 
page, bold headline ads, couponed 
to boost response, were run in the 
leading trade publications reaching 
air conditioning contractors, con- 
sulting engineers and _ architects 
specializing in larger buildings. New 
product releases to all pertinent 
trade publications were timed to co- 
incide with the ads. Complete de- 
scriptive literature was forwarded 
promptly to the approximately 5,000 
individuals who initially responded. 


The follow-up .. A mailing list 
was prepared of all who had ex- 
pressed interest. Those not heard 
from after receiving catalogs were 
sent a two-color direct mail piece 
reiterating the advantage of Air- 
coustat. Since cost was a prime con- 
sideration throughout the campaign, 
this piece was designed so that the 
top two-thirds of the inside could 
be reprinted in black and white and 
packed with the units as an instruc- 
tion sheet. 

This mailing received an 11% 
response. Inquiries were assigned to 
the sales department (together with 
the group which had initially ex- 
hibited more than passing interest) 
for correspondence and_ personal 
contact. 

To process inquiries efficiently, a 
triple postcard was developed. Upon 
receipt of an inquiry, name and ad- 
dress are typed in and one card 
is detached and retained. The other 


two cards are forwarded to the sales- 
man in the area. His follow-up re- 
port is entered on both cards — 
carbon making it a single operation. 
The salesman retains one card, re- 
turns the other. The card returned 
to the home office then is substi- 
tuted for the one originally re- 
tained. With this system, both com- 
pany and salesman know the status 
of each inquiry and can convenient- 
ly determine what further follow- 
up should be made. 


Case history ads .. With channels 
of distribution established, the prod- 
uct successfully launched and sales 
beginning to climb, the next step in 
the promotional program was to es- 
tablish Aircoustat as a proven prod- 
uct. 

Case history ads were utilized, 
wherever possible describing in- 
stallations at well known landmarks. 
Installation stories were placed in 
air conditioning publications to 
supplement the ads. 


More than pep talks . . Screen- 
ing and follow-up of inquiries now 
has become automatic and is being 
supplemented by an unusual series 
of sales letters sent to all Aircou- 
stat representatives. 

Salesmen are informed of a par- 
ticular installation (hotel, library, 
etc.) and provided with details on 
the important buying influences, 
sales approach used, even blue- 
prints of the installation. Letters 
conclude with useful suggestions on 
how to press for the particular or 
related type of business. 

An external house organ, “Sound 
Talk” also is sent to distributors 
and their salesmen. This piece out- 
lines specific applications of Air- 
coustat and reports the type of sales 
being made in various areas. 

To supplement the continuing se- 
ries of case history ads, an engineer- 
ing article describing the develop- 
ment of Aircoustat currently is be- 
ing prepared by one of the agency’s 
technical writers. 

Surveying the sound control field 
in its October, 1955, issue, Fortune 
attested indirectly to the quality of 
the product and the success of its 
promotion with the comment: “On 
the market less than two years, the 
Aircoustat is one of the hottest items 
in the noise-control business.” #& 





Serving the 








INSTRUMENTATION 
AUTOMATIC CONTROL 
MARKET for 28 years 


How Large is the Market? 


As large as industry itself. Dollar sales of instrumenta- 
tion products bought by all industry climbed from 1.5 
billion in 1949 to 4.5 billion in 1954 and are estimated to 
exceed 5 billion by end of 1956, Stock prices of major 
instrument manufacturers, reported in INSTRUMENTS 
and AUTOMATION each month, also reflect a steady 


market growth. 


2 Publications Offer Best Coverage 


Two publications give unduplicated coverage of all the 
major buying influences in this growing market... 

@ INSTRUMENTS and AUTOMATION began publica- 
tion in January 1928, is a member of the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations. 

@ INSTRUMENT & APPARATUS NEWS first published 
in February 1953, is audited by Business Publications 
Audit. 





INSTRUMENTS and AUTOMATION 


For more than 25 years the only publication in 
the field, 1&A is a monthly magazine to the primary 
market for instrumentation and automatic control 
products. 

It serves the men throughout industry whose main 
responsibility (regardless of title) is the specifica- 
tion, installation, maintenance, and operation of in- 
dustrial and scientific instrumentation and control 
equipment and systems. 

In the first quarter of 1956 (and throughout 
1955) INSTRUMENTS and AUTOMATION led all 
other publications in the field in number of pages 
of advertising, and in number of advertisers. 

Despite competition (since mid-1954) paid ad- 
vertising in 1&A has steadily increased . . . from 
1,262 pages in 1954 to 1,369 pages in 1955. And, 











1956 space shows a 20% increase over 1955. 


INSTRUMENT & APPARATUS 
NEWS 


Published bi-monthly, IAN serves the many thou- 
sands of men who comprise the secondary market 
for instrumentation and control equipment and 
components. 

Over 90,000 copies of each issue are distributed 
to the customers of equipment and component dis- 
tributors throughout the United States. 

IAN is the only "product" tabloid devoted to in- 
dustrial and scientific instruments, and electronic 
and mechanical components. 

Paid advertising in IAN also has shown a steady 
rise. . .from 914 units (tabloid |/9ths) in 1954 to 
1,194 units in 1955. 

So far, 1956 shows advertising space up 30% 
over 1955. 











NEWS offer: 
INSTRUMENTS 


and 
AUTOMATION 


ing influence. 





in the field. 


The industry's only buying direc- 
tory for instrumentation and control 
equipment and components. . .the 
1&A HANDBOOK & BUYERS' 
GUIDE. . .is published each year as 
separate Part 2 of October INSTRU- 
MENTS and AUTOMATION. 

It lists over 2000 products of more 
than 2500 manufacturers. . .adver- 
tisers and non-advertisers are listed. 





FOR REAL PENETRATION into the instrument buying (not designing) market, 
INSTRUMENTS and AUTOMATION, and INSTRUMENT & APPARATUS 


@ Combined unduplicated distribution to 113,000 individuals of major buy- 

@ 30% larger distribution than combined circulation of all other publications 

@ Cost-per-thousand that is 30% less than lowest of the other instrumentation- 
control magazines. 


@ Highest reader response. . .400,000 requests for information during 1955. 


Write for report on recent ‘‘Buying Influence Survey” 


INSTRUMENTS PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


845 Ridge Avenue, Pittsburgh 12, Pennsylvania 


Rates and distribution are same as 


1&A. 





Representatives in New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Dallas, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco, London 
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How to evaluate 


a business paper’s 


by knowing more 


about the readers 


1 Get acquainted with the readers you're 
talking to. You don’t really buy “space”, 
you buy readers. So get to know more 
about what you're buying. STEEL 
can tell you all about its readers. 
(Mr. Average STEEL Reader, for 
instance, is 45, a college graduate 
with an Engineering degree, has 3-4 
children, owns a $22,700 home, makes 


$12,300 per year, likes golf, etc.) 
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2 Know your audience by its reading 
habits. Since readership is the most 
important phase of a magazine’s per- 
formance, it pays to check into read- 
ing habits. How much time is spent 
reading the magazine? Where: home 
or plant? Is it read at one sitting? We 
gladly share all data we have on read- 
ing habits. Other magazines will do 
the same if they have the information. 


3 Identify readers by the functions per- 
formed. It’s often more important to 
know the functions of your readers 
than their titles. Today you’ve got to 
reach the entire Buying Group, not 
just the purchasing official. Some pub- 
lications break down readers by func- 
tions performed. STEEL, for one, 
gives you that information obtained 
through its continuing annual census. 





readership 


Knowing a business paper's readers enables you to put your finger 

on the best way to win their attention. Knowing their reading habits, 
interests and preferences gives you tangible help in making your 
advertising more effective. In the entire area of reader research, 
STEEL can be of real help to you. STEEL has invested many years 
in an intensive, searching study of its readers . . . checking and rechecking 


on who they are, what they do, how they live and work . . 


. what 


makes them “tick”. This wealth of data is yours for the asking. It’s 
still another reason why every issue finds more advertisers swinging to 
STEEL to build greater effectiveness into their advertising to 
metalworking. (This is another in STEEL’s continuing series, “How 
to Measure Readership of Business Papers”. Drop us a line for 


reprints of the entire series.) 


4 Evaluating readers’ needs discloses 
their worth to you. Do your advertise- 
ments tell readers everything they 
need to know to buy your products? 
Knowing readers, and their needs, helps 
you to make your advertising more 
effective. Service-conscious _ publica- 
tions are armed with well-defined data 
on the information needs of their read- 
ers—gladly pass it on to advertisers. 


A Penton Publication 


PENTON BUILDING, CLEVELAND 13, OnI0 


5 Are the readers getting what they 
want, editorially 7 Supplying informa- 
tion needs of readers is also an editor’s 
chief responsibility. That’s how read- 
ership is built. ‘The authoritative and 
balanced blend of 1, News; 2, Engi- 
neering and Production Data; and 3, 
Market Information in STEEL, for ex- 
ample, has been one of its most notable 
editorial achievements over the years. 


6 Responsive audiences are easier to 
sell. As stage celebrities know, an 
audience’s responsiveness rather than 
its size, is the key to best results. Same 
thing goes for publication advertising. 
STEEL’s record of responsiveness is 
an impressive one: an average of 10,000 
individual requests from STEEL read- 
ers every year for reprints of STEEL’s 
useful, authoritative editorial articles! 
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at wrork...at home 


In a single issue, AERO DIGEST’s Reader 
Reply Service brought in 752 inquiries 
for 21 engineering recruitment adver- 
tisers ... 35 per ad! That’s pulling 
power! The right type of reader makes 
it the leader among aviation magazines. 
AERO DIGEST is required reading for 
top aircraft and missile engineers, 
designers and technical personnel. 
They read it at home... refer to it at 
work constantly ... to give your ads 
the famed double impact . . . that re- 
doubles your space dollar... gives you 
doubly effective coverage ... at the 
most moderate cost! 


AERO DIGEST 


the engineer 
and keeps 
him sold! 
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Circus . . Giant pitchman gives recorded sales talk to curious youngsters at “circus.” 


Butler expects such « lisplays t 


CIRCUS THEME 





Butler sells farm 
market with better 
state fair program 


# The circus is not dead after all. 
The promotional’ successor to the 
“Greatest Show on Earth” now is 
performing at state fairs throughout 
the Midwest. Sponsor is Butler Mfg. 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., maker of 
steel buildings, tanks and grain 
handling equipment for farms. 

This circus came into being be- 
cause Butler had concluded that its 
old fair displays—the products with 
flags flying from them—weren’t at- 
tracting enough attention. And since 
entertainment is one of the main 
things a farmer seeks when he goes 
to the fair, entertainment is what 
Butler decided to give him. 

The result was the circus, which 
has a giant artificial pitchman, a 
calliope and a whole menagerie of 
talking artificial animals. There is 
an elephant whose trunk moved and 
spouted a jet of air while he talks 
about Butler grain bins and forced 
air grain drying equipment. There 
is a 14’ giraffe who talks about But- 
ler grain elevators and augers. 

The displays were built by Amer- 
ican Displays, Kansas City. And for 
the recorded sales talks, Damon 
Recording Studios, Kansas City, 


revive interest in its state fair program. 


also produced a series of sound 
mechanisms and a timing device 
that coordinated the sound in each 
figure from a central record player 
and amplifier. 

In the planning stage, the circus 
display stacked up as a pretty ex- 
pensive operation compared with the 
static equipment displays Butler 
had used at previous year’s fairs. 
But the company still had the same 
amount of money to spend—about 
$50,000. 

The budget problem was licked 
by a series of economies. One of 
these was a $6,000 saving in pre- 
paring products for display. Before, 
they had been sent out for special 
lacquering, hand lettering and crat- 
ing. This year, they were processed 
on an assembly line basis in Butler’s 
own plant. 

Another saving. In past years, a 
separate set of display materials had 
been built for each fair in which the 
company had a display. This year, 
a smaller number of display units 
was produced to be shipped from 
fair to fair. With these savings, the 
cost of the new and improved fair 
program was kept to about the 
$50,000 figure. 

It’s too early. to say how well the 
new program will do its job. But 
Butler is confident the circus will 
increase attendance at its display 
and bring in more sales. a 
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j * © & e 
Here's How Municipal Purchasing Works in North Adams 
HENRY GALIPEAU is the Commissioner of Public Works in North 
Adams, Mass. (Population 21,567). He also carries the title of Water 
Works Superintendent. Whenever he needs equipment, he puts. aside 
money for it in his budget, which is sent to the City Manager’s. office 
for approval. The City Manager in turn has to receive an OK #from*the 
nine councilmen, who are the elected representatives of the’ peeple. 


“I always must be ready to justify my recommendations to the City 
Manager and Council,” says Mr. Galipeau. 


Bothered recently by the problem of autumn leaves, Mr. Galipeau 
found a solution when he saw the Good Roads leaf collector ad in THE 
AMERICAN City. He went to a neighboring town to see one in action. 
Then he recommended the purchase. 


Good Roads Machinery Corporation has been advertising in THE 
AMERICAN City for many years, to inform men like Mr. Galipeau about 
the latest in cost-cutting equipment. Are these city officials seeing your 
sales message? Your advertising dollars in THE AMERICAN CITY are 
a sound investment. 
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to improve his market coverage 


Getting economical and effective market coverage 
is no cinch when you have 41 different product 
lines being sold to 110 different industries. Here’s 
how Sales Promotion Manager, A. Richard 
Kilgore does it for Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 
Corporation. 


Since 1952, Mr. Kilgore has built his complete 
sales promotion plan around a market-by-market 
analysis of each product. Each Fall he and repre- 
sentatives from his agency meet with B-L-H’s 
nine product managers. In these sessions each 
product’s sales and potential are rated for every 
pertinent S.I.C. category. 


The resulting ratings are then recorded on a 
quadruple-gatefolded chart that’s bound in the 
annual plan. On this chart each of B-L-H’s 110 
S.I.C. markets is weighted numerically in order of 
importance. Also each of the 41 product lines is 
rated to assure concentration of effort on the 
products with the best profit potential. 


Mr. Kilgore says: “‘We’ve improved our market 
coverage measurably with our annual S.I.C. anal- 
yses of preducts and markets. In fact, they are 
indispensable for effective direction of our pro- 
motional efforts, on products that vary so widely 
in use and potential. We can compare our S.I.C. 
ratings with S.I.C. breakdowns of publication 
circulation, to make sure we get most economical 
market coverage.” 


Improvement of your market coverage is easy with 
Penton publications, because you can match your 
market objectives with S.I.C. breakdowns of publi- 
cation circulations. It is one of the important extra 
values you get when you use a Penton publication. 


te P EN TON 


Publishing Company 


PENTON BUILDING ¢ CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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FLUID-SHAFT MOTOR 
Provides smooth acceleration 
of heavy loads. More compact 
than separate motor and fiuid 
coupling. Perfect alignment! 
Thousands in mse on cranes, 
Mixers, centrifugals, etc. 


FLUID-SHAFT MOTOREDUCER 
This Fluid - Shaft motor and 
gear reducet combination con- 
vetts the motor's conventional 
high speed into a slow speed, 
smooth starting, compact unit. 
Ideal for car pallers, conveyors, 
dryers, enx. 


The only brake that permits - 
the use of TWO ouput shafts 
per motor. When desired, the 
svotor shaft can be extended 


Write for new engineering 
folder on these and other 
exclusive Reuland Products; .. 
industrial units designed to 

fill the needs of the nation’s leading 
equipment manufacturers! 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Aihamb-o. Calit Representotves in afl principal cities 
FIRST 1 QUALITY .. . FIRST IN DESION 











Specialized e e Typical successtul Reu- 
land ad promotes special motors to origi- 
nal equipment manufacturers. 
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In tough market. . 


How special products 
built volume business 


Reuland tried and tried fo sell its standard 


line of electric motors but couldn’t make the grade. 


Then it found the key to success . . specialization 


By Phil Seitz 


= If you can’t sell shovels, then 
sell left-handed shovels. 

That may not make sense (and 
may be entirely fallacious so far as 
the shovel industry is concerned), 
but the theory — somewhat over- 
simplified—worked for Reuland 
Electric Co., Alhambra, Cal. 

Reuland makes and sells electric 
motors. But it didn’t sell very many 
of them so long as it concentrated 
on its.line of standard motors. Rea- 
son: the giant electric equipment 
makers had the market pretty well 
sewed up. No place for a new com- 
pany like Reuland. 

But Reuland has made the grade 
despite this discouraging situation. 
It has succeeded by first specializing 
in producing special electric motors 
and then expanding the toehold thus 
gained into sales of its standard mo- 
tors. 

The company got into the manu- 
facture of electric motors during 
World War II. When the war ended, 
the two owners, Frank and Howard 
Reuland, decided to market stand- 
ard electric motors instead of re- 
turning to their prewar repair and 
service organization for electric mo- 
tors. 


Sub-standard sales .. To start, 
they made one standard design 
motor. Finding it difficult to sell 
against established competition, 


gradually more standard motor units 
were added in an effort to get the 
mass production volume possible in 
this field. The broadening of the 
line of standard motors did little 
to help in cracking the market. 

It actually took four years of ex- 
perimentation to learn that special- 
ization was the key to getting estab- 
lished. This principle was estab- 
lished in 1950, and since that time 
sales have increased by at least 25% 
each year over the previous year. 
The company now occupies 40,000 
square feet of plant for the manu- 
facture of motors. 

Through the 1946-48 period, sales 
efforts were backed with publica- 
tion advertising featuring a straight 
product line of electric motors. Sales 
results were not outstanding. Plug- 
ging hard for sales, Reuland began 
to take on special and difficult mo- 
tor jobs, where standard motors 
could not be used. They found they 
could get sound prices, and compe- 
tition was much less keen. 

The first inkling of the way to get 
solidly established in the field came 
with the development of a fluid- 
shaft motor, the first such motor to 
have an integral fluid drive. The 
new motor was “special” in the sense 
that it was superior to the jerry- 
built set-ups formerly used where 
fluid couplings were required. 


Taste of success . . The new mo- 
tor was introduced through public- 
Continued on page 178 





MARKET COVERAGE 


AMM’s horizontal circulation shows a readership of over 30,000 management, pur- 
chasing, and operating personnel who directly control or influence the purchase of 
ferrous and non-ferrous metals, including consumers for manufacturing who cast, 
machine, form, fabricate or otherwise work metals; consumers for maintenance, such 
as railroads and other transportation services, public utilities, engineering concerns, 
manufacturers or producers of non-metal products; distributors, dealers, jobbers, 
importers, and exporters who handle steel and/or other metals, hardware products, 
mill and factory supplies; also producers of iron, steel and alloys; non-ferrous 
metals; mines; blast furnaces; steel works; rolling mills; smelters; refineries, etc. 


DISTRIBUTION * 





Consumers of metals for ing and 

Distributors, dealers, exporters, @f6.............cccccu 
Producers of Steel and other metals................... a 
Government Departments, Trade Organizations, banks, etc... 














READERS* 











Purchasing Agents 5,922 TreGsurers on... a 
Chairmen, Presidents and/ 5 244 Works Managers and/or Superintendents........2,103 
General Managers ............. es YC PRIS Sictends Geminiintinnnmiuctinns aD 
NTI S| Others (largely engineering, purchasing, 
Vice Presidents bistecepeenaiiod one 998 sales & management personne!) 
III» dhinkticotideletdhscnssitecinneninnaceieinateiinn ae 

*Based on information furnished by 6,764 subscribers. The sampling, represented 59.54% of paid 
subscribers. ABC circulation is now over 11,000. Yearly subscription rate $20, with no concession for 
bulk orders, short or long term subscriptions. 


ADVERTISERS 


Over 300 leading sellers of steel products, non-ferrous metals, ores, ferro-alloys, and 
machinery and equipment used in the metal working industries are regular advertisers. 
Many of these have been in AMM continuously for 10, 15 and 25 years—some even 
longer. This strong trade recognition indicates clearly that AMM offers fastest 
and most direct contact between sellers and buyers in the metal working industries. 


REASONS WHY 
* 
’ AMERICAN METAL MARKET gives advertisers these advantages: 
merican a a e S FASTEST SERVICE of all metal-trades media—first with the latest news of industry. 


: ; : MORE IMPACTS per 5-day week than any other metal-trades paper. 

ABC-audited, paid circulation offers LOWER COST for space than any other metal-trades paper. 

. GREATER VISIBILITY than any other metal-trades paper. 
a DAILY audience of over 30,000 MOST STEEL AND METALS ADVERTISERS of all metal-trades popers, including @ large number 
top-flight executives who buy ferrous of exclusive edvertisers. ; 

we MOST WANTED of all metal-trades papers. Subscribers pay $20 a year to read AMM. Buyers need it, 

and non-ferrous metals in tonnage like it, read it dey-in, day-out, week after week, year after year. 
quantities. 

Because each advertising dollar Daily contact with 30,000 
spent here purchases buyer-readers decision-makers in the 
exclusively, AMM consistently carries  _ metal-trades! 
more metals advertising than any 
other trade publication serving the 
metal-working industry. 


We will be happy to send you a 
sample copy of AMERICAN METAL 
MARKET, with a complete data file on 
how this daily newspaper can help 
you sell more metal. 
































American Meta Marker 


18 Cliff Street, New York 38, New York 


(age) Since 1899 The Daily Newspaper of 


/ the Steel and Metal Industries 
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In technical fe ublictly 


6 Desiderata for 
these Days of Decision 


Lord love this period from 
Labor Day to New Year’s! These 
are the days of decision for most 

marketing managers and their 
brass. Budgets for ’57 are 
built and blessed and staffed for. 


The up-to-date budget includes 

a healthy slice for persistently 
saying your piece — editorially — 
through the trade, technical 

and business press. 


Here’s advice in that regard 
which may seem strange (coming 
from us). But it’s solid. 


Don't Dive Until 


Don’t budget a nickel 
for technical publicity unless: 


One — You've decided which 
products and services need 
explaining — in detail — to sell. 


Two — You've pegged the 
sources of the know-how you'll 
be transmitting (engineers, 
fieldmen, service 

men, customers who'll talk, 
external specialists). 


Three —- These sources know 
their part in the picture-of- 
your-purpose — and want to help. 


Four — You and your 
salesmanager agree on a selection 
of themes, audiences and 
disclosable material. 


Five —— The boys in the 

field know how to cash in on 

the market education your 
publicity program will deliver. 
Six —— You have the very best 
equipment for transmission from 
your senders (sources) to 

your receivers (editors). 


This last may well be us. 
It's been our only business, 
for twenty fine technical 
marketers, since 1947. 


Harry W. Smith 
Incorporated 


GFecknical Publicity and G¢ditoxial Relations 


NEW YORK 

41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
CHICAGO 

Telanswer Service (WH 3-1262) 
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SPECIAL PRODUCTS... 
continued from p. 176 


ity, several small ads and the dis- 
tribution of literature. 

Contrary to the company’s ex- 
perience when advertising standard 
motors, the promotion of the new 
motor, for the first time, brought 
evidence of results. Advertising 
was continued, and for the next two 
years, through 1950, ads featured 
either the fluid-shaft motor or other 
special motors. Although a relatively 
small schedule was used in just a 
few publications, results were tangi- 
ble. 

From this experience, Reuland 
concluded that, initially at least, a 
new company without national dis- 
tribution couldn’t hope to compete 
with established companies on their 
own ground—mass-produced stand- 
ard motors—but they could compete 
in the field of special motors. 

They did, however, begin to get 
business on standard motors from 
customers who had only been sold 
special jobs. 

Analyzing these results it was de- 
cided the company’s most effective 
approach was to go after business as 
specialists first, then to expand into 
sales of standard design units. 


Help from competition . . Such 
an approach is practical because 
while the major volume of pur- 
chases by O.E.M.’s (original equip- 
ment manufacturers) is of standard 
units, just about every manufacturer 
has need for special motors for spe- 
cial purposes. 

Reuland actually was helped dur- 
ing this period by the conventional 
selling done by the established com- 
panies. These companies pitched 
hard for the volume orders on 
standard units, and tried to avoid 
the special jobs and attendant prob- 
lems. Another factor was that being 
geared to special jobs, Reuland 
could promise and deliver motors in 
less time than competition. 

With these experiences in mind, 
Reuland adopted the principle of 
specialization as a basic policy. Both 
sales presentations and advertising 
were slanted in this direction. 

Advertising and literature hit hard 
on the same theme: special motors 
for special jobs. 




















Dud .. Old type of ad pushed line of 
standard motors without much success. 


Reuland sales representatives be- 
gan asking customers: “What are 
your problems?” They never pass 
up a potential motor sale no matter 
how impossible the job may look. 
Such “impossible” jobs are passed 
on to the home office for decision 
as to whether or not they can be 
handled. 


Advertising’s job .. Having 
proved it could get results when it 
has an idea to sell, advertising was 
placed on a firm and continuing 
schedule. The principal job assigned 
advertising was to establish the 
Reuland name among O.E.M.’s and 
distribution people as a specialist in 
the design of unique types of elec- 
tric motors. 

The advertising has established 
the company name and given sales- 
men valuable extra selling time. 
They no longer need to dilute their 
selling time to explain “who” Reu- 
land is, or establish the ability of 
the company to perform. 

Establishing the company name in 
the distribution trade has made a 
vital contribution to expansion of 
distribution. When Reuland set out 
for national distribution in 1949 it 
had the usual difficulty in getting 
desirable manufacturers’ representa- 
tives. Today, the company name is 
known and accepted and this is no 
longer a problem. 

Since 1949 the company has es- 

Continued on page 180 





Chemical giants boost sales 


potentials for $.P.I. advertisers 


This $15,000,000 Dixie giant is American Cyanamid Com- 
pany’s new Savannah, Georgia, installation. 


The chemical industry is marching South to the tune of See how the South 
$2,000,000 in new construction daily. Finishing touches are ; and Southwest grows! 
currently being put on $555,000,000 worth of new plants, and 
another $225,000,000 worth is in the drawing board stage. In 
the next decade, it is forecast that 300 additional chemical 
plants will be operating in the South and Southwest. 


* 53.2% of U.S. gain in industrial 
and commercial utility custom- 
ers in past 4-year period. 


: . : s * Over 1,500,000 new industrial 
Equally remarkable is this market’s growth story in all lobe ereated te-paet 10 ene 


kinds of industrial activity. To reach top engineering and plant 

management of the South-Southwest SOUTHERN POWER : %® Averaging 7 new plants or 
AND INDUSTRY is your basic advertising medium. Use it and major expansions daily. 

reach the key buyers in over 10,000 industrial, utility and large 

service plants of the South and Southwest. 


SOUTHERN POWER and INDUSTRY 


806 Peachtree St., N.E. Atlanta 8, Ga. 
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and the best place to put your message 


is in the CERAMIC BULLETIN 


No other publication in the field 
means so much to key ceramists as 
the BULLETIN. That's because it's the 
official organ of the American Ce- 
ramic Society. Its editorial pages are 
locked upon as authentic and sound 

. and the advertisers represented 
are speaking from a platform bol- 
stered by authority. 





And, if coverage is upper most in 
your thinking, the BULLETIN has it! 
There is no other medium that pen- 
etrates ALL levels of the ceramic 
field like the BULLETIN! Further, be- 
cause of its “textbook” reputation, 
the BULLETIN stays active month 
after month, giving you valuable re- 
peat readership. 


Request complete data today. 
We'll be happy to outline in detail 
the entire BULLETIN story, and show 
you how it is THE means of tapping 
the vast richness of the entire ce- 
ramic field. 


4055 N. HIGH ST., COLUMBUS 14, OHIO 
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SPECIAL PRODUCTS .. 
continued from p. 178 


tablished an eastern factory at 
Howell, Mich., and sales offices in 
Oakland and Chicago. The company 
now has either its own salesmen or 
manufacturers’ representatives in all 
principal cities. 


Two new ideas. . The advertising 
program set up in 1951-52 has been 
relatively unchanged. Emphasis con- 
tinues on special motors. However, 
two very successful promotional 
ideas have been developed which 
serve to dramatize the Reuland 
sales approach. 

The first, “Xpandable Design,” is 
used to spotlight the fact that vari- 
ous Reuland standard assemblies 
can be joined together in a number 
of different ways to produce special 
drive characteristics. That is, its 
basic motor units are designed to 
combinations of drive equipment— 
motors, brakes, fluid couplings, gear 
reducers, etc.—can be assembled in 
a single frame. This is called a pow- 
er package. The phrase “Xpandable 
Design” has served to dramatized 
successfully what is considered an 
existing product advantage. 

The results obtained through the 
“Xpandable” theme then developed 
into another idea, a “special Motor 
Library.” This points up the fact the 
company has a card file of blue- 
prints, dies and molds, and other 
pertinent data on more than 3,500 
special motor combinations it has 
produced. 

The file is promoted as the Special 
Motor Library and ad copy points 
out that if a manufacturer needs a 
special kind of motor, it will pay 
him to check with Reuland first, 
rather than starting from scratch 
with another motor manufacturer. 
This promotion is very effective in 
stimulating sales because when the 
library turns up a motor suitable 
for the manufacturer’s needs he 
saves money and gets delivery much 
more quickly. 

Almost all of the company’s ad- 
vertising is in publications reaching 
O.E.M.’s. Currently regular sched- 
ules are running in Electrical Man- 
ufacturing, Industrial Equipment 
News, Machine Design, Modern Ma- 
terials Handling, New Equipment 


Digest, Product Engineering and 


Product Design & Development. 


No ad department .. A modest 
supplementary schedule in Business 
Week during the last four years has 
also occasioned traceable interest 
from the management 
level. 

Reuand does not have an adver- 
tising department, only its agency 
—Van der Boom, Hunt, McNaugh- 
ton, Los Angeles. Gordon Van der 
Boom has been account executive 
since the ad program’s start. 

In practice, ad plans are approved 
by an informal committee of Frank 
and Howard Reuland; A. G. Four- 
nier, general sales manager, head- 
quartered at Howell, Mich.; Wayne 
Johnson, western sales manager in 
the home office, and Mr. Van der 
Boom, representing the advertising 
agency. 

Originally, the company’s ability 
to fill special motor requirements 
created a complete new market for 
its products. Over-all, however, the 
integration of sales with advertising 
themes—resulting from the com- 
bined supervision of management 
and sales—is considered the basic 
factor in Reuland’s successful use of 
specialization to achieve its good 
position in the highly competitive 
motor manufacturing industry. §& 
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Something added . . Promotion piece 


shows how Reuland pushes its ‘X-pand- 
able” design idea and "Special-Motor Li- 


brary.” 
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is it all hunting and fishing? 


Write: 
Hugh C. MacLean Publications Ltd. 
P.O. Box 4,000 Terminal A, Toronto i, Can. 


Shoe & Leather Journal e Furniture & Furnishings 
e Radio, TV and Appliances Trade Builder « The 
Grocers’ Magazine » Hardware and Housewares e 
Electrical News and Engineering e Electrical Equip- 
ment News e Electrical Contracting and Mainte- 
nance e Electrical Farming e The Canadian Architect 
e Engineering and Contract Record e« MacLean 
Building Guide « Canadian Chemical Processing « 
Canadian Metals e Canadian Transportation « 
Canada Lumberman e Canadian Woodworker 


@ Canada is just up there, just 
north of the 49th parallel, you 
remember; but, perhaps, what the 
name CANADA chiefly means to you 
is snow, hunting, pleasant vacations. 


@ Canada’s business is our business. 
The seventeen business papers pub- 
lished by HUGH C. MACLEAN PUBLI- 
CATIONS LTD., take Canada’s busi- 
ness world as their field and subject. 
Right on the doorstep of some of 
your best customers, these maga- 
zines know what Canadians are 
interested in, what Canadians need 
to know to increase their business. 


@ Canada is growing, too. Did you 
know that that reliable old indi- 
cator, the Gross National Product, 


has increased from $18.2 billion in 
1950 to $26.6 billion in 1955? 


@ Facts about Canada can be had 
from HUGH C. MACLEAN PUBLICA- 
TIONS LTD., just for the asking: facts 
applying to the particular fields in 
which you are interested; facts 
which will help you reach the 
Canadian market in the right way 
—the way Canadians would 


themselves. 


@ What Canadians buy—from logs 
to load-centers and from hydroxides 
to houses—is outlined, market by 
market, in concise fact files de- 
signed to help you merchandise 
goods and promote sales. 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 


(in Billions of dollars) 
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Three men—not one—are responsible for selecting 
and buying the equipment and supplies used in 
electrical construction and maintenance work. 
They are... 


THE CONSULTING ELECTRICAL ENGI- 
NEER. Men like EL. C. & M. subscriber Lloyd 
Van Dermark, who designs electrical systems . . . 


THE ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR. Men 
like EL. C. & M. subscriber J. A. Lovelace, who 
installs electrical systems. .. 

THE PLANT ELECTRICAL ENGINEER. 
Men like EL. C. & M. subscriber Leon England, 
who operates and maintains electrical systems. 


Consultant, contractor and plant engineer plan 


together, work together as teams in all important 
electrical construction and modernization. The 
selection of electrical products they use is the 
combined best judgment of all three. 


Over 33,500 of these men in all sections of the 
country are paid subscribers to ELECTRICAL 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, 
They study the editorial content for practical, 
tested data on new electrical techniques which 
help them keep on top of their jobs. They rely on 
the advertisements for product facts to guide their 
selection of electrical equipment and supplies. 
Only one magazine combines these three essential 
buying groups in its readership—ELECTRICAL 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE! 


CONSULTING ELECTRICAL ENGINEER: 


Lloyd Van Dermark is chief electrical engi- 
neer of Schmidt Garden & Erikson, Chicago. 
Of EL. C. & M., he says, “your articles de- 
scribing various outstanding electrical in- 
stallations are very valuable. These articles 
ore my best way to keep in touch with good 
design practices on all types of buildings 
all over the country.” 


PLANT ELECTRICAL ENGINEER: 


leon England is chief electrician of the 
Dodge plant of the Link-Belt Company in 
Indianapolis. England says, ‘Your ELEC- 
TRICAL CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTE- 
NANCE magazine keeps me up to date on 
all new equipment. It's very helpful on new 
technical developments, and the ‘Questions 
on the Code’ section is interesting and most 
useful.” 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR: 


J. A. Lovelace, project manager of Bertke 
Electric Co., Inc., Cincinnati, says, ‘We're 
always seeking information that will en- 
able us to save labor and material cost. We 
find your magazine very helpful in that the 
many articles on new tools and methods of 
installation sometimes help us save much 
of our labor cost. And, of course, we're al- 
ways interested in new estimating methods." 


ELECTRICAL 
CONSTRUCTION 
ormecusnarnracsarnconsarsiain AND MAINTENANCE 
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INDEPENDENT 
PETROLEUM 
MONTHLY 


(16,111 Circulation) 


is READ by 


Mow 


Independent Oil 
Men than is any 
Other Oil Publication 


$1,600,000,000.00 
SPENT ANNUALLY 
By “Independents” 


(for equipment, supplies, 
maintenance and repair 
excluding labor) 


Who Dull 


70% of New Oil Wells 
75% of “Wildcat” Wells 
and 


Discover 
73% of New Oil Pools 


Got Your Share 
ok Jhis. Important 
Market 


with a schedule in the 
Independent Oil Man’‘s 
Own Association 
Publication . . . the 
Independent Petroleum 
Association of America’s 


INDEPENDENT 
PETROLEUM 


MONTHLY 


Box 1019 Tulsa, Okla. 
91% of members read it according 
Leslie Brooks » Anais Survey. 
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Learning . . Enrax 


“students” at seminar are (standing 1. to r.) Irvin Evans, F. P. 


Walther Jr. & Associates curtis Tucker, General Electric Co.; John Starr, Badger Mfg. Co., 
and Clifton P. Jackson, Walther & Assoc. Seated (l. to r.) are Philip Wilkinson, Bacon 


Walther & Assoc.; Jake Edel, Link-Belt Co., 


, mamt Re 
velopment ASS 


Agency seminar 


and Edward 


ciates. 


How to do a better 


= They all laughed when the pur- 
pose of the seminar was announced: 
“To help executives get more work 
done in less time with less wear and 
tear on their nervous systems.” 

“Impossible,” said the nine ex- 
ecutives from client companies who 
attended an “executive methods 
seminar” held in Boston by F. P. 
Walther Jr. & Associates, Boston 
and New York agency. 

When the seminar was over the 
“students” weren’t so sure. Maybe 
it wasn’t so impossible after all. 

The three-day seminar was con- 
ducted by agency president F. P. 
Walther, Jr., and by Edward Wal- 
ther, a partner in Management De- 
velopment Associates. The two men 
are cousins. 

Edward Walther pointed out that 
means of accomplishing better ex- 


ecutive 
available for some time in such 
Einstein’s work with 
concepts and _ other 
perception, 


performance have been 


things as 
space-time 
scholars’ studies. of 
psychology and semantics. What is 
needed, Mr. Walther said, is for 
someone to translate to take 
this work out of the clouds and 
bring the concepts down to the 
practical level of the executive. 
The seminar’ attempted that 
necessary translation. Here are 
some of the things it brought out: 


© Because of the interaction of per- 
sonal emotions, theories, prejudices 
and human error, management does 
not always see a problem, situation 
or individual as they really are. 
This is because people put part of 
themselves into what they report 





about any event, and because of this 
unintentional distortion manage- 
ment problems are sometimes un- 
reasonably magnified, minimized or 
changed. 

For instance, a company fires an 
employe. The discharged worker 
sees the firing as it affects him per- 
sonally. Management sees it as a 
way of removing conflict. The fore- 
man sees it as a way of increasing 
production. And the labor union 
sees it as a threat to labor. Four 
different views of one event—each 
view accurate to the individual or 
group holding it. 


© Because everything is always in a 
state of change, past experiences, 
sensory perception and dogmatic 
theories cannot always be con- 
sidered reliable. Without objective 
thinking, minor problems become 
major stumbling blocks. Without 
adaptability, new ideas can ruin a 
business. 

For instance, the growth of dis- 
count houses, direct sales, chain 
stores and promotional devices and 
gimmicks have completely changed 
merchandising methods that were 
standard practice only a short time 
ago. Some companies saw the 
changes but couldn’t adjust to them 
because of opinions fixed on out- 
moded methods. Most of these com- 
panies either are out of business or 
are in poor condition today. 


Teaching .. Agency president Walther 
discusses thought-action chart at after- 
hours cocktail session. Chart shows some 
of numerous and confusing factors that 
affect individual’s decisions. 


@ Another great problem in man- 
agement and business life is lan- 
guage. The same word, affected by 
personal emotions and prejudices, 
means different things to different 
people. A dictionary definition is not 
so important as the implications the 
word carries to the person using or 
hearing it. 

For instance, the meaning of the 
word “profit” depends upon where 
the person hearing it stands in the 
company scale. 


@ Management often is guilty of 
jumping to conclusions, based on 
past experience. 

For instance, a chemical company 
has a new product, developed in its 
laboratories. But the company ex- 
ecutives say, “We’ve had such dis- 
coveries in the past but there never 
was a market for them.” Thus, the 
door is closed on a_ potentially 
profitable product because manage- 
ment “protected” itself from “errors 
of the past.” What management 
overlooked in jumping to a negative 
conclusion was that it may have 
failed to separate the few, but sig- 
nificant, good aspects of the product 
from the many, but trivial, bad as- 
pects, which were related to past 
experience. 


What do all these things mean? 
Agency president Walther suggested 
they mean that any executive 
should, before taking action on any 
given situation, ask himself these 
questions: 
> Are my 
emotional? 
> Do I speak clearly and opera- 
tionally, instead of using terms that 
are ambiguous? 
> Do I orient my behavior to fit new 
circumstances? 
> Am I aware of the important as- 
pects as well as the trivial? 
> Do I understand the problem? 

Summing up the seminar, Mr. 
Walther said, “We’re not giving a 
canred list of do’s and dont’s. 
What we're trying to do is teach 
people the fundamentals of think- 
ing.” 

The agency reports that far from 
scoffing at the aims of the seminar 
after it had ended, the client per- 
sonnel “were anxious to get back on 
the job and start practicing some of 
what they had learned.” a 


assumptions actually 





HERE’S HOW 


to get your best ideas 


ON FILM 


within your budget .. 


without headaches 


Whether you’ve bought 
an entire library of film 
production or are 
considering using film for 
the first time, you’ll find 
interesting — and 
profitable — information 
in this new Jamieson 
brochure. It tells a story of 
tremendous results 
achieved with business 
and industrial films. But 
more than that...it’s the 
story of fresh, creative 
motion pictures for 
business and industry 
from a producing 
organization with 40 years 
of solid, substantial 
experience. 


We believe this brochure 
will give you a new view 
—a fresh approach — 

to your film production. 
And it’s possible you'll 
discover good films aren’t 
necessarily as expensive 
as you may have 

thought. Why not send for 
your free copy today? 











Films for Business, Industry, 
Public Relations, TV 


Commercials and programs 


JAMIESON 
FILM COMPANY 
3825 Bryan e@ Dallas, Texas @ TE-8158 


Please send me FREE booklet described 
above 


Nome_ 
Address 
City 
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to new plastics developments in today’s fastest-growing industry 





... leading the way to new 
product developments in 


today’s fast-growing industries: a 


cals, materials, machines and 





equipment that the plastics field can use... 





BRESKIN PUBLICATION... 
3 is MODERN PACKAGING, 
"the magazine of packaging ABC/ABP 


_. 875 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. . 











Construction Machinery 


Exports Jump 20” 


Here’s how to get your share 
in 1956-57 


In 1955, U.S. exports of construction, exca- 
vating and mining machinery amounted to 
approximately $535,000,000. This represented 
an increase of 20% over the 1954 figure 
of $447,500,000. As shown by the following 
figures, 1955's exports also represent a new 


high: 


Valve of C.E.&M. 
Machinery Exports 
(millions) 


Assuming that about $1 billion of domestic 
shipments were made, this means that one- 
third of all U. S. production of such machin- 
ery was sold abroad. 


Are you effectively reaching 
your Export Markets? 


Expressly designed to reach the export mar- 
kets and successfully accomplishing this 
purpose are Gillette's World Construction, 
now published monthly, and Gillette's Cami- 
nos y Construccion Pesada. 


Gillette's World Con- 
struction is distrib- 
uted to 10,000 Eng- 
lish reading govern- 
ment officials, con- 
tractors, engineers, 
importers and agents 
in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere---Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia, New 
Zealand and Island 
possessions. 


Gillette's Camin s Y 
Construccion Pesada 
s distributed to 15,000 
Spanish or Portuguese 
reading government 
officials, contractors, 
engineers, importers 
and agents in 20 Cen- 
tral and South Amer- 
ican countries, Spain 
and Portugal. 


Baisrmogcion | | 


For further information on the export markets 
and their coverage, write us 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
22 W. MAPLE ST. * CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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Being a good adman 
is not enough 


U. S. industry has led the world in production 


ability. Maybe industrial admen can learn a lesson 


from it—particularly from application engineers 


By M. F. Ranney 
Vice-President 

Fuller & Smith & Ross 
Cleveland 


® I like to think of an industrial 
advertising man as a marketer. Un- 
fortunately, management does not 
always see him in that same light. 
It is an historic fact that American 
business management generally feels 
more secure in the field of industrial 
production, where it is an acknowl- 
edged leader. In the field of indus- 
trial marketing, for many reasons, it 


This t Correll Roseberry” Mamager of the Westinghouse 
Flectrac Utility Deportment, whe will take you through 
the following pages oli 6f whach hove on mportont 
beoring on 
How product design advances 
relate to system protection, 


investment or growth 


has not always felt that it was in 
full command. 

Business management does not al- 
ways readily understand the prob- 
lems of its industrial markets, the 
factors and impulses that govern 
buying. Much closer is its under- 
standing of the actual problems of 
production. 

Out of this has grown a figure 
who supplies a particular need and 
who bridges a very real gap be- 
tween industrial manufacturer and 
buyer — the application engineer. 

The application engineer is not 
necessarily a builder on the one 











= S\ ‘ a) 
| yy Wh 
inherent protection of Westinghouse Transformers 
is based on simple pleysics 4 














Applied advertising .. Fight-page Westinghouse insert illustrates application 
engineering technique in advertising. First page (left) introduces utility department man- 
ager, who conducts reader through succeeding pages (such as at right) showing how 


company’s product design and development solve specific problems for customers. 




























he is more ‘often an 


Interpretive advertising . . Isn’t 
involved here 


there a_ principle 


hand, nor a salesman on the other — 


interpreter. 
He is an answerer of questions in 
terms of the customers’ needs. His 
stock-in-trade is problem solution. 

Management recognizes his im- 
portance and accords him full status 
because he is on the production side 


where his role is better understood. 


wherein we as advertising people 
can well take a leaf from the appli- 


cation engineer’s book? 


Isn’t this an argument in favor of 


abandoning 


the ' generalities 


that 


characterize so much industrial ad- 
vertising? Aren’t we really face-to- 
face with a situation in which, like 
the application engineer, our job in 
principle is to interpret our prod- 
ucts insofar as we can to prospective 
buyers in terms of problem solution? 
Certainly no one expects the ad- 
vertising man or the printed adver- 
tising page to work out the numer- 
ous technical details of a compli- 
cated industrial installation. But if 
the advertising message promises a 
solution to the prospective buyer’s 
problems we have at least positioned 
ourselves to gain his attention. 
In a large industrial installation 
the application engineer is a key 
man. He is a qualified expert in con- 
Continued on page 192 
















































National Provisioner’s 3-way Marketing Program 
puts ‘‘teeth’’ into your sales approach 
to the $17 billion manufacturing meat industry! 


NP's 3-way Marketing Program lets you say quite a mouthful . . . more 
efficiently, more productively, and at LOWER cost. And you're sure of 
getting your sales-story directly to the men who count when it comes to 
making buying decisions. Your sales force — no matter how efficient — 
deserve this type of sales support . . . coordinated selling strategy that's 
sure to produce greater results (sales-wise) in this 2nd largest manufactur- 


ing industry in the nationl 
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“Here's how the High Power 


d make 
possible.” 
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inghouse insert (see 


page) includes invitation 


to write 





Wind-up .. End of eight-page West- 
pictures on opposite 


for 


more details. The ad was prepared by 


F&S6&R. 





1. THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER: 





2. PURCHASING 
GUIDE 






3. NP’s DIRECT 
MAIL SERVICE: 





® The only PAID circula- 
tion in the industry 

® Subscription renewals 
average over 80% for 20 
years 

® Circulation reaches over 
4,000 primary plants with 
$4,122,000 annual pro- 
duction per plant 

® Proven editorial lead- 
ership and integrity 
through 64 years of indus- 
try service 

@ Independent industry 
survey reveals readers 
voted “more confidence” 
in NP by 7 to 1 over next 
publication 


®@ Effective means of dis- 
tributing information 
about your product 


prefer product 
this ONE 


® Buyers 
information in 
place 


@ The only source of buy- 
ing information for 61% 
of meat plants 


@ The GUIDE sells the man 
who is ready to buy 


@ Saves buyers’ time, cuts 
your selling costs 


@ Kept and referred to 
year ‘round... always 
up-to-date, correctly class- 
ified 


® Printing, addressing 
and mailing service for all 
types of direct mail 


@ Reprints of your adver- 
tising in NP available 


® Reprints of your prod- 
uct information pages in 
GUIDE also available 


® Also letters, reply 
cards, circulars, etc. 


@ PROVISIONER lists so 
accurate we pay 5c for 
every piece of undelivered 
mail 

@ This service lightens 
your office work, insures 
accurate distribution 





New 20-page brochure tells how to sell the 
Manufacturing Meat Industry. Write for copy 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


15 WEST HURON STREET 


CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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How to win a 3-week 


Hawaii 


at Our expense! 


It’s not difficult. If you work for an industrial advertiser or agency, most likely 
there’s a copy of Industrial Marketing’s “Market Data Book” within reach which you’re 
using regularly. Just write us a winning letter,“How I Use The Market Data Book.” 


Thousands of advertiser and agency men are using IM’s 622-page reference on industrial markets, 
market potentials and media every day. We know that many new uses have been developed for this 


unique volume, but frankly, we don’t believe these many uses have become well enough known. 


First prize in the contest is a $1500 all-expense trip to Hawaii for two, includ- 
ing a choice of crossing the Pacific by sea or air. IM will provide the winner’s 
transportation to the west coast, where Happiness Tours takes over, arranging for 
all travel details, providing entertainment and sightseeing programs. The trip 
includes travel on the luxury liner S.S. Lurline, a stay at such hotels as the faby- 
lous Royal Hawaiian Hotel on Waikiki Beach, visits to other islands and an entertainment program 


designed to erase business matters from the mind for three glorious weeks. 
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The contest, which opens August 1 and closes December 1, is open to any 
industrial advertiser or agency man who uses the Market Data Book. 
Entries will be judged mainly on the ingenuity and variety of uses to 
which the many types of information are being used to study markets, 
select media, and plan research and promotion. In addition to the Hawaii 
trip, 20 additional prizes consisting of motion picture cameras—Eastman 


Kodak’s 8 mm Brownies—will also be awarded. 


Send your entry 
to the EDITOR, , 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET © CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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To SELL tne 
Knittin 
INDUSTRY... On. 

















hosiery and knitwear 






any importance in the U. S 





field you want to sell 







do the buying . . 





buying 











spec thc jobs 





















for details. 















The KNITTER 
stands alone 
in a field 
of its own! 









PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE 

NORTH CAROLINA 
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(1) CALL YOUR SHOTS... 


@ THE KNITTER is the only magazine 
in the U. S. published exclusively for 
the manufacturers, dyers and finishers of 


@ THE KNITTER covers every mill of 


delivers all its circulation to the 


@ THE KNITTER reaches the men who 
. gives you plus 
coverage of key personnel who influence 


(2) SHOOT MORE OFTEN 
. . at lower cost! 


The Knitter's low rates enable you to 
tell your story more often, because you 
don't pay for waste circulation out of 
your field. Ads can be “tailored” 
in ideal surroundings. 


If you sell to the 
KNITTING DIVISION only 


THE KNITTER 
is your BEST buy! 


SPECIAL NOTE! —_—, 
If you sell the whole textile field 
COMBINATION RATES 


for Textile Bulletin and the Knitter 
will save you even more. Write us 















ADMAN .. 


continued from p. 189 


tact with the customer’s technical 
requirements, able to interpret his 
product’s application in terms of the 
customer’s need. He tells his own 
company’s engineers what the cus- 
tomer should have — and he then 
shows the customer how to apply it. 

A lot of industrial advertising goes 
blithely down the road, ignoring this 
principle. Still talking about “firsts” 

. . still making broad claims for 
“economy” and “low maintenance” 

. boasting about “more sales” 
shouting out generalities one time, 
and trick phrases the next. 

If the application engineer ap- 
proached his job in such a manner 
he would soon fade from the scene. 

Doesn’t it look like good horse 
sense to recognize that industrial 
advertising today isn’t worth a rusty 
penny unless it begins to accomplish 
an interpretive job? Unless it begins 
to spell out for the prospective buy- 
er something that matches his 
needs? Something that helps him 
find a solution to some of the prob- 
lems of the economic fight he has 
on his hands? 


Explain and develop .. If the 
machine you build has a “three- 
phase, heavy-duty, double-delivery 
thumbscrew” why take up a pros- 
pect’s time telling him that you’re 
the first to have it? Why not trans- 
late this exceptional feature as the 
application engineer would? You 
could tell him what the feature will 
mean to him — what it has meant 
to others — and you could build a 
story in which engineers actually 
explain and develop the application 
of your gadget. 

If industrial advertising is ap- 
proached from the standpoint of ap- 
plication to the customers’ needs, 
two important results are produced. 
» The message itself is sharpened 
and brought nearer to the custom- 
er’s interests. 
> The actual task of designing, 
wording and developing the message 
is greatly simplified because it has 
definite direction. 

It is doubtful if there is any fixed 
formula for development of adver- 
tising that fully lives up to this con- 
cept. Actually, there is no reason 





: THE ADVERTISING MAN 
: AND THE APPLICATION 
ENGINEER 


@ The application engineer is 
not necessarily a builder on 
the one hand, nor a salesman 
on the other — he is more 
often an interpreter. He is an 
answerer of questions’ in 
terms of customers’ needs. 
His stock-in-trade is problem 
solution. 


@ The application engineer 
deals with plain, hard facts, 
in plain language. Advertis- 
ing can do the same. 


@ Just as the application en- 
gineer is the coordinator be- 
tween builder and user, so 
must the advertising man be 
interpreter and mediator be- 
tween his management and 
: the market and its needs. 
i And management must rec- 
: ognize this, and support it. 


@ When the advertising man 
has completely demonstrated 
to his management that his 
activity is as vital to the mar- 
keting process as that of the 
application engineer, it is 
probable that the team is 
ready to play effectively. 


to expect a recipe, any more than 
the application engineer can expect 
a fixed and complete formula to 
guide his every move as he ap- 
proaches an application project. Each 
case is an individual problem, and 
many factors may insert themselves 
as modifiers. 

The accompanying _ illustrations 
serve to indicate some of the ways 
advertising can begin to accomplish 
an interpretive job. Note that these 
are really “problem solving” mes- 
sages, applied directly to an indus- 
try’s particular needs. In these ads 
real personalities, competent to 
speak, tell a factual story and lead 
the reader through the message from 
beginning to end. These particular 

Continued on page 193 


* $10 million a month is being invested in plant facilities 
alone by this fast-moving mass production industry. 

* Dynamic growth is shown by 100% increase in output 
by foundries since 1939. Another 20°; increase is estimated 
by 1960. 


* Users of castings are demanding higher quality... . forcing 

foundries to explore new avenues of quality control, heat 

treating, metallurgy, melting, coremaking and molding. You do more business with Hil foundries 
* Selling and promotional help is yours for the asking. Write 

for full details of FOUNDRY ’s complete Sales Develop- 


. . tise in 
ment Service. when you advertise i 





a |PENTON Publication/ Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 









































more coverage’ where it’s needed... 


a steady growth in the number of plants covered. 


Have you checked N.E.D.’s latest coverage figures 
against the steadily increasing number of important 
industrial buying influences? This continuing program 
by N.E.D. is your assurance that here is ove publication 
which matches circulation with the growth of 
its audience. 


Every plant of sufficient size is being checked indi- 
vidually...across all industries...to secure the 
names and titles of all important buying influences. 
This deeper plant penetration is being matched by 


*NOW...77,000 COPIES (Total Distribution) 231,000 READERS 


in 43,000 PLANTS 


— 


A PENTON PUBLICATION F 


oo om 


1213 W. Third Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Right now, more than ever before, N.E.D. offers you 
an advertising opportunity that deserves more inten- 
sive effort. Compare such figures as cost per contact, 
coverage, inquiry-pulling power and rate of inquiry con- 
version, and you'll see why N.E.D. rates a prominent 
spot on your schedule. 


Write for a copy of our new Data File, “How to Reach 
More Links in Today’s Industrial Buying Chain.” 


CHECK AN 


U. PMENT | 
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examples are multi-page coordinated 
product ads, but the same principle 
can and does apply to spreads and 
single pages. 


What's your school? .. This course 
of thinking inevitably leads to argu- 
ment. There are all sorts of theories 
and philosophies about industrial 
advertising. There are theories on 
format, color, few pictures, many 
pictures, short and long headlines, 
and a wide variety of ideas on copy. 
Within limitations each may have its 
virtues. 

There is one school which says in 
substance: pick the right media, and 
then create the right message, and 
your advertising is bound to be a 
success. That’s like telling a man to 
pick the right highway and then run 
fast enough, and he can go from 
New York to Chicago in a day. 

I remember two market studies 
— one in the chemical and process 
industries, the other made among 
industrial design architects. Almost 
without exception the engineers and 
influences contacted asked for in- 
terpretive information such as an 
application engineer would give. 

They showed us examples of the 





“Meet D. F. Shonkle 
Westinghouse Electric 











Engineer-to-Engineer . . Westing- 
house engineer tells utility company engi- 
neers how Westinghouse equipment ap- 
plies to their problems in this eight-page 
ad. 


kinds of industrial ads they consid- 
ered most helpful. In many instances 
the examples were in complete de- 
fiance of the usual theories and phi- 
losophies. But these engineers and 
influences considered them helpful 
because the messages contained use- 
ful interpretations of product in 
terms of their needs. 

Fancy headlines and pretty words 
went out the window with these 
fellows — and plain, hard facts stuck 
with them! 


Be straightforward . . The appli- 
cation engineer deals with plain hard 
facts, in plain language. Advertising 
can do the same. There is a lot to be 
said for good common sense busi- 
ness English, put to common sense 
business men in a straightforward 
way. This idea may lack some of the 
“glamor” but it certainly does not 
exclude imagination and originality. 

Sometimes it would appear that 
industrial advertising men become 
so preoccupied with the technical 
details of creativeness that the real 
purpose of their efforts is diluted. 
And certainly this is not intended to 
imply that proved techniques should 
be ignored. 

If you know what your product 
means to its users there is usually a 
straightforward way to tell it, and 
the reader will be rewarded with 
factual information, not boastful 
claims. 


What about the brass? . . Man- 
agement has a stake in this matter, 
and management must understand 
fully the part advertising should 
play in the marketing process. 

The indication is that management 
does not always feel itself in full 
command of the industrial market- 
ing process, and does not always 
recognize the place of advertising 
and advertising men in the market- 
ing scheme. Surely management ac- 
cepts the idea that advertising is an 
influence, but is that acceptance 
really accompanied by an under- 
standing of the full part advertising 
must play in the total marketing 
process? It has been said that man- 
agement men regard the advertising 
man as capable and resourceful, but 
they do not always relate the cost 
of advertising to the whole cost of 
doing business. To what extent this 
is symptomatic of broad manage- 

Continued on page 194 


this DIFFERENT market 


spends $4,000,000,000 
yearly for PROTECTIVE 
and BULK 

packaging.. 


...and a different man 
than the buyer of con- 
sumer packaging (where 

















sales appeal is the main 
concern) okays most or- 
ders those big dollars go 
for. 


Industrial 
Packaging 


circulates only to the 
men (15,000 of them) 
whose packaging inter- 
ests are primarily pro- 
tection or bulk ship- 
ment—is edited to cover 
only these specific, dif- 
ferent interests. In less 


than two years, the 
magazine has built an 
amazingly responsive 
readership among the 
real decision-makers 
with buying influence in 
this huge, growing, dif- 
ferent market. For a 
powerful boost to your 
sales, put a regular 
schedule in 


Industrial 
Packaging 


as a growing list of im- 
portant manufacturers 
and suppliers are doing. 


Call your Industrial 
Packaging man—or 
write—for N.I.A.A. 
Data File with full story 
of this market and of 


Industrial Packaging 


sister publication to PACKAGING 
PARADE, the News Magazine of 
Consumer Packaging. 

* 
HAYWOOD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
22 EAST HURON ST., 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
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TELEPHONE COMPANIES 


(BELL AND INDEPENDENT) 
SPENDING 
$2 Billion This Year 
« 

Purchases Include Many 
Items Besides 
Telephones & Switchboards 











A post-card request sent to 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER & MAN- 
AGEMENT will bring a detailed 
list of the hundreds of items used 
in and around a telephone plant. 











TELEPHONE ENGINEER & MAN- 
AGEMENT'S Research Department 
is constantly preparing and furnish- 
ing to its advertisers and to manu- 
facturers contemplating selling to 
the telephone market statistics on 
volume sales, sales potentialities, 
proven methods of distribution, etc., 
etc. 


For 48 years 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
and MANAGEMENT 


(as the name implies) 


has been faithfully serving those men 
responsible for the selection and pur- 
chase of equipment and supplies 
which has recently reached the sum 
of $2!/, billion annually. 


Circulation — PAID 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER & MAN- 
AGEMENT'S current circulation of 
10,121 paid, 11,133 total — thor- 
oughly blankets all segments of the 
telephone market — Bell Companies, 
Independent Telephone Companies, 
REA's, Railroads, Governmental 
Agencies plus several hundred indus- 
trials. 

Write or phone re: potential market for your 

products: a 1956 CATALOG-DIRECTORY, 


copies of TELEPHONE ENGINEER & 
MANAGEMENT, rate cards, etc. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Publishing Corporation 
Phone ROgers Park 4-3040 
7720 Sheridan Road 
CHICAGO 26, ILLINOIS 
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ment attitudes is debatable. But 
whatever the extent, great or small, 
here is a crucial point. 

Just as the application engineer 
is the coordinator between builder 
and user, so must the advertising 
man be interpreter and mediator 
between his management and the 
market and its needs. And manage- 
ment must recognize this, and sup- 
port it. 

As a_hard-headed 
looks at today’s problems in busi- 


management 


ness, maintaining position and earn- 
ings, it has every right to expect 
that the marketing information and 
the advertising and promotional 
programs recommend to it be based 
on sound business considerations. 
A clear-cut recognition of the ad- 
vertising man — not as an advertis- 
ing man in business, but as a busi- 


ness man in business — will go far 
toward supplying a much needed 
element in the concept of applied 
advertising. 


It’s not free . . Thus, as manage- 
ment readily accommodates an un- 
derstanding of the application engi- 
neer, it must be equally ready to 
understand the advertising man and 
his job in a similar light. 

But this understanding must be 
earned. It can be expected only if 
advertising men approach their task 
with a business-like grasp of the 
market’s needs, and with the costs of 
advertising practically related to the 
other costs of doing business. 

When the advertising man _ has 
completely demonstrated to his man- 
agement that his activity is as vital 
to the marketing process as that of 
the application engineer, it is prob- 
able that the team is ready to play 
effectively. * 











PROTECTIVE 








Ww 








na V 
Got, were fob! 


METALWELD, Inc. 


SCOTTS LANE & ABBOTTSFORD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 29, PA 


COATINGS DIVISION 








’ ’ ~ + 7 
Gentle ‘mo’ . . Protective Coatings Div. of Metalweld, Inc., can’t 


economically service small, 
Philadelphia, but it 
Mail piece 


distant accounts from its lone plant in 
gets inquiries from its national advertising. 
(above) explains gently why Metalweld can't handle 


inquirer’s business but leaves door open for future business in case 


inquirer has big job. 





Advertising answers a question: 


How can the small 
manufacturer survive 2? 


By Walther Buchen 


President, 
The Buchen Company 


Are we right to talk of “survival” 
when things have never looked 
brighter? Isn’t our population sky- 
rocketing? Aren’t new markets open- 
ing up every day? Might not the 
years just ahead see the biggest 
boom of all? 

Exactly. And yet it is the very 
nature of the rise, this fierce upsurge, 
that gives pause to the small manu- 
facturer. 

He sees the trend to bigness gather- 
ing new force. He feels the challenge: 
grow bigger yourself, or be left 
behind. 

He suspects the pace may be killing 
—and the figures bear him out. In 
1955, itself a year of plenty, some 
2500 plants fell by the wayside. 

Now, with the pace ever faster, the 
small manufacturer must ask him- 
self: How can I grow quickly enough 
to survive? 


One Answer: 
More Advertising 


Advertise more? Absolutely! 

If you have looked upon advertis- 
ing only as a now-and-then thing... 
as a sort of device “to keep your 
name before the public”... then I 
ask that you look ahead, and see how 
the picture changes: 

Think, if you will, not in terms of 
today’s production, but of an output 
two, three, five times your current 
volume. 

What will you need to get it? To 
hold it? 

A good reputation, surely. Faith in 
your products, yes. Full value from 
your selling hours. 

Then, inevitably, you will think 


about advertising. For these are the 
very things that advertising provides. 
It works faster and cheaper 
out to far more people—than your 
salesmen and dealers could hope 
to do. 


reaches 


How Advertising Speeds 
Your Selling 


You will agree, I’m sure, that selling 
is your prime objective. 

Your growth will hinge upon how 
much you can sell, not how much 
you can produce. If you can sell it, 
you'll always have the money to 
make it: there is no stouter collateral 
than a backlog of orders. 

Can your salesmen do the job 
alone? ° 

Consider. Even your best salesman 
can make, what, four or five effective 
plant calls a day? Not enough! Not 
when you face the problem of intro- 
ducing a new product, cracking a 
new market—or, simply, the prob- 
lem of growing—fast. There aren’t 
enough salesmen, there aren’t enough 
days. 

Happily, you can do much of the 
job with words, with pictures—with 
advertising. Let advertising tell what 
your product is, show what it does. 
Use advertising to make yourself 
known . .. to open the doors for your 
salesmen ... to turn cold calls into 
warm prospects. 

Now how much more fruitful the 
salesman’s day becomes! Now he has 
an introduction where before he had 
none. Now he can spend the time 
selling that he used to spend ex- 
plaining ... 

. and you can count the man- 
hours you have saved. 


Where Would You Be 
Without It? 


We’ve looked at advertising as a part 
of selling. But it’s more than that. 
For selling, in turn, is a part of buy- 
ing. Buying is a part of production. 
Advertising belongs to them all. 

You see it in your own operations 

. in the way you yourself buy ma- 
chines and materials. Think how 
much you rely on brands you know, 
how much time this saves you. You 
know who has what you want; 
you've seen it in the magazines. You 
know which one is right for the job; 
the catalog tells you. You know the 
way to use it for best results; the 
literature shows you how. 

Advertising. 

Where would you be without it? 
More important, where will you be 
—without enough advertising of your 
own? 

Should you not give your own 
prospects this same service . . . this 
information your advertising pro- 
vides? In return, just look what they 
give you. Their consideration for 
your product. Their faith in your 
name. The more you grow—and 
grow you must—the more vital will 
these things become. 

Advertise more? You can’t afford 
not to! 


one of a series—presented by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING as a service to industry 
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To effectively SELL to 
the huge GROWTH 
Appliance Industry — 


USE the ONLY 
publication 
exclusively 
edited for, 
end distribu- 
ted to ALL 
manufacturers 
eof ALL 


appliances! 


A 7-BiLLION dollar market 
in ’'55—due to double in 
the next decade! 


lf YOU make or furnish any of 
these basic materials, compo- 
nent parts, plant equipment or 
services... 


Finishings Equipment 
and Supplies 

Sheet Metal and Other 
Raw Materials 

Plant Equipment 

Sheet Metal Fabricating 
Equipment 

Materials Handling 
Equipment 

Fasteners 

Ceramic Insulation 

Wire Goods 

Glass Componen!s 

Moulded Rubber Goods 


Insulation 

Plastics 

Custom Stampings 

Die Castings 

Name Plates 

Heat Control Equipment 

Appliance Accessories 

Electric Motors 

Electrical Heating 
Elements 

Hardware and Trim 

Castings and Forgings 

Electrical Components 

Shipping Containers 


. . » for any of the 1446 
manufacturers of these 
types of products... 


Air Conditioners 
Broilers Lawn Mowers 
Clocks, Electric Mixers and Blenders 
Clothes Dryers Radios 

Coffee Makers Ranges 
Dehumidifiers Refrigerators 
Dishwashers Roosters 

Electric Bed Coverings Shavers 

Fons Sewing Machines 
Food Disposal Units Television Sets 
Fryers, Deep Fat Toasters 

Home Freezers Vacuum Cleaners 
Hotplates Waffle lrons 
Ironing Machines Sandwich Grills 
Irons Washers, Clothes 
Kitchen Cabinets Water Heaters 


Knife Sharpeners 


---YOU’RE SURE to reach ALL 
buying influences in ALL 
these plants making ALL 
these products in... 
APPLIANCE MANUFACTURER! 


Now available to help you size up 
this huge ($7 billion) market: APPLI- 
ANCE MANUFACTURER'S Audience 
study; an SIC analysis of the market 
and ovr latest circulation statement. 
WRITE: 

P 


APPLIANCE ~*~" 5, 
MANUFACTURER 


201 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
PHONE: STate 2-4121 
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One man’s answer. . 


What are advertising 
agencies good for? 


If you think agencies aren’t worth their salt (or their 15%), 


maybe you haven't heard about ‘objectivity’ in 


advertising, or the danger of falling into a rut 


By E. T. Morris President 


Fewsmith, Cleveland 


® Frequently, advertising done by 
the advertiser is very good. It should 
be. He knows his subject. 

Well, then, why have an agency? 
Because the professional advertising 
agency can contribute two extreme- 
ly important creative benefits: first 
and most important is a priceless 
objectivity, second is a variety of 
techniques. 

Agencies have objectivity because 
they are on the outside. They have 
varied techniques, because they, like 
actors, are practiced in changing 
roles on the business stage. 

Now what do we mean by this 
“professional objectivity” in adver- 
tising? First, of course, there is ob- 
jectivity toward a product. But this 
is a rather obvious and expected 
sort of objectivity. 

Then there is the more subtle— 
but less used—objectivity of the 
agency toward a corporation as a 
whole. 


Whom are we talking to? .. 
Every company has a great many 
“publics.” It has, of course, its cus- 
tomers, but it has also its financiers 
- its stockholders and bankers. 
Then, it has the public which con- 
sists of its employes and the com- 
munities where its plants are lo- 
cated. And a crucial public is made 
up of the distributors, dealers or 
agents that market its products. 

Adapted from a speech before the Indus- 


trial Marketers of Cleveland. 


E. T. Morris 


Each of these publics must be 
addressed in its own vernacular and 
approached through the prejudices 
of its own self-interest. This calls 
for both objectivity and diverse 
techniques. 

Now, a well-staffed, expert ad- 
vertising agency can serve a cor- 
poration on the several levels which 
contact these various publics—not 
only the sales level, but also the 
finance level and the public relations 
level. 

The experienced advertising agen- 
cy can act as liaison between the 
segments of a corporation. If neces- 
sary, it even can function discreetly 
with each, as though each division 
were a separate client, at the same 
time coordinating their mutual cor- 
porate interests. It provides objec- 
tive liaison as well as creativity. 


Three-way product push . . 
Now here’s how an _ advertising 





agency can approach a product — 
any product — in three entirely 
different ways, serving the needs of 
three separate departments of a com- 
pany, and speaking to the interest 
of three completely different seg- 
ments of the public. 

Let’s take as an example the metal 
titanium. The sales manager wants 
an ad selling titanium as an avail- 
able sheet metal for the construction 
of soup kettles. The copy is ad- 
dressed to food processors and talks 
all about corrosion resistance. Nat- 
urally, the copy ignores price — 
$16 a pound. 

But the treasurer of the company 
wants to announce that his company 
is now toying around with this 
miracle metal in the hope that se- 
curity analysts will bump up the 
stock a point or two. Here, titanium 
becomes a $16-a-pound comet of a 
growth industry which is on the 
verge of pushing all sorts of other 
materials right off the market. 

The third point of view is the 
public relations approach. The pub- 
lic relations director is much con- 
cerned with the bad reputation the 
company is getting in plant cities, 
because it has laid off some of its 
men, So, here, the discussion of 
titanium in Plant City ads becomes 
the “jumping off” point for a story 
explaining how the company’s man- 
agement is concentrating its re- 
search in new materials so that it 
can broaden its markets and rehire 
the laid off employes. 

Now, quite naturally, this spe- 
cifically slanted advertising comes 
under the wing of the company’s 
advertising manager who is usually 
more closely associated with the 
sales manager than with any other 
officer. He, very properly, absorbs 
the religion of sell, sell, sell. Therein 
lies a danger and, again, one where 
agency objectivity can help. In pres- 
tige advertising to the investor mar- 
ket, the last element that dare creep 
into an advertisement addressed to 
security analysts and stockbrckers 
is a hint of “sell.” 

In the exalted realm of investor 
advertising, one only casually sug- 
gests that one is on the verge of 
making a fortune. Likewise, at the 
Plant City level, it would be fatal 
for a public relations ad to adopt a 
“selling tone” when explaining 
company research to employes. 

Continued on page 198 





only magazine published exclusively 
for the GAS UTILITY INDUSTRY... 


AMERICAN 


| — ESTABLISHED 1859 
market... 


The tremendous Gas Utility Market represents 
expenditures of more than $1.3 billion for new 
plant construction and distribution lines . . . to serve 
over 900,000 new gas customers. Currently the gas 
industry serves 27.5 million meters and American 
GAS JOURNAL effectively reaches gas companies 
with 26.4 million meters or 96% of industry total. 


| 
| 
| 
editorial... 
| American GAS JOURNAL is editorially concentrated 
to exclusively serve the Gas Utility Industry of 1,090 
| companies. Established in 1859, AGJ has consistently 
delivered progressive editorial content for those key 
| buying men whose primary interests are gas dis- 
| tribution-utilization. 


circulation... 


| Only American GAS JOURNAL delivers 95% effective 

circulation to these key buying men of the specialized 
| Gas Utility Industry. 77.8% of circulation is pin- 
| pointed to officials, engineers, superintendents, fore- 

men, operating and sales personnel. Waste circula- 
| tion is virtually eliminated, permitting manufacturers 
| to concentrate their advertising efforts for maximum 
| effectiveness to the gas utilities. 


New Packaged Combination... 


| The American GAS JOURNAL and PE’s pipe fine 

| package of The Pipeline Engineer + The Petroleum 

| Engineer for Management, through combination 

' rates, surpass all other approaches to the overa|! 
pipe line +- gas utility market. 


covers distribution pipe lines (utilities) 
covers major trunk lines . . . crude and products 


pipe lines . . . and gas transmission pipe lines 


THIS NEW PIPE LINE PACKAGE delivers your sales message to 
more ABC paid Key Title* subscribers. Leads in number of 
Engineering-Operating and Key Title subscribers delivered per 
dollar. Write for special media file and combination rate card. 
*Contractors, Engineers, Superintendents, Foremen. 


AMERICAN > 
Gs Ss | 
Ourneii 


Only Magazine Published Exclusively for the Gas Utility Industry 


PUBLISHED BY THE PETROLEUM ENGINEER PUBLISHING CO. 
BOX 1589 DALLAS 21, TEXAS 
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These are just three instances of 
how the advertising agency can use 
its objectivity — to the benefit of 
the sales manager, the treasurer 
and the public relations director 
and the business as a whole. 

At our agency we believe in the 
need for objectivity so strongly that 
the men who write investor adver- 
tising for a client do not write his 
product advertising or his public 
relations advertising. 


Digging deeper . . But we have 
only scratched the surface of pro- 
fessional objectivity. Even within 
the one narrow area of product ad- 
vertising, a company may want op- 
posite approaches to a product. 
For example, if you are success- 
fully selling within a limited field, 
aviation, an instrument 
which might some day have applica- 
tion beyond aviation, you could very 
well use market-finding advertising. 
The financial statements of many 


such as 


companies today indicate that most 
of their growth and profit is coming 
from the introduction of old prod- 
ucts into entirely new markets or 
from the introduction of new prod- 
ucts into their old market. Here 
objective market-finding advertising 
becomes the handmaiden of re- 
search and aggressive management. 

Naturally, you would continue ad- 
vertising your aviation instrument 
in the aviation media. You can safely 
assume that the readers of aviation 
magazines have some interest in 
your product. So, you picture the 
product with a_ straight-forward 
“sell” in your copy, just as you 
would tell the story if sitting across 
the desk from a manufacturer. 

But in market-finding advertising, 
you would be advertising in papers 
outside the aviation field. You must 
begin with the unflattering premise 
that your reader is actually not in- 
terested in your instrument. He 
doesn’t know what it is — he may 
not even know that two years from 
now he will want it. 

With its objective viewpoint and 


specialized writers, the advertising 
agency can distill the essence of 
your product and present it in such 
a universally interesting manner 
that it will capture the attention of 
potential users in widely divergent 
industries. 


Imagination pays off . . The mar- 
ket-finding task calls for high soar- 
ing imagination — the kind of 
imagination which might be ex- 
tremely irritating to a_ practical 
financial or production man. Yet, 
we know from many, many case 
histories that it’s possible to uncover 
new markets — highly profitable 
new markets — in the most un- 
expected places, by letting the 
imaginative writer play with the 
“blue sky” possibilities of a down- 
to-earth product. 

We have received hundreds of 
inquiries on triple “A” letterheads 
from top officers that neither the 
client nor we had ever guessed were 
interested in the products discussed 
in our market-finding campaigns. 
Such campaigns are hard to come 


WHAT'S HAPPENING 


Pick up any issue of Materials & Methods and 
you'll find many good clues to future markets 
for engineering materials, parts and finishes. 


M&M’s complete information on how and 
where to use engineering materials influences 
more than 30,000 paid subscribers—men who 
select and specify materials for new and rede- 
signed products. 


The importance of the M&M market is indi- 
cated by the fact that more companies advertise 
engineering materials, parts and finishes in 
Materials & Methods than in any other engi- 
neering or design magazine. 


SPUN ALUMINUM WHEELS help this “marsh 
buggy” negotiate swamp, water, sand, deep mire at 
speeds to 40 m.p.h. Even if all four tires fail the air- 
tight wheel drums keep the vehicle afloat. Advertisers 
of spinnings and other parts and shapes place more 
advertising in Materials & Methods than in any other 
engineering or design magazine.( Photo: Spincraft, Inc.) 
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by without the objectivity and spe- 
cialized talents in a good agency. 


Too many experts . . Now, what 
about the other agency contribu- 
tion — multiple techniques? 

One big client-agency problem 
grows out of the idea that every- 
body who can read an ad becomes 
an expert, and the man who not 
only reads the ad, but also pays for 
it, is a really dyed-in-the-wool ex- 
pert. And every expert has his pet 
styles and approaches. 

This means that in the long run, 
the industrial advertiser creating his 
own ads, would invariably drift into 
the rut of his own preference. He 
would always have line drawings, 
or he would always have a picture 
at the bottom of the page, or he 
would become an absolute bug on 
short copy (despite the fact that 


there is overwhelming evidence to 
show that well written long copy is 
one way of increasing readership), 
or, he’ll put too many elements in 
the ad. 

An advertising agency can save an 


rrr tir rrr rr rere rrr 


industrial advertiser from the trap 
of his own expertness by bringing 
to his attention many techniques. 

Sometimes a product story can 
best be told by the sophisticated 
technique of an editorial format, 
with no logotype at all. On the 
other hand, an approach to a differ- 
ent segment of the public may call 
for a storybook technique where 
the illustration takes on something 
of the appearance of a fiction maga- 
zine. In between, lies the wide vari- 
ety of orthodox techniques you find 
in the advertising pages of indus- 
trial magazines today. 


Not just nuts and bolts . . Here’s 
what these things add up to so far as 
the agency’s role is concerned. In 


‘In the field of industrial products, advertising agencies 
have become more than admen — they have become marketing 
counselors. They must sell more than just nuts and bolts — more 
than just machines and materials. They must create future mar- 


kets, as well as today’s business.”’ 


the field of industrial products, just 
as much as in the perfume and 
breakfast food business, up-to-date 
advertising agencies have become 
more than admen — they have be- 
come marketing They 
must sell more than just the nuts 
and bolts — more than just ma- 
chines and They 
create future markets. 


counselors. 


materials. must 

They can perform this big job of 
complete communication from every 
department of a 
every one of its many publics, be- 
cause they have the objectivity, as 
well as the specialized talents it re- 


corporation to 


quires. In my opinion, it is the major 
contribution your agency can make 
to your success as an_ industrial 
marketer of the future. © 
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U. S. PRODUCTION OF SELECTED 
MATERIALS appeared in “Materials Engineering 
News’ section of Materials & Methods. Use it to see 
how your sales trend compares with the average. MGM 
regular editorial departments— Materials Briefs, Mate- 
rials Outlook, Materials Engineering News, etc.—sup- 
plement technical data with the economics-of materials 
selection. 






...AS REPORTED IN MATERIALS & METHODS 






Materials 
& Methods 


ABC—ABP 






A REINHOLD PUBLICATION 
430 Park Avenue, New York 22. N. Y 






Materials Selection 
& Use in Product Design 
& Manufacture 


NEW PHOTOSENSITIVE GLASS, magni- 
fied 50 times, shows precision with which holes 
can be formed. Line is a human hair; filled-in 
holes have captured dust specks invisible to eye. 
Uses for glass: relay pusher bars, stylus guides, 
thermocouple wire guides, assembly jigs and 
storage tube screens. MGM averages 25 editorial 
pages per issue on nonmetallic materials. (Photo: 
Corning Glass Works.) i 
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lt takes a plan. . 





Why and how to hold 
a press conference 


It's one of the best ways in the world 


to get good coverage of a good story 


By Charles E. St. Thomas 
Director of Communications 
Marketing Services Division 
General Electric 


New York 


# There are no mysteries about 
press conferences. They are simply 
meetings attended by a group of 
editors during which the company 
imparts information about new 
products, company policy changes, 
or other subjects of importance. 
Because the press conference can 
be an extremely effective publicity 
technique, often it is overworked. 
Press conferences are legitimate— 
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— if you don’t overwork it 


if the news element of the confer- 
ence is great enough to warrant in- 
viting a number of editors to a 
meeting. In too many 
conferences have been set up to 
present information which could be 
handled just as easily in release 
form or by personal visits. 

An iron-clad rule for the publicist 
considering the use of a press con- 


instances, 


evaluate the news 
element in the material to be pre- 
sented and make certain that it is 
great enough to substantiate calling 
the meeting. A successful press con- 
ference is well planned, requiring 
an investment of time and effort of 


ference is to 


not only the publicity man but also 
other key members of the company 
staff. Consequently, the conference 
subject should be of enough im- 
portance to warrant their attention 
as well as that of the editors. 


Why do it? . . The majority of 
press conferences will be called for 
one of these three reasons: 

1. To announce an important new 
product (not just a minor addition 
to the product line or a slight 
change in product appearance or 
specification). 

2. To show an important new 
plant or other manufacturing or en- 
gineering facility. 

3. To make a major statement of 
company policy. 

Occasionally, there will be other 
valid reasons for calling a confer- 
ence, but these three will account 
for most activity under this heading 

Before outlining the planning 
phase of the conference, let’s con- 
sider a meeting of this type from 
the standpoint of the editor. He 
will have these two thoughts upper- 
most in his mind when considering 
an invitation to a press conference: 

Continued on page 202 





Do you make these mistakes 
in advertising? 


1. DO YOU USE A GENERAL 


HEADLINE WHEN YOU HAVE 
SPECIFIC FACTS TO FEATURE? 
Valuable material on how to make 
headlines sell the facts is available in the 
files of the NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION. Your 
company’s advertising dollars go further 
when you prepare campaigns based on 
solid, tested appeals. You build your own 
professional stature when you know where 
to get information that will help you. 
Want a list of readership articles? Check 
the coupon. No obligation. 


2. DO YOU TALK ABOUT HOW 


GOOD YOUR PRODUCT IS INSTEAD 
OF WHAT IT WILL DO FOR 

THE CUSTOMER? This happens more 
often than you think. For proof, turn the 
pages of any magazine and spot the 
chest-thumpers. NIAA chapters have 
continuing programs designed to keep 
members abreast of new techniques in 

case history and “reason why” advertising. 
Is there anyone in our business who 
doesn’t need this help? 


MEMBERSHIP IN NIAA CAN 
BE OF SERVICE TO YOU 
IN MANY WAYS. 


THIS COUPON WILL HELP... 


3. DO YOU DO RESEARCH THE 


HARD WAY — ALONE? Before you 
dig, find out what’s already been dug up. 
If you sell to industry, NIAA can be a 
gold mine. Chances are, much of what 

you want is already available to members. 
You will be more valuable to your company 
if you keep yourself informed. One way 

to do this is to see what NIAA offers or 
talk to members at chapter meetings. 

Mail the coupon below for a good start. 


4. DO YOU BASE FUTURE 
ADVERTISING BUDGETS ON 
A PERCENTAGE OF THE 
PREVIOUS YEAR'S SALES? Many 
progressive marketers in our expanding 
economy don’t do this any more. But if 
you need ammunition to sell your 
management on new thinking, you can 
get it from NIAA. “Before-and-after’”’ 
market planning histories of companies 
in many industries offer fruitful study. 
For further information, send coupon. 


National Industrial Advertisers Association 
271 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York 


Please send me: 
O NIAA Information Booklet 
O Research Institute Studies List 


Name 
Title 


Company.. 
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ELECTRONIC 
INDUSTRIES 
reaches the 
engineers with 
buying influence 
over 90% of the 
industry’s dollar 


volume 


For more details 
turn to page 165 


baad 


Electronic 
Industries 


A Chilton Publication 


Chestnut and 56th Sts. 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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PRESS . . 


continued from p. 200 


1. Attending will require, in most 
instances, an investment of his time 
particularly if the 
meeting is going to be held away 


and money, 
from the editorial offices. 

To the means _ that 
something of real content 
must be available for him to justify 
this expenditure (to himself as well 
as his publication) of his time. The 
certain 


editor this 
news 


wise publicist .will make 
that he has this news element in- 
herent in the conference, otherwise 
he probably will find that he has 
held his first and last conference. 


2. The the press 
conference means that all other edi- 


very nature of 
tors present (as well as those whom 
the publicist will cover by mailing 
releases) will receive the same 
news release. 

This, to most editors, will mean 
that they will have to have the time 
and the opportunity to develop a 
special part of the story beyond the 
scope of what is being presented. 
This technique will give the editor 
the chance to tailor his story to his 
publication’s readers. 
Consequently, definite 
will have to be made in planning 
the press conference to allow the 
business paper editors to develop 


provisions 


their own “angles.” 


Planning Steps 

Like 
activity, there are certain well-de- 
fined steps to follow in organizing 
a press conference. These steps ob- 


other phases of publicity 


viously must follow the decision to 
have the meeting, which has been 
arrived at only after careful evalu- 
ation of the news content of the 


material to be presented. 


1. Setting the date .. The con- 
ference date should be selected with 
several criteria in mind. First, do 
not select a date that conflicts with 
other functions of news _ interest 
such as major trade shows or press 
conferences already scheduled by 
other companies who would be in- 
viting representatives of the same 
publications. A quick check of a few 
editors who are personal friends 


will give a hint as to whether other 


From a new book 


This article analyzing one of the 
important facets of industrial pub- 
licity is from a new book, ‘How 
to Get Industrial and Business 
Publicity,’ to be published Sept. 
19 by the Chilton Co., Philadel- 
phia. The material is copyrighted 
by the Chilton Co., and is not to 
be reproduced without permission 
of the publisher. 

Mr. St. Thomas, author of the 
book, was manager of advertising 
and sales promotion, Carboloy 
Dept., General Electric Co., and 
president of the Mar- 
keters of Detroit, until his promo- 


Industrial 


tion and transfer this summer to 
the marketing services div’sion of 


GE in New York. 


companies are planning conferences 
at the same time you expect to have 
your meeting. Also, check the busi- 
ness journals. 

Second, if you are inviting editors 
from cities away from the place of 
the conference, avoid holding the 
conference on Mondays or Fridays. 
Editors, like the rest of us, like to 
avoid week-end travel. Don’t force 
them into it in order to attend your 
meeting. 

Third, avoid the holiday and va- 
cation periods. At these times, edi- 
staffs are usually under- 
and the tendency is to 
forego out-of-town travel. And, try 
at least five 
weeks after sending out the invi- 


torial 
manned, 
to set the date for 
tations, to allow the editors time to 
fit the their 
plans. 


meeting into travel 


2. Invitations . . Be selective in 
making up the invitation list. Make 
certain that no one appears on the 
list unless there is a valid story 
available for his publication. When 
there seems to be some question 
about whether a worth while story 
exists for a particular publication, 
cover it by mailing a release. 
After the invitation list has been 
compiled, send a letter with full de- 
tails of the meeting: 
@ Brief outline of the subject to be 
covered. 
e Place. 





© Time. 

® Note of opportunity for editor’s 
personal follow-up. 

© Information on the availability of 
a photographer (if considered 
necessary or desirable). 

For your own planning purposes, 
include a return self-addressed card 
and ask the editor to reply, indicat- 
ing whether he will be able to at- 
tend. The return card should have a 
notation allowing the editor to send 
someone else from his staff if he so 
desires. 


3. The program . . The program 
will vary, obviously, by the subject 
matter to be presented. The publi- 
cist should decide what type of 
presentation will give the best un- 
derstanding of his subject matter. 
He should then decide which men 
in his company are best qualified to 
cover each phase of the subject. For 
example, if a conference is to be 
held to show off a new plant, the 
program would include a tour of the 
plant with the manufacturing man- 
ager and other key personnel as 
guides. The tour would be followed 
by a question and answer period. 

A meeting to announce a new 
product would start with a showing 
and a demonstration of the product 
and talks about it by those who 
have assisted in its development. 

A meeting to announce a major 
policy decision of the company 
would include the company presi- 
dent and his top aides and consist 
on page 204 
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Whom should we invite? 








PLUMBING & HEATING BUSINESS 


130 EAST 59th STREET - NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 




















MAGAZINE AT WORK 


JOB: Kitchen Modernization 
SITE: Pages 75 to 89, August, PHB 


PHB is the BIG magazine of aggressive contractor- 
businessmen .... and PHB readers are getting a month- 
by-month education in getting a lion’s share of the 
profit-packed modernization market in 1956. 


This August special report highlights the potential in 
Kitchen Modernization. 16 pages are chock full of ideas 
and facts that America’s top-level plumbing & heating 
contractors will use in promoting and selling moderni- 
zation. 

The largest full-service magazine in the industry . 
PHB is devoting more pages in 1956 to modernization 
than other business publications. And you can be sure 
that PHB readers, the contractor-leaders of America, 
will do more modernization business than all others 
combined! 


PLAZA 3-9177 > 
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MARKET DATA and 


plan industrial sales 


DIRECTORY NUMBER 


by indicating what each market 


buys, how it buys, and the 


buying factors to be reached. 
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THILCO 
PRINT DECORATED 


Protective Papers 
offer the 
cheapest advertising 
space you can buy! 


Don’t miss the best buy in 
advertising by overlooking the 
free space your package- 


wrapped products offer. Thilco 
functional papers and bags 
not only furnish the protection 
you need but provide Print- 
Decorated sales and prestige 
building identification for 


only a few cents more than 
plain papers. 

CHOOSE ANY PAPER YOU 
WANT — Print Decorating can 
be applied to all Thilco 
protective papers and bags 
— Papers for waterproof 
protection, prevention of 
moisture-vapor transmission 
and grease or oil penetration, 
special treatment papers and 
a host of others. 


oi i e 
T PENNIES BOUGHT HER 


Look WHA 


Se 


For just a few cents more — Westinghouse 
takes advantage of Print-Decorating for 
positive product identification, eye-appeal 
attraction, simplified inventory, unnecessary 
labeling — and gets a traveling advertise- 
ment that stays with the product from fac- 
tory to consumer! 

Thilco FUNCTIONAL papers 

Aspholted Waterproof Barriers, 

Waxed Moisture-Vapor Barriers, 

Glassines and Greaseproofs, 

Polyethylene Treated Papers, 

Speciolty Krofts and Bags 


Write for free Sample kit. 


HILCE 


Functional 74 


THILMANY PULP & PAPER COMPANY 
KAUKAUNA + WISCONSIN 














NEW YORK « CHICAGO + DETROIT + CINCINNATI 
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PRESS . . 


continued from p. 203 


solely of the presentation and a 
question and answer period. 

In planning the press conference, 
the publicist should place himself in 
the position of the attending editor 
and decide just what the editor will 
want to know. If he makes provi- 
sions to have this information pre- 
sented by staff members who are 
familiar with it and who can make 
an effective talk, he will have com- 
pleted the major steps in planning a 
successful program. 

The program should be scheduled 
on a timed basis with rekearsals 
prior to the meeting to make cer- 
tain that each participant ha. his 
presentation well within the time 
limits allotted. The rehearsal will 
also eliminate any duplication of 
information being presented. 

Give editors a copy of the sched- 
ule when they arrive, so that they 
will know just what is planned and 
not wonder about details, such as 
when they will have the opportu- 
nity to ask questions. If the Johnson 
Manufacturing Company, Inc., were 
going to hold a press conference to 
show editors their new paint plant, 
their schedule could follow this pat- 
tern: 
9:00-9:30 A.M.—Meet editors in 

plant lobby, distribute badges and 

press kit, serve coffee 

9:30-11:30 A.M.—Guide editors in 
groups of four through plant 

11: 30-12: 15—Refreshments and in- 
formal questions 

12:15-1:15 P.M.—Lunch 

1:15-2:00 P.M.—Panel discussions 
with key individuals and ques- 
tions and answers regarding all 
phases of the new plant 

:00-4:30 P.M.—Free period avail- 

able for editors to develop per- 

sonal leads with plant personnel 


4. News releases . . News re- 
leases covering the subject of the 
meeting should be available as a 
press kit (simply placed in an en- 
velope or folder) and presented to 
the editors as they arrive. This will 
give them a chance to study the 
material before the meeting starts 
and become more familiar with the 
subject. 

There are several ways to handle 








to effectively 


seit the HUGE 

METAL FORMING and 
FABRICATING 
industries... 


ONLY 


publication 
exclusively edited for and 
distributed to this market 


IF YOU SUPPLY PRODUCTS OR 
SERVICES LIKE THE FOLLOWING... 


EQUIPMENT 


Presses Shears 
Press Brakes Slitters 
Materials Handling Furnaces and 
Equipment Induction Heating 
Units 
Bending Rolls 


Joining and 
Cleaning and Fastening Devices 
Finishing 


Equipment Automation Devices 
Transferring and Motors and Controls 

Positioning Lubricating Systems 

Devices Welding Machinery 


MATERIALS 


Lubricants 

Drawing and Forging 
Compounds 

Cleaning and 
Finishing Supplie 

Tooling Plastics 


Ferrous and 
Non-ferrous 
Sheet and Strip 


Die Steels 
Carbides 


SERVICES AND FACILITIES 


Dies and Tooling 
Piant Layout 


Job and Contract 
Stamping 


Design and Engineering 


TO MANUFACTURERS OF 
THESE TYPES OF PRODUCTS... 


Ordnance and 
Accessories 
Office and Store 

Machines and 

Furniture 
Transportation 

Equipment 
Containers 


Automobiles 
Aircraft 
Forgings 
Structural Metal 
Products 
Appliances 
Agricultural 
Machinery 


. . .YOU’RE SURE to reach the PRIMARY 
buying influences in plants manufactur- 
ing these products in... 

MODERN INDUSTRIAL PRESS. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION WRITE 


MODERN 
INDUSTRIAL Press 


201 N. WELLS ST., CHICAGO 6 * ST 2-4121 
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the distribution of the release ma- 
terial, with the most common being 
simply placing all the material in 
an envelope and giving it to each 
editor as he registers and receives 
his identification badge. If the sub- 
ject at hand seems to lend itself to 
a number of stories (for example, 
a new plant showing might offer 
story possibilities on plant layout, 
quality control, materials handling 
and other specialized subjects of 
interest to certain segments of the 
business press as well as the broad, 
general story on the opening and 
function of the new plant), each of 
these special stories with their 
photographs are given a key num- 
ber and mounted on a_ bulletin 
board. As editors register, they are 
given a 4 x 6-inch card with their 
names and keyed story numbers. 
They can then review each of the 
stories and check off the ones they 
want. A secretary or receptionist 
then prepares a special press kit for 
each editor containing just what 
he has selected. This technique, 
obviously, is an effective one if edi- 
tors from many segments of the 
popular and business press are to be 
present. 

The news releases should also be 
distributed across the appropriate 
mailing lists to those publications 
which would have an inherent in- 
terest but did not, for one reason or 
another, send representatives. Be 
careful either to hold the mailing of 
the releases until the day of the 
conference or, if the mailing is made 
in advance, to use a release date 
which will give the editors who re- 
ceive the material through the mail 
the same release time as those who 
attend the meeting. Do not penalize 
an editor for attending by making it 
possible for someone who gets the 
releases by mail to get them out 
first. 


5. Follow up .. This step can 
sometimes be the most important. 
In many instances, questions will be 
raised which will require some 
study. The publicist should have a 
record of all these questions and he 
should make certain that he im- 
mediately starts to work on getting 
the answers. The press conference 
will also generate ideas for future 
stories on the part of the editor and 
frequently some member of the 


company will be asked in private by 
the editor to prepare a signed ar- 
ticle on a particular subject. This, 
of course, is welcomed and exactly 
what the publicist wants, but he 
should instruct all company per- 
sonnel at the conference to be sure 
to tell him of any such requests so 
that he can avoid embarrassing du- 
plication of requests and assist in 
the preparation of the articles. 

Other points to be remembered 
in setting up a conference: 
> Badges. Prepare badges for com- 
pany personnel as well as editors. 
This will eliminate any confusion 
as to whom the editor is talking to, 
and vice versa. 
>» Company Personnel. Do not have 
so many company people at the 
meeting that the editors are out- 
numbered. Invite those individuals 
who can contribute something to 
the meeting because of their famili- 
arity with the subject, but do not 
“load” the meeting to a point where 
there is more than one company 
man for every two editors. 
>» Photographs. In addition to the 
photographs to be distributed in the 
press kit, have a photographer 
standing by to take any special 
shots an editor may want. This 
service will give the editor an op- 
portunity to get “tailored” photos 
in much the same manner as he 
will probe for “tailored” editorial 
information. 

The press conference, if planned 
and carried out properly, can be 
very effective. However, it does 
have the ability to “backfire” be- 
cause it will expose poor planning 
—or poor judgment on the part of 
the company in calling the meeting 
if the news value does not warrant 
it—to a number of editors simul- 
taneously. The conference, then, be- 
comes a publicity technique to be 
used with discretion by the able 
publicist who recognizes the values 
as well as its hazards. 

All conferences will not be as 
elaborate as the one just outlined. 
Many occasions will arise where the 
press conference will be merely a 
meeting of a few reporters with a 
company official. At such meetings 
all the steps just outlined do not 
need to be followed but sound ad- 
vance preparation continues to be 
just as important. & 





BUTTONHOLE 
MORE 


PROSPECTS... 


with the extra 


pulling power of a 


GARDNER EXHIBIT 


Turn prospects into customers 





at trade shows—with a Gard- 
ner exhibit, specifically de- 
signed to sell your equipment, 
supplies or services. Let us 
help you plan your next exhibit 
—to assure top sales perform- 
ance—at reasonable cost. 


6 CARDNER 


477 Melwood Avenue 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


@ DETROIT ¢ CHICAGO © NEW YORK 


World’s largest designers 
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The man who named 
Tombstone, Arizona 


HE SURPRISED government scout 

from Camp Huachuca reined his 
horse to a stop at the sight of Ed 
Schieffelin. And when Schieffelin 
admitted he was actually living and 
prospecting in Apache country, the 
scout warned him, “All you'll ever 
find’ll be your tombstone.” 

But Schieffelin didn’t scare easy. 
When he struck a silver lode in the 
desolate dangerous hills of Arizona 
Territory, he called his first mine 
“Tombstone.” And, unknowingly, he 
gave a name to a borning, brawling 
community soon to be notorious as 
one of frontier America’s tough 
towns. 

The Tombstone mine itself never 
amounted to anything. But Schieffelin 
just kept on prospecting—and with- 
in a few years, he turned out to be a 
millionaire. The hills he had risked 
his life in were practically made of 
silver. , 

Today’s Ed Schieffelins are hunt- 
ing uranium ore with Geiger count- 
ers, but their spirit is the same. And 
it is only part of the spirit of 165 mil- 
lion Americans who stand behind 
U.S. Series E Savings Bonds—who. 
by being the people they are, make 
these Bonds one of the finest invest- 
ments in the world. 

And, for an American, the very 
finest investment. Why not help your 
country—and, very importantly, your- 
self, by buying Bonds regularly? 
And hold on to them! 


* * * 


It’s actually easy to save money — when 
you buy Series E Savings Bonds through 
the automatic Payroll Savings Plan where 
you work! You just sign an application 
at your pay office: after that your saving 
is done for you. The Bonds you receive 
will pay you interest at the rate of 3% 
per year, compounded semiannually, 
when held to maturity. And after matu- 
ritv they go on earning 10 years more. 
Join the Plan today. Or invest in Bonds 
regularly where you bank. 


Safe as America—U.S. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay 
ey this advertisement. It is donated 

vy this publication in cooperation 
with the Advertising Council and 
the Magazine Publishers of America, 
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Kids’ tour .. Jack and S$ 
hammer operate in 


in language kids (and bankers) can 1 


Universal appeal 


are filled with awe as they watch wor] 
from “Forgeland U. S. A." Book explains forging 


} 


i's biggest steam 


Kids’ book promotes 
Erie’s forging presses 


= “What do you do at work all day, 
Daddy?” 

Every kid asks his father that 
question some time. And many of 
the dads have a tough time answer- 
ing. But not those who work in a 
forging plant. All they have to do is 
hand their offspring a copy of 
“Forgeland U. S. A.” 

This is a little booklet that tells 
junior all about metal forging, in 
words he can understand. It’s also 
an offbeat but extremely effective 
piece of promotion by the Erie 
Foundry Co., Erie, Pa., manufac- 
turer of forging presses. 
~The company was set to introduce 
and’ field test several new types of 
forging machines this year. And it 
wanted to create as favorable a cli- 
mate as possible for the new prod- 
ucts. So Erie gave its agency— 
Lando Advertising Agency of Pitts- 
burgh and Erie—the assignment of 
creating a campaign that would 
build maximum “friendliness” in 
the industry toward Erie. 


The agency decided to appeal to 
the men in the industry through 
their children. The result, after Erie 
surveyed its agents and got a go- 
ahead, was “Forgeland U. S, A.” 

The 24-page booklet tells the 
story of a visit two children—Jack 
and Sandy—made to a forging 
plant. It has some 20 cartoon illus- 
trations in full color, which, to- 
gether with the text, do a pretty 
complete job of explaining forging 
processes and machinery. 

The booklet is written in such 
simple language that, as one cus- 
tomer wrote, “now even my banker 
understands forging.” 

The campaign did not consist of 
the booklet alone. All space adver- 
tising, too, followed the juvenile 
theme. And all ads, which ran in 
metalworking and metal engineer- 
ing publications, prominently dis- 
played coupons offering free copies 
of the booklet. (See page 248 for 
bouquets handed this campaign by 
IM’s Copy Chasers.) 











and then they put that hot bar of metal 
between the upper die and the lower die and... WHAM! 


x 

DP tyow 
Youngsters ° 
learn about 
FORGING 


~ 











Follow through . . Ad follows chil- 
dren theme. Coupon (lower right) offers 
copies of booklet, says, “If you have a 
raft of kids, send for a raft of books.” 


Free copies of the booklet also 
were offered in a direct mail cam- 
paign. 

Erie reports that “immediate re- 
sults indicate that the campaign is 
destined to be the most successful 
in the history of the industry.” 

The company backs up this op- 
timistic statement by pointing out 
that all 25,000 copies of the first 
press run of the booklet have been 
distributed and a big dent has been 
made in the second press run of 
40,000 copies. 

One Erie representative wrote, 
“This idea borders on the stroke- 
of-genius side.” Another wrote that 
the Muncie division of Chevrolet 
planned to distribute the booklets 
in conjunction with a plant tour for 
neighborhood children. 

The president of a Canadian 
forge company wrote that he had 
given the booklets to his grand- 
children and they liked them so 
well he wanted 10 more copies. 

Another customer wrote that the 
book was “reaction-tested on three 
of my youngsters as a_ bedtime 
story. Johnny, 7, Dave, 5, and Mary 
Kay, 3, actually treasure their 
copies.” 

And he added, “My kids have a 
new respect for their dad and are 
proud to know a little about my 
work.” « 
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The $30.1 billion automotive and aviation industries repre- 
sent America's prime industrial market. They make every 
type of equipment that is self-propelled, including cars, 
trucks, aircraft, buses, tractors, engine parts, farm and 
earth—-moving machines. The one news magazine that serves 
this giant, growing market exclusively is AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRIES. 





WHAT THEY SPEND 





Automotive and aviation manufacturers spend more than $15 
billion a year on parts, materials and production equip- 
ment. Department of Commerce reports show that in 1956 
they will spend a record $2.3 billion plus on new plants 
and equipment alone. As this market grows, AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRIES steadily increases its influence among the men 
who make the decisions to buy. It's your most potent 
medium for selling this market! 





BALANCED EDITORIAL COVERAGE 





AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES,’ founded in 1895, has always been the 
accepted authority in its field. From the time of the first 
automobile and airplane, it has kept its readers informed 
with up-to-the-minute news on design and production develop- 
ments. Today, when almost every buying decision is the 
result of close coordination between design and production 
groups, A.I.'s balanced editorial policy is more vital than 
ever. An analysis of current editorial content shows that 
41% is devoted to new design developments, 41% to new 
production techniques. Naturally, this balanced editorial 
approach brings advertisers just the audience they need 
to reach. 





EDITORIAL QUALITY 


Eighteen full-time editors and a large staff of correspond- 
ents are on the job for A.I., plus the International News 
Service, getting the latest reports on automotive develop- 
ments throughout the world. Fully 87% of the editorial 
matter is staff-edited or staff-written, a clear indication 
of quality. A.I. editors traveled more than 100,000 miles 
in 1955 to get the news firsthand for A.I.'s 17,600 sub- 
scribers. 





LOOKING 25 YEARS AHEAD 





A recent forecast of the course of passenger car production 
during the next 25 years, which appeared in A.I., is of 
interest to businessmen generally, because of the tremen— 
dous impact the automotive industry has on our economy. 
This absorbing article is typical of the timely, helpful 
editorial coverage presented regularly to automotive and 
aviation executives in the pages of A.I. Copies of this 
report are available on request. 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES, Chestnut and 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. + Telephone: SHerwood 8-2000 
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THE GUSHER 
and 


BULL WHEEL 
ane out of style! 


Yes, gushers and bull wheels 
are out of style. Petroleum 
engineers, using modern tech- 
nology, have killed the gusher, 
and replaced the bull wheel 
with modern equipment. Pe- 
troleum technology is a pat- 
tern of continuous progress, 
because the petroleum engi- 
neer daily drafts new patterns 
in methods and equipment 
necessary to meet new needs. 
The pattern of oilfield equip- 
ment advertising has also 
changed, and today the petro- 
leum engineer must be consid- 
ered a major buying influence. 
You must provide him with 
the technical information he 
needs before he can specify 
your equipment. Put that 
technical sales message in 
PETROLEUM TECHNOL- 
OGY, and remember... 


Petroleum Engineers are 
educated to specify and buy 


JOURNAL OF 


PETROLEUM 
TECHNOLOGY 





Adman finds . . 


How to 


Atlas .. Auth- 
r Brickey lifts 
of one-ton 

juct with 

It's all 


> with cam- 


make salesmen 


10 times as strong 


By L. R. Brickey 

Manager, Advertising & Sales Promotion 
Industry Control Department 

General Electric Co. 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


® Salesmen often are brave and 
strong. But when they have to ride 
on top of an elevator cage, balancing 
a 900-pound control panel, even the 
bravest balk. 

That’s why we were stumped for 
a time when we had to figure out a 
way to demonstrate a control unit 
that weighed not 900 but 2,400 
pounds. We believed (still do) that 
actual demonstration of a product is 
the best way to sell it. 

But we had tried that with the 
aforementioned 900-pound control 
panel, and the salesmen’s cries of 


major district offices for customer 
demonstrations. 

It was at one of these demon- 
strations where the panel had to be 
placed on top of the elevator and a 
salesman perched on top to guide 
and steady it on its trip to the sec- 
ond floor of the hotel where the 
demonstration was held. That’s a 
ride he'll never forget. 

They just don’t seem to make 
hotel elevators big enough for such 
ungainly passengers as that control 
panel. At several meetings, riggers 
had to be called in to hoist the panel 
through an upstairs window. 

Recalling these difficulties, we 
decided use of our new control unit 
itself for demonstration would be 
impractical. Besides, just shipping 
the unit to the sales offices for 


Published Monthly by Petroleum Branch, 
American Institute of Mining, Metallurgical 
and Petroleum Engineers, Inc. 

800 Fidelity Union Bidg. © Dallas 1, Texas 


demonstration would cost between 
$3,000 and $4,000. And our entire 
Continued opposite page 209 


anguish still are ringing in our ears. 
We had sent the units to 14 of our 
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Three men in search of tomorrow 


Who are they? Mass production executives—keeping a step ahead of today 
—spotting tomorrow’s trends in Production. Whatever their specific jobs, from 
operating executives to corporate officials, Production readers have this in 
common—they make the decisions and influence the buying in the world’s 
largest industrial market. As an advertiser, you can pinpoint over 26,000 of 
these key men every month in Production . . . penetrate some 8500 mass pro- 
duction plants that buy four fifths of all metalworking equipment and supplies. 
Production has impact! Get the full story. Call your Production representative 
soon or Bramson Publishing Company, Box 1, Birmingham, Michigan. 


If your market is mass production, your marketplace is PRODUCTION 


Clothes by Higgins & Frank 


PRODUCTION 


MAG<AZzZ 





INQUIRIES 


ARE A WONDERFUL THING 
s 


eee 


(a) They Come from 
Good Prospects 


(b) They Don't Cost too 
Much to Secure 


is pulling over 


INQUIRIES 
per month 


as follows: 
Engineers we 
Contractors 2% 
Superintendents -..----11,8% 
Foremen . 10% 
Purchasing Agents . 14% 
Miscellaneous .. 16% 
Geologists & Chemists . 3.6% 
Officials .... 6.5% 
0. £. M.’s . 4.6% 


LOW COST: 


Six insertions of a 1/9 page unit 
total only $720, and make 200,- 
000 reader impressions. Thus ad- 
vertisers benefit not only from a 
low cost per unit, but an amaz- 
ingly low cost per 1,000 readers 

. possible because we have the 
lowest rates and highest circulation 
to the right people. 


Equipment 


The Magazine of 
PETROCHANICS 


FOR 
e DRILLING e PRODUCING 
e FIELD PROCESSING 
e@ PIPELINE e@ REFINING 
@ PETROCHEMICALS 


Published Monthly by 


THE PETROLEUM PUBLISHING CO. 
211 S. Cheyenne e@ Box 1260 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 











STRONG SALESMEN 


continued from p. 208 


budget for all 
$4,000. 


the samples was 


Task’s still there .. But we still 
had our assignment—to introduce 
an all-new version of our “Limit- 
amp” high voltage motor control to 
our district salesmen in more than 
100 apparatus sales offices and, at 
the same time, to key customers— 
all in one month. 

To get maximum sales impact, our 
marketing team felt it was essential 
that the customer see the equip- 
ment. But how could we demon- 
strate a 2,400-pound control panel, 
90 inches high, 38 inches wide, and 
30 inches deep? 

We solved the 
many false starts by building a life- 
siz2, two-dimensional photographic 


problem after 


replica. 

Here’s how we did it. 

A camera was anchored in front 
of an actual unit. The equipment 
was disassembled and each phase 
pertinent to the replica was photo- 
graphed. 

The replica was built of aluminum 
because of its lightness and dura- 
bility. Photographs of the several 
compartments were blown up to ex- 
act life size and pasted on flat alu- 
minum sheets 90 inches high and 30 
inches wide—the dimensions of the 
control panel. 

The replica resembled the actual 
one-ton unit in all respects except 
depth. Six basic aluminum sheets 
were used. Two of them were the 
full height of the unit — 90 inches 
— and represented the front doors 
and the back of the “Limitamp” 
control. 

In our demonstrations, the mock- 
up front door was hinged to the 
back so that it could be opened at 
a 180° angle to show a full view 
of the three compartments inside 
the cabinet. 

The middle compartment — the 
low-voltage panel — was also per- 
manently hinged to the back sheet 
of aluminum. We were able to swing 
it out to the right as on the actual 
equipment. 

The high-voltage 
sembly, positioned in the 
compartment, was also mounted on 


contactor as- 
lower 


Men at work . . Workman at right 
actually is photo which demonstrates sales 


point. Mr. Brickey really is there. 


a sheet of aluminum. This could be 
lifted out, thereby depicting the 
roll-out feature of our new con- 
tactor. 


Shows best features . . The bus 
barrier, located directly behind the 
swing-out low-voltage panel, was 
pictured on an aluminum sheet and 
had two hooks holding it in place. 
By turning this panel over and re- 
inserting the contactor panel in re- 
verse, we were then able to show 
photographs of a workman actually 
inside the unit installing cables. This 
made a real hit, as it showed our 
customers that there was ample 
space to perform all necessary in- 
stallation work inside the enclosure 
—— a feature always desired by the 
customer. 

At the top of the enclosure, the 
sixth section of aluminum, depicting 
the fuse assembly, could be lifted 
off to give the customer an unob- 
structed view of the new gang-op- 
erated disconnect switch. Here was 
a feature which couldn’t have been 
conveniently shown if a real 
“Limitamp” control had been used. 
The replica we built proved even 
more effective in this respect than 
the actual unit. 

The over-all accomplishment of 
the replica was to show the cus- 
tomer exactly what the product 
does, how it is installed, and how 
easy it is to maintain. 

The demonstration unit had to be 
easy to carry on airplanes, and size 





and weight were important factors. 
So we made the 90-inch-high dis- 
play in two pieces. We ended up 
with two sturdy, canvas. bags 
(waterproofed, of course), each 
weighing less than 45 pounds. 
Five such photographic replicas 
have been built. They have been 
shuttled from coast to coast, and 
demand for them is still high. 


Inspires mail piece . . When we 
had designed the photographic rep- 
lica, we realized we had the poten- 
tial for an excellent promotion 
piece. 

We duplicated the model in an 
1l-inch fold-out piece. The whole 
thing was printed on one sheet of 
paper, simply die-cut and folded so 
the several compartments open out 
or down. Salesmen say it is one of 
the best sales aids they’ve ever 
used. 

The device doubles as a mailing 
piece. We recently mailed it to our 
key potential customers. So now 
most of our top prospects have seen 
the full-size replica demonstrated 
— and if they missed the demon- 
stration, they have one of the small 
replicas of our one-ton product 
right on top of their desks. a 


Realistic . . Only from side can you 
tell replica is not actual control panel. 





2 big reasons why 
ALL of the people who count in 


the appliance and fabricated metal 
products manufacturing industry 


@ QUALIFIED, 100%-VERIFIED DISTRIBUTION 

The selective, 100%-verified circulation of finish is 
unique im the metalworking field. finish readers are 
buying influences in appliance manufacturing, and in 
those phases of fabricated metal products manufacturing 
with similar procedures, techniques, interests and prob- 
lems. finish has verified and qualified every one of its 
over 10,000 industry readers, according to the stringent, 
selective rules of BPA. 


© More AND BETTER EDITORIAL CONTENT 

finish gives iis readers by far the most comprehensive 
and competent coverage of appliance and metal products 
manufacturing. In 1955, finish carried 242 more pages 
of editorial (59% more) than the second publication 
serving the field. Its experienced staff, consultants and 
contributors provide idea-stimulating, quality editorial 
material that earns loyal readership. In editorial quan- 
tity and quality, finish overshadows any other publica- 
tions reaching the appliance and metal products manu- 
facturing field. 


Selective, 100%-verified distribution . . . editorial appeal 
unmatched in quantity or quality . . . these are TWO BIG 
REASONS why finish has constantly registered gains in circu- 
lation and in acceptance by advertisers. Big 
reasons, too, why finish belongs, as a basic 
member, on your advertising and sales team. 


Di. Cts ‘saiaia ene 


YORK STREET at PARK AVE. ELMHURST, ILLINOIS 
[ppliance THEY MAGAZINE OF 


pppliance ax» 
Metal lBreterttars MANUFACTURING 


>, 
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ErecTrRicAL WEST readers 


WILL SPEND 
$775,095,000 A YEAR 
FOR THESE PRODUCTS! 


Highlights of a Product Market Study just 
released showing the annual purchases of 
ELECTRICAL WEST readers: 


. Steel Products for Electrical Utilities........ $ 71,575,000 
. Mechanical Equipment—Power Stations 59,015,000 
3. Electrical Generating Equipment............. . 41,200,000 
. Substation Equipment ae 62,300,000 
ie WINS oo hic * 88,420,000 
9. Overhead Line Equipment. , 57,565,000 
. Meters, Instruments, Controls.. eee . 10,985,000 
. Communication Equipment . eae . 4,910,000 
. Power Circuit Equipment 134,680,000 
. Wire and Cable... AMIR ONS Sa ae . 87,845,000 
. Lighting Equipment . 142,660,000 


. Miscellaneous Utility Equipment 13,940,000 


The complete study covers 84 products in the above groups. 
For a copy ask your nearest McGraw-Hill office, or write to 
EvLectricaL West, 68 Post Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 

EvectricaL West has more electrical industry subscribers in 
the 11 Western States—by far—than any other publication. This 
magazine gives electrical advertisers extra coverage and penetra- 
tion of the fastest growing portion of the electrical market. It 


belongs on every electrical advertising schedule. 


Your sales will expand in the growing West if you advertise in 


ELECTRICAL WEST 


68 POST STREET SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA App 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 





Bulk Handling of Fresh Vegetables and Fruits 


.-.in Generolift” 
Wirebound Paliet Boxes saves 
growers time, money, labor 


Stondord Genervlift Wirebound Pollet Bores save 
extra hondiing, improve quality, minimize waste 


Genetal Box 
| er eee | 
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Gets action . . Prospect was ready to 
1ild warehouse to fit box in ad. Agency 
is the Buchen C vhicago. 


RAISE THE ROOF? 





Ad prompts prospect 
to build warehouse 
to fit the product 


= One prospect was ready to raise 
the roof after he read an ad by 
General Box Co., Des Plaines, IIl. 

He wasn’t angry. He just wanted 
to know how high to build his new 
warehouse so that it would ac- 
commodate stacked agricultural 
pallet boxes, which the ad promoted. 

The ad that prompted this in- 
quiry was the first in a new season- 
al campaign by General Box to 
reach growers and food processors, 
who constitute a new market for 
the pallet box, which has been a 
standby of industry for many years. 

The one-page ads in two colors 
ran in the May, June and July is- 
sues of Food Processing and Market 
Grower Journal, and in black-and- 
white in Packer and Produce News 
& Produce Barometer. 

Advertising manager R. A. Orn- 
berg of General Box said the cam- 
paign has produced enough in- 
quiries to prove the potential in the 
field. He predicted that a high per- 
centage of the inquiries will develop 
into sales. w 








Fiqcii os 
STOP. ROLL” EMBOSSING 


To help you transform your 
we can create and then produ 


Rotbes — roller emboring (oncluding 
Etchrite — shor etching. Katfor — 





FOUR PROCESSES THAT Twn ideas imle vwolity 


forged coine 
Lithegrophing * Stomping © Anodizing * Ploting * Enomeling 


2 


a 








Sells processes .. All four processes are promoted under their 
coined names in this ad. Other ads promoted individual processes 


or stressed uses for processes. All ads were in two c 


for one in black-and-white. 


lors except 


Coined names do trick 


= Four “coined” names have 
solved a tough advertising problem 
for two affiliated companies—Elec- 
tro-Chemical Engraving Co., New 
York, and Etched Products Corp., 
Long Island City—and for their ad- 
vertising agency, Rick Marrus As- 
sociates, New York. 

The companies make metal trim 
and parts for the auto and appliance 
industries, but the company names 
are not too descriptive of their ac- 
tivities. Yet the names had to be 
included in their joint ads. 

The trim and parts are produced 
by nine processes, which are so 
varied that no one designation can 
be given to them. The companies 
decided on an advertising campaign 
aimed at telling designers the com- 
plete scope of their work. 

The first step was a decision to 
concentrate on the companies’ four 
major processes. Next step was to 


give each process a distinctive and 
descriptive name—‘Kolfor” for 
cold-forged coined letters and em- 
blems, “Rolbos” for roller emboss- 
ing, “Embos” for mechanical em- 
bossing and “Etchrite” for etching. 

The theme of the campaign was 
that these processes help “turn 
ideas into production realities.” 

Seven full-page ads were pre- 
pared to run in such publications 
as Appliance Manufacturer, Auto- 
motive Industries, Industrial De- 
sign, Materials & Methods and 
Thomas’ Register. 

The campaign also includes a di- 
rect mail series, which stresses the 
four coined names and the “ideas- 
to-realities’ theme. And a_ loose 
leaf “Design Handbook,” containing 
samples of the various processes 
and literature on how designers can 
use them, is being sent to a limited 
list of designers. « 


Keep the Road Show 
Going All Year 


The Special Road Show Edition of the 
Gillette Heavy Construction Catalog will 
be distributed to an additional 3,000 cus- 
tomers and prospects, over the 19,500 key 
buyers of heavy construction equipment, 
materials and supplies who regularly re- 
ceive it. 

Whether or not you plan to exhibit at 
the 1957 Road Show in Chicago, this spe- 
cial edition is a Road Show in itself, be- 
ing placed by the publisher and by you 


right into your prospective buyer’s office. 


Sillette's 
Special Road Show Edition 


HEAVY CONSTRUCTION 


PREFILED CATALOGS || 


EQUIPMENT + MATERIALS » SUPPLIES | || 
{| 


CONTRACTORS 


for ENGINEERS 


PUBLIC OFFICIALS 


GILLETTE CATALOG SERVICE 








This is the Prefiled Method of distrib- 
uting catalogs. Properly filed and indexed, 
easy to find—always available. This is the 
way these buyers of your equipment like 
to receive your catalog or buying informa- 
tion. And, it costs much less than direct 


mail. 


You can also reach 20,000 key 
buyers outside the United States 


Construction Catalog 


W orld 


Hemisphere) is 


Gillette's 
(Eastern distributed to 


10,000 English reading government of- 


ficials, contractors, engineers, importers 
and agents in the Eastern Hemisphere— 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, New Zea- 


land and Island Possessions. 


Gillette’s Catalog File for Latin America 


(printed in Spanish) is used by 10,000 


responsible buyers in Latin America. 


Write for descriptive literature 


Gillette's Catalog Service 


22 WEST MAPLE ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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WHAT YOU DO... 





fimiser Steel 


built te serve the West 








Live right .. 


ms , 
What you do... Ra , 


is your company tops 
in its home town? 


If it isn’t, here are ways to help make it so 


. . ranging from sponsorship of baseball teams 


for youngsters to plant tours for town barbers 


By Howard M. Dutty 


= “Does our community like us?” 
That’s a question which arises in 
the mind of every business man and 
manufacturer at some time. 

Every company wishes to be well 
regarded by the community in 
which it is located. To many, this 
wish is a passive thing — a hope 
that the organization will not ex- 
perience any serious trouble with 
townspeople. Others, 
more of them each day promote 
good community relations as an 
integral part of an active public re- 
lations effort. They cultivate good 
community relations by relating 
company policies to community in- 
terests. 

A survey conducted in 48 com- 
munities by Opinion Research Corp. 


however 
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discovered that the most highly re- 
garded companies follow this three- 
point formula: 

> Live right. 

> Tell employes about it. 

> Tell the 
company. 


community about the 


To illustrate how this formula 
functions, take the case of the Fon- 
tana, Cal., plant of Kaiser Steel 
Corp. The plant was built in 1942 
at a time when no effective devices 
were available for controling open- 
hearth and sinter stack emissions. 
Located in a smog-sensitive area, 
Kaiser erected high stacks in an 
effort to gain the greatest possible 
dispersion. Later, precipitator units 
were installed with success in two 
open-hearth stacks, but it will be 


1958 before such controls can be 
completed for seven other stacks. 

Other plants in the area had 
reaped the wrath of citizens who 
had suffered more than their share 
of smog and smoke. Kaiser was con- 
cerned with a problem which could 
not be licked until after a long fight. 

What could be done about it? 
Plant public relations men decided 
that the best course of action was 
to explain the problem to the com- 
munity, tell of measures being taken, 
and hope for the best. The logical 
step then was to set up an open 
house program whereby the public 
could receive firsthand knowledge 
of the plant’s problem from com- 
pany officials. Within six years, over 
150,000 citizens have toured the 
plant, observing its air control and 
research laboratory, inspecting the 
open-hearth precipitators, and lis- 
tening to instructive talks by com- 
pany officials. 

It is traditionally accepted that 
barbers are the talkingest men in any 
town. One plant capitalized on this 
characteristic to promote its public 
relations within the community. It 
invited the town’s barbers to visit 
the plant on their midweek day off. 
They were given a grand tour of 
the factory. They observed produc- 
tion methods, visited the research 
lab and listened to safety experts. 
And, they thoroughly enjoyed it. 
At the last report the barbers were 
still acting as good-will ambassa- 
dors. 

Establishment of good relations 
with the community is a necessary 
function of the small, as well as the 
large, business organization. Take 
the case of Finley L. Dietz, owner 
of a construction company in Can- 
ton, O. Mr. Dietz has taken a whack 
at the juvenile delinquency problem 
in Canton by sponsoring baseball, 
basketball and bowling teams for 
youngsters. His pet project, how- 
ever, is his own free outdoor movie 
theater. He has mounted a large 
screen on the outer wall of his 
warehouse and constructed wooden 
benches to accommodate as many as 
400 children and their parents each 
Tuesday and Thursday evening dur- 
ing the summer. 

When General Electric opened its 
new plant at Buechel, Ky., it pulled 
out all the stops in its community 
relations program. The area was 





thoroughly covered with press, radio 
and TV publicity. In addition to 
setting up an information center, 
the firm also employed billboards, 
posters and a film lending library 
to announce the opening. 

In an effort to measure the effec- 
tiveness of these media, GE later 
made a survey which showed that 
91% of Buechel residents in the sur- 
vey were of the opinion that the 
opening of the new plant would im- 
prove the lot of the community’s 
citizens. Their opinions were based 
on the courteous manner in which 
GE announced the coming of the 
new plant. In fact, this survey bore 
out GE’s long-held opinion that 
community relations are most fa- 
vorable when the company tells its 
own story, in its own way, and is 
the first to tell it. 

Community acceptance is not al- 
ways easy for a new plant to obtain, 
as the Koppers Co. discovered when 
it wanted to open a wood preserv- 
ing plant at Horseheads, N. Y. 
Fearing the obnoxious odors general- 
ly associated with such an operation, 


500 enraged citizens presented a 
signed petition to town officials, 
asking that Koppers be prohibited 
from building a plant. It was felt 
that offensive odors would cause 
property values in the vicinity to de- 
crease. 

Koppers’ public relations staff had 
been faced with this problem before, 
and they knew the fear of obnox- 
ious odors was unfounded. Officials 
of the town board and Chamber 
of Commerce were flown to another 
Koppers’ plant in Newport, Del. 
for an inspection visit. 

A tour of this plant proved to the 
more skeptical that the company’s 
plants are clean and odors are at a 
minimum. Also, in order that more 
townspeople might better understand 
the plant’s proposed operations, let- 
ters were sent to all residents with- 
in a half mile of the new site. What 
happened? 
the new plant was dissolved, and 
Koppers was welcomed as a new 
member of the industrial commu- 
nity. 


The petition opposing 


There is no reason why both in- 


Heros a Manhet worth shooting at! 
Your Sales Target:- WESTERN CANADA 


Fastest growing construction region 


dustry and the community should 
not benefit equally from improved 
relations. This is the theme behind 
an idea employed by GE’s Delco- 
Remy plant in Marion County, Ind. 
The plant has seven cafeterias to 
which high school music organiza- 
tions are invited to furnish enter- 
tainment during lunch hours. Delco- 
Remy picks up the transportation 
tab for the high schoolers who come 
from a radius of 30 miles. Following 
each concert and a free lunch for the 
musicians, they are taken for a tour 
of the plant by the top brass. 

This community-action program 
serves the double purpose of provid- 
ing entertainment for present em- 
ployes as well as giving management 
a fine opportunity to tell potential 
employes about the company and 
its advantages for the young work- 
er. 

Opportunities for improving plant- 
community relations are unlimited. 
The more __ successful 
follow the 
mentioned 


companies 
three-point formula 
above. They can say, 


“Our town likes us now.” oo 


Your Best Medium:- CONSTRUCTION WORLD 


Blanket coverage: Great Lakes to Pacific Coast 


YOU CAN MEASURE CONSTRUCTION WORLD'S ADVERTISING 
EFFECTIVENESS BY the regularly scheduled space of more than 60 
major manufacturers . . . . whose sales target calls for positive pre- 
selling coverage to this big, profitable region. 


This is the only journal exclusively aimed at Western Canada's heavy 
construction industry ... . with readership centered on major contrac- 
tors, engineers and public works officials — 4000 of them. 


SEND FOR A COMPLIMENTARY COPY 
... it’s certain to interest you. 


CONSTRUCTION WORLD 


402 West Pender St., Vancouver 3, B.C. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 1791 Howard St. (Zone 26) 


(af) MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 
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Design for selling . . Reception lounge of Burroughs Corp.'s new exhibit center will 
FP 
. , 7 fc ‘ } 
The Magazine of welcome groups of individuals from customer companies. Product demonstrations can be 


sealed off by various sliding glass walls (visible at far left), shutting out noise. 


AVIATION’S 
ADVANCED 
Aircraft and Missile 
Development Projects 


© A 20 year editorial record of unswerv- 
ing emphasis on advanced aircraft de- 
sign and development problems. 1,197 
Editorial pages last year 


An exclusive professional audience of 
15,000 top flight engineering and 
science executives 


90.83% subscriber renewal percentage 
—highest in field 


95 of every 100 copies go to aircraft 
and missile projects of an advanced 
nature 


Chosen by leading advertisers of en- 
gineered products and services. 923 
pages of advertising last year—primar- 
ily airborne components and research 


equipment. 


Send for 32 page report on 
“The Aviation Industry” 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
REVIEW 





Sn Opecial Reblicatic n 
INSTITUTE OF 
THE AERONAUTICAL SCIENCES 


/ D ¢ r 
Yuma toni ‘ Professional Ongeneering Socte ty 
y c ¢ 


2 EAST 64TH STREET ¢ NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
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Atrend.. 


New exhibit center 
pushes seminar selling 


5 A plush new Mid-America Ex- 
hibit Center, complete with sliding 
plate glass walls for sealing off 
private sales demonstrations, has 
been opened by Burroughs Corp. 
on Chicago’s Michigan Avenue fac- 
ing the lakefront. 

The massive glass walls are sus- 


pended from the ceiling on small 
rollers and can be rolled into vari- 
ous positions to partition areas of 
different sizes for uninterrupted 
demonstrations. At the exhibit cen- 
ter, demonstrations can be whipped 
up almost at a moment’s notice for 
a wide array of the company’s latest 


Audio-visual . . Groups hear presentations in push-back seats in 48-seat auditorium 


complete with modern audio-visual equipment. 





high-speed electronic computing, 
printing and other equipment of 
many sizes ranging from the E101 
computer, which can be operated by 
a clerk at a keyboard, to the mas- 
sive Datatron, which fills an entire 
room and computes lengthy, com- 
plex data swiftly. 

Company president John S. Cole- 
man told a gathering of regional 
sales managers gathered for the 
opening of the exhibit center that 
it “marks a new era in distribution” 
and that the center was opened in 
Chicago only after considerable 
study and experimentation. 

Willis E. Morgan, vice-president 
in charge of marketing, explained 
to IM that Chicago was given pre- 
ference over Detroit headquarters 
as the location for the center be- 
cause of Chicago’s role as a change- 
over point for air and rail travelers 
and as a convention city attracting 


cleaning laundry 
Plants have 


smokestacks, too!) 


If you count prospects by 
smokestacks, be sure you include 
America’s 30,000 cleaning-laundry 
plants. The cleaning-laundry plant is a 
factory in every sense of the word. 

It is a $2,000,000,000 business of 
manufacturing clean clothes. Take a 
look inside and you'll see there is a 
lot more than just suds and solvents. 


hundreds of thousands of business 
men (all potential customers) an- 
nually. 

“At the exhibit center we will 
push the seminar type of selling,” 
Mr. Morgan said. “Buying influences 
in the commercial and _ industrial 
fields are becoming more and more 


BOILERS & STEAM SPECIALTIES— 
hot water and steam are prime 
requisites. Hot water heaters, re- 
turn systems are in demand. Unit 
trapping is common. 

VENTILATING AND AIR CONDI- 
TIONING—heat and humidity de- 
mand major attention to ventila- 
tion. Exhaust fans, unit cooling and 
air conditioning are in demand. 


MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIP- 
MENT—trucks, carts, racks, and bas- 
kets are in daily use; also overhead 
and belt conveyors. 

PACKAGING EQUIPMENT & MATE- 
RIALS—a large plant will package 
in excess of 25,000 pieces per week. 
Paper and polyethylene products— 
automatic packaging equipment are 
in great demand. 


The above are but a few of the major industrial items used in 
cleaning-laundry plant operation. There are more: valves of all 
types; int equipment; air compressors; delivery trucks; 
marking equipment; pumps and many more. 


diverse, so that it becomes more and 
more important for a company like 
Burroughs to tell its sales story to 
a group of people from the customer 
company rather than to a sole in- 
dividual.” 

Mr. Morgan sees a trend toward 
this type of selling, as compared 





The cleaning-laundry plantowner reads the publications of 
his industry and among these, first choice is Cleanin 
Laundry WORLD. The WORLD has the largest pote 
circulation in the industry, carries more advertising volume, 
has the lowest cost per thousand, and in the first eight 
months of 1956 surged ahead with an 84-page gain over 
the same period in 1955. This gain is the largest in the field 
in total lineage, percentage of gain, and dollars gained. 
Editorially, the WORLD this year won the “Award of Merit” 
for Editorial Excellence in the IM 1956 Editorial Com- 
petitions. One project earlier this year brought in demand 
for over 55,000 reprints from readers and companies in 
the industry. 

Let us tell you the complete story at your convenience. 
Our men will assist you with complete market information, 
merchandising methods, and information on distribution. 


CLEANING LAUNDRY 


Continued on page 216 


Versatile . . Sliding glass walls can 
be slid into different positions. 
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IN CANADA... 


This DIRECTORY is the only 
Metalworking publication 
endorsed by all leading 
industrial distributors. 


The ANNUAL CATALOGUE AND 
DIRECTORY NUMBER of Cana- 
dian Machinery is the most compre- 
hensive reference guide available to 
Canada’s metalworking buyers. 


Containing 1,000 pages—17,500 list- 
ings—675 headings. . . the “Direc- 
tory” is used constantly throughout 
the year by the very men who speci- 
fy and influence the purchase of the 
products you sell. 


Over 26,000 key men in every type 
of metalworking industry rely on 
the “Directory” for authoritative 
listings of all sources of supply. 


Good News for the U. S. 


Latest government figures show 
that during the first’ three 
months of 1956 Canadian pur- 
chases of U. S. metalworking 
machinery and machine tools 
were up 17% over the same 
period in 1955. 


Ensure that Canadian buyers will be 
favourably disposed to your com- 
pany and its products by using ade- 
quate advertising space in the “Di- 
rectory” to show your complete line. 


Reserve space NOW. 


This “Directory"’ is our December 1956 
issue. First forms close November 9. 


CANADIAN 
MACHINERY 


AND MANUFACTURING NEWS 
481 University Ave., Toronto 
A MACLEAN ~-HUNTER PUBLICATION 
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EXHIBIT CENTER . . 


continued from p. 215 


to the salesman who hits the road 
with one piece of equipment to sell 
and who gets in to sell to one per- 
son, such as the purchasing agent 
or office manager. 

Burroughs’ sales force will work 
at setting up demonstration sessions 
individuals from 
potential customer-comranies. The 
sessions will range from morning 
or afternoon conferences to all-day 
or even two-day affairs. The cen- 


for groups of 


ter includes a 48-seat auditorium 
equipped with many kinds of mod- 
ern audio-visual equipment for sales 
presentations. 

The auditorium adjoins the dem- 
onstration area on one side, and on 
the other, Burroughs’ Chicago sales 
and service headquarters. 

In addition to prearranged demon- 
strations and sessions, demonstra- 
tors and sales personnel will be on 
hand at all times to serve anyone 
who walks in off the street. The 
center is located among. several 
of the city’s largest convention ho- 
tels within several blocks of each 
other on Michigan Avenue. ® 


Showing off . . One of 
pieces of equipment demonstrated at 


Burroughs’ new exhibit center is this 
high speed printer for things like gas 
which prints 41,000 digits or 
letters a minute and fills an entire ex 


hibit room. 


bills, etc., 


City Streets 


need $36 billion 


More than $36 billion are needed to 
put the streets and highways of our 
cities into shape. The 1956 Highway 
Bill will concentrate on this urban back- 
log. More than half of the expenditures 
on the key National Interstate System 
will be within city limits. 

Even without the forthcoming new pro- 
gram, the municipal street expenditures 
have been approaching $2 billion an- 
nually. About $3 out of every $10 
spent on all U.S. roads has been on 
urban roads and streets. 

The additional Federal funds for the 
vitally needed urban extensions of the 
Interstate System will enable dozens of 
cities to spend their own funds on other 
streets. Vast quantities of street lights, 
traffic signals, signs and hundreds of 
other products will be needed. 


Reach this Market through 


The only 
national 
publication 
devoted 
exclusively 
to the urban 


street market 


STREET ENGINEERING delivers 
every specifying and purchasing influ- 
ence in the municipal street maintenance 
and operations market. STREET ENGI- 
NEERING goes to over 14,000 persons, 
each individually screened for his value 
to the advertiser. With no need to 
conform to precedent or existing cir- 
culation patterns, waste circulation has 
been kept to an absolute minimum. 
STREET ENGINEERING ’s circulation 
is 90.39% effective, a figure approached 
by no other publication in its field. 


Write for complete market and publi- 


cation data. 


Street 
Engineering 


22 WEST MAPLE ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


A Gillette Publication 





agate friend . . Sign atop mobile sewer will put ge 


side. Electrically-operated door in sewer’s side doubles as ca 


Pipe this. . 


A super sewer 
hits the road 


= The world’s most expensive 
piece of sewer pipe is touring the 
nation doing a promotion job for 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products 
Div. of Armco Steel Corp., Middle- 
town, O. 

This super sewer pipe actually is 
a custom-built semi-trailer—a mas- 
sive, traveling product sample jam- 
packed with more product samples 
and displays. 


But it’s a real sewer pipe, too. 
It resembles Armco’s regularly sold 
product in every respect except that 
it is made of finely finished stainless 
steel instead of plain carbon steel. 

The big sewer is 35 feet long, 8 
feet wide and 12 feet high. All ma- 
terials in it—down to the bolts that 
hold it together—were produced by 
Armco Drainage or one of the other 
Armco divisions. 


Continued on page 218 


Striking . . Eye-catching appearance of traveling sewer will attract attention to Armco 


along 50,000-mile route. 











FOR ADVERTISING 


TO THE 
RAILROAD 
INDUSTRY 


IMPRESSION POWER THAT ’ 


eee 


* sparks progressive railroading. 


* gives advertisers thorough and 
penetrating coverage of ALL key 
railroad buying influences in ALL 
departments. 


has 22,513 BPA audit distribution 
to key railroad men. 


averages over 4.5 readers per copy 
—making for a multiple reader- 
ship of over 100,000 key railroad 
men. 


provides STARCH advertising 
readership reports. 


employs R. O. EASTMAN for edi- 
torial readership research. 


supplies an advertising merchan- 
dising package to salesmen of 
full-page advertisers. 


is the KEEN ADVERTISER’S 
CHOICE. More advertisers IN- 
VEST more dollars—issue-by-issue 
—in MODERN RAILROADS than 
in the weekly railroad magazine — 
and more dollars than in the 
three other monthly railway publi- | 


cations combined. 
WRITE TODAY FOR NEWLY- 


REVISED NIAA MEDIA AND 
MARKET OUTLINE 


Li LCR PIR I CE Sage LEE Ro ARCA Re 


Pe 


Recta 


MODERN NIBP 
RAILROADS 


201 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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im reprints 


ranannsanenasusaneats puveensuaaconnnacasssesnennneat 


The following reprints of feature articles which have appeared in Industrial 
Marketing are available at 25¢ each. Special prices are available upon re- 
quest for quantity orders. Please order by number, enclosing the exact amount 
in coins, stamps or checks. Send all orders to: Reprint Editor, Industrial Mar- 
keting, 200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. On orders for four or more re- 
prints we will be happy to bill you — small orders sent only upon receipt of 
payment. 


R280 


R278 


R277 


R257 


tenverve tenant eveaene penance im 1 Here r tenement 


Ten critical questions about motivation research — 7 Dr. Jack N. Peterman 
A research specialist answers some of the hottest questions in a mos ee 
controversial area of industrial marketing ea Se see April, 1956 


Should ad managers work on market research and sales analysis? 
Discussion by top management executives on whether advertising managers should work 
on advertising alone, or include work on sales analysis and market research ......March, 1956 


You, too, can sell more . . with automation — by Richard Steensma 
How a Sales promotion manager sold a hard-nosed vice-president and sales manager 
on a new marketing technique . 


Leading agencies score 5.7°% gcin in business paper payee ne 
Annual IM survey shows ranking and number of pages placed in paper 
advertising agencies in 1955 . 


How to make employe manucls dramatic — by Herbert C. Rosenthal 
A graphic arts specialist presents case histories of outstanding employe manuals and 
offers a checklist of do’s and don’t’s Parr 


We're fumbling ad readership findings — by J. Wesley Rosberg 
An agency research man tells how to make ad readership surveys a worth while 
investment — includes descriptions of leading readership measurement services March, 195¢€ 


Editorial evaluation . . a new gage for space buying — by Merle Kingman 
A report on a new method to help advertisers decide in which of competing 
business publications they should place their advertising ..... March 


1956 . . boom year for industry 
Annual IM survey shows % of sales allocated to advertising budgets by 
various industries in 1956 


How would you select an industrial advertising agency? 

An interview with R. E. Allen, president of Fuller & Smith & Ross giving 
his suggestions for choosing an advertising agency ¢° babes December, 1955 
Catalogs . . how to distribute them for best results — by Matthew A. Pavitt 
Step-by-step program by an expert on where not to distribute, as well as 

where to distribute, your new catalog oat December, 1955 
Research . . what can it do for industrial advertising? — by J, A. Duvall 
Discussion of whether admen are missing the boat by — to take 

advertising research as seriously as they should see OS 6 December, 1955 
SiC & inquiries . . how to combine them to find new markets — by Francis E. 
Hummel 

How a company classifies its inquiries by SIC classification to find product uses 

in each classification and help find new markets October, 1955 


The AIRCO story 
An IM case study showing how advertising and marketing is handled at Air Reductior 
Co. in a reverse fashion with excellent results - ; . ; December, 1955 


The Reynolds story 
An IM case study showing the marketing and merchandising program of Reynold 
Metals Co es : te . 


Three sins of business paper selling — Richard C. Christian 
Agency man accuses business papers of three major deficiencies in their 


programs and offers suggestions for improvement 
The Aink-Belt story 


An IM case study of how a 29-man ad department builds campaigns for Link 
in 250 business papers oe . ee 


Don’t snub small space ads . . they're bigger than you think 
The Copy Chasers offer a sprightly review of small space business paper advertising 


The following reprints are available at 50c each: 


R279 


R271 


R251 


R222 


Portrait of today’s industrial advertising manager — by Merle Kingman 
Exclusive IM study, published in two parts, spotlights modern industrial 

ad manager; shows how much he makes, age, chances for advancement, average 

income in relation to size of ad budget, etc. . May, June, 1956 


Here's what is h to busi paper advertising — by Angelo R. Venezian 
Annual report poe complete picture of the growth of business papers including 
numerous charts ‘ . December, 





How to get distributors excited about your product — by Morris Rotman 
A formula for merchandising your product publicity to win distributor support and 
increase sales ‘ . oe eis - ° ; esee February 


How to know when to use manufacturers’ agents — by Thomas A. Staudt 
Excerpts from a report based on a U.S. census showing factors to be considered ir 


setting up a selling system for manufacturers October 


The following reprints are available at 75¢ each: 


R241 


R229 


R228 


R203 


Portfolio of award-winning industrial advertising campaigns 
Collection of award-winning industrial ads and the stories behind them 


Which ad attracted more readers? 
A collection of Starch-scored ads from Industrial Marketing’s monthly feature 


September, 


Sales promotion ideas 
A booklet with selections from Industrial Marketing’s monthly department 


A guide to better publicity 
Group of 12 articles written by the Industrial Publicity Assn. of New York, exclusively 
for Industrial Marketing, on how to produce better industria! publicity 
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SUPER SEWER .. 
continued from p. 217 


for year-round 


Gertenslager Co., Wooster, O., 
manufacturer of custom display 
coaches and trailers, built the sew- 
er-trailer from a design developed 
by Armco engineers. The traveling 
sewer took nine onnieiiiek to build 
and cost more than $50,000. In ad- 
dition, the division is considering a 
10% increase in the budget for its 
national advertising, to tie in with 
the sewer’s tour. 

What’s Armco going to get for all 
this money? Well, it expects thou- 
sands of municipal, county and state 
engineers as well as other individ- 
uals planning public construction 
projects to visit the exhibit. And it 
expects also that the visitors will 
be convinced they should buy from 
Armco. 

Visitors enter the trailer through 
an electrically operated door, the 
upper half of which lifts up and 
serves as a canopy, while the lower 
half, with built-in steps and hand- 
rails, drops to street level. 


What they see? .. Inside the 
“Steelmobile,’ as the big pipe is 
called, the visitors will see samples 
of all Armco municipal and highway 
construction products, shown in in- 
dividual displays lining each side 
of the five-foot-wide aisle. 

The sewer-trailer is equipped 
with a 16 mm. sound movie projec- 
tor, a slide projector, six sound and 
color films that total almost two 





hours viewing time and 13 groups : — = 
of colored slides to give visiting en- : ) ESTIMATED: 
gineers more detailed product in- a 


formation. ’ “ 63, 000, 000 more pe ople 
It also has a waterfall. oe ‘ 
The “waterfall” demonstrates new | in the U,. = A. by 1975 ! 


“Smooth-Flo” sewer pipe, lined | “= ; WILL THEY BUY FROM YOU? 


with asphalt. Water flows continu- 
ously from a tank and through a 
section of the new pipe, from which S. D. Werred Comnend’s 
it splashes into a receptacle to be highly important message in 
pumped back into the tank. at U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
for September 14 

: hes BUSINESS WEEK 
Shepherded by salesmen. . The i. : for September 15 
trailer, pulled by a tractor-truck, THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
left Armco’s Middletown plant late fay, September 18 
in August for a 16-month, 50,000- 
mile nation-wide tour. A news pho- 
tographer is with the vehicle during 
the first leg of its journey recording 
highway problems experienced by 
the driver. But otherwise, the only 
permanent personnel of the strange 
vehicle is its driver. 

There are no living facilities in 
the trailer, and the driver will 
spend his nights in hotels. How- 
ever, the vehicle is air conditioned, 
with a unit big enough to serve a 
small home, which provides year- 
round comfort for visitors. 


Be sure to read 


ss Lead? profits © 


ysine F 
gmerica® Bu to impror’ © 


As the traveling sewer enters 
each state, it is met by company 
sales representatives for that state, 
who supervise the display in major 
cities. They also will handle distri- 
bution of publicity and advertising, 
invitations to civic officals—and all 
resulting sales. 


( a printer 
Ally~ A . x 


no 
intl 
per sarten f 

a PA : 
perte 


Comprehensive . . All Armco high- 
way products are displayed inside. 
“Waterfall” is at rear. 


nbe 
¢ pr’ 
erature ¢ at 
Berens, that < 


of 
ithe form 
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IRON & STEEL . 
ENGINEER 


Biggest: 


directed to the 
lron and Steel 
Producing 
Industry 


Biggest paid circulation 
directed to the Iron and 
Steel Industry 

Most specific Steel Indus- 
try coverage from top 
management to produc- 
tion titles 


First in reader preference 
by unbiased survey 


Popular 
for a good reason 


e Detailed, Practical Editorial 
e Authoritative Exclusive Sources 


e Hand picked Editorial Subjects 
by request of readers 


Stay ahead 
with the leader 


IRON & STEEL 
ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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Taking off . . RMC president Dick Bour 


r builds business by providing extra fast 


Special delivery 


jerie I 


lelivery service. 


He builds business via 


# One morning a few months ago, 
a customer put through a rush call 
to Radio Materials Corp., Chicago, 
a manufacturer of capacitors used 
in radio, TV, and other electronic 
products. 

The customer’s plant in southern 
Illinois had run short of a compo- 
nent needed to keep a TV produc- 
tion line operating. A fresh supply 
was in Chicago, but sending the 
components via truck, rail or air 
freight would take too long. Would 
RMC lend its helicopter, the cus- 
tomer asked. 

RMC would and did. The ship 
flew to the customer’s Chicago 
plant, picked up the shipment, and 
a few hours later delivered it to the 
branch in southern Illinois. Thanks 
largely to this trip, the TV produc- 
tion line didn’t have to shut down. 


This is only one of the many 
times when RMC’s ’copter has ex- 
tricated customers from assorted 
predicaments. “And the customer 
has always expressed his gratitude 
later on when reordering time came 
around,” says Dick Bourgerie, RMC 
president. 

Mr. Bourgerie believes the heli- 
copter, a Bell Model 47H-1, which 
the company has had for the past 
year, represents an invaluable tool 
for building business. “In our field,” 
he points out, “the market is pretty 
well defined and the product is 
more-or-less standardized. One of 
the best ways to put yourself head 
and shoulders above the competi- 
tion is to provide better service. If 
you can do this in a dramatic, un- 
usual way, then so much the bet- 
ter. 





Coming in . . ‘Copter can set down 
anywhere, lands here on plant roof 


helicopter 


RMC has two plants—one in Chi- 
cago, the other in Attica, Ind., ap- 
proximately 130 miles away. One of 
the ‘copter’s biggest advantages to 
the sales department is its ability 
to get orders which are turned out 
at either plant delivered to the cus- 
tomer who is in a hurry. 

A few months ago, for example, 
one such customer placed an order 
at 3:30 p.m. for a large number of 
capacitors. An hour and a half later, 
the order arrived at his plant, flown 
in by the helicopter. By highway 
truck, the trip would have taken 
at least two or three times as long, 
according to Mr. Bourgerie. 


Prestige value . . RMC uses the 
‘copter frequently to pick up visit- 
ing customers at the airport. Even 
when street traffic isn’t congested, 

Continued on page 222 


ctlve way to change 
inion," says... 


Wranvorre Cuemicats Corporation 


MICHIGAN ALKAL! DIVISION 
Wranoorre, Micnican 


May 2, 1956 


The Wall Street Journal 
44 Broad Street 
New York 4, New York 


Gentlemen: | 
You asked why Wyandotte ran its "Warning" ad in 


your April 24 issue of The Wall Street Journal. 


It's simply this...about 15 years or so pe gay ae 
glycol-type antifreeze was introduced to the par esed: nn 
name PERMANENT. While the word permanent was — ~Fae 
imply that the antifreeze would res igrtiyet port ry a 
a winter season, it was misinterpre 8 Me 
a indefinite period of service. This mee cae, 
has grown and spread. And frankly,’ the mo on 
leaves this antifreeze in his cooling na igen rye 
year, is going to lose some of his motor's e 


As a basic manufacturer of ethylene eryeess —— 
Chemicals believes it should apd: igpaniege Str Bes 
i i de at on 
ublic's attention. We deci n 
uc public opinion was to carry our eee 
The Wall Street Journal. We believe that the : Sia 
f WSJ is made up of individuals who mold gigg e Phem 
perf of their position and prestige in ne — ae 
community...and this is the audience we wante 
I'm sure you'll agree with our conclusions. 





Sincerely yours, 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


my 


How Advertising Can Do MORE 


The Wall Street Journal audience is responsive. It can buy and 
does buy. It has the means and the inclination. 

Then, to add more value to your advertising, this same audi- 
ence influences the thinking and buying habits of thousands 
of others. 


To reach America’s best informed businessmen, and beyond 


them, the men hey will inform, advertise in the only National 
Business Daily. 


Circulation: 413,576 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
en 
published at: a sis 


NEW YORK, 44 Broad St. and WASHINGTON, 1015 14th StL. MLW oe CHICAGO, 711 W Monroe St. 
DALLAS. 911 Young St. «© SAN FRANCISCO, 415 Bush St. 
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Sell them all* at once... 


through Blast Furnace and Steel Plant 


*90% of all steel mill Operating, 
Maintenance, and Engineering offi- 
cials with buying authority read 
Blast Furnace and Steel Plant each 
month. Every steel plant in the 
United States and Canada and most 
foreign countries are represented on 
its subscription list. (This circulation 
is audited by the ABC.) 

Each issue of Blast Furnace and 
Steel Plant is packed with features 
about new methods, current steel 


plant problems and their solutions, 
a buyers’ guide, and a diversity of 
trade news that is of real interest 
to all steel men. 

Blast Furnace and Steel Plant gives 
you an effective and economical 
coverage of interested readers who 
comprise the major buying power 
of the steelmaking industry. In 
Blast Furnace and Steel Plant you 
sell them all at once. 

For further information, write: 


mmm BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL PLANT 


Steel Publications, Inc. 
624 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Phone: COurt 1-1214 
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HELICOPTER . . 


continued from p. 221 


the drive from the Chicago plant 
to O'Hare field, the nearest air 
terminal, takes at least half an hour. 
By helicopter, this trip requires less 
than 10 minutes. More important 
than the time saving, however, is 
the impression the ’copter makes 
on the customer. 

Soon after RMC acquired its ship, 
for example, a customer came in for 
a tour of the company’s plants. He 
was picked up at the field in the 
‘copter, and then after visiting the 
facilities in Chicago, was flown to 
Attica. The customer had placed his 
initial order only a_ short time 
earlier, and although nothing had 
been said, RMC officials thought 
the purpose of the trip was to deter- 
mine whether they had the equip- 
ment and operating efficiency to 
handle more business in the future. 

“The helicopter made a big im- 
pression,’ Mr. Bourgerie recalls. 
“During the flight to Attica, the 
customer asked a million questions 
about it, and at one point said that 
the ’copter represented the “kind of 
progressive, dynamic thinking that’s 
especially necessary in business to- 
day. Since then, we’ve had a stead- 
ily rising volume of orders from his 
firm.” 


Worth what it costs . . Besides its 
helicopter, RMC has a fixed-wing 
plane which is used for long dis- 
tance trips (effective range of the 
‘copter is about 200 miles). Bourg- 
erie reports the plane costs between 
$30 and $35 for every hour of flying 
time, the ’copter between $35 and 
$40. Both estimates cover operating, 
overhead, and depreciation costs. 
“Admittedly,” RMC’s president 
adds, “our ’copter isn’t cheap. But 
look at what we’ve bought. First, 
the ability to make quick deliveries 
has given us a vitally important 
sales advantage. Second, the heli- 
copter represents tangible evidence 
to customers that we’re ‘on the ball.’ 
Also, travel time for many of our 
own people has been cut to the 
bone. Frequently, the helicopter 
ferries them to and from the airport, 
and between Chicago and Attica. 
We feel these benefits more than 
pay for the cost of the ship.” * 
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Tue DEMING COMPANY 


Pumps fe 


cans 
sot 


on HOW 
TO TURN 
THIS PAPER 
InTO 
REAL MONEY 


TULL 


Extra money . . Plastic wallet with stage money drove home to dealers how much 


money they could make pushing Deming products. 


Profit plan. . 


How to get dealers 
fo push your product 


= Every company that sells 
through distributors and dealers has 
the problem of getting those sales 
outlets to concentrate real effort 
upon the manufacturing company’s 
products. 

For the Deming Co., Salem, O., 
pump manufacturer, this problem 
was complicated by the fact that 
some of its distributors and dealers 
handled as many as five other com- 
peting brands of pumps. And many 
of the dealers felt there was little to 
choose from among the competi- 
tors—selling prices were very close 
and profits were just about the 
same. 

On the positive side, Deming had 
been promoting its name through 
years of consistent advertising. 
Also, dealers knew the company 
produced good pumps and had an 
excellent record for delivery and 
service. 


The strategy . . From that not- 
too-encouraging starting point, 
Deming and its advertising agency, 
Meek & Thomas, Youngstown, 
mapped out a program aimed at 
concentrating dealer attention on 
the Deming name and on just six of 
Deming’s many water systems. 

Direct mail was the medium 
picked. And the opening shot in the 
campaign was the showing of com- 
prehensive layouts of all direct mail 
pieces at the company’s annual sales 
meeting last January. 

The salesmen liked the campaign. 
They made some minor changes and 
suggestions, and several of them 
asked for copies of the layouts. The 
agency prepared roughs and had 
them in the salesmen’s hands be- 
fore the first calls of the year. 


The test . . The first mailing went 
only to those dealers and distribu- 
Continued on page 224 





PAID READERS 


‘ALL INTERESTED 
|IN CORROSION CONTROL 


(As of May, 1956) 


‘here are the facts 


1120 readers in the petroleum field: 54% 
in refineries, 8% pipe line companies, 16% 
in petrochemical plants, 23% in miscellane- 
ous petroleum companies. 


Over 900 readers are consultants on cor- 
rosion problems either as independent 
engineers or for the companies for which 
they work. 


11% of CORROSION’s readers are at the 
executive level, usually in engineering jobs 
where decisions are made about what is 
bought. 


Readers in executive jobs increased 16.7% 
in five years. This shows the growing 
recognition in industry of the corrosion 
engineer's importance. 


3794 copies go to readers in a wide variety 
of industries all interested in controlling 
corrosion by cathodic protection. 


2370 copies go to readers in plants with 
all kinds of piping, buried, submerged or 
carrying corrosive materials. 


| write for media data 


and sample copy and 
decide Corrosion’s 
merits for yourself 


1061 M & M Building, No. 1 Main St. 
HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
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MORE TOP BUYING 
POWER COVERAGE 
FOR YOUR ADVERTISING DOLLAR 








{_] See for yourself! Ask for latest re- 
pert showing these circulation gains 
among the RIGHT people in the RIGHT 
places: 

Total paid UP 19.5% 
Effective Buying Paneer: Coninee UP 29.3% 
Lumber, Plywood, Veneer, 
Wooden Container Mfrs. 


Millwork, Sash and Door Mfrs., 
Planing Mills 


UP 46.7%, 


UP 21.5% 
Furniture, Fixture and 
Cabinet ‘Mfrs. 

Misc. Wood Products Mfrs., 
Large Industrial Plants 
with Woodworking Shops UP 27.9% 
Renewal Percentage UP 11.41 

(Nov. 1952 to Nov. 1955) 
TO SELL THE MAJOR PLANTS 


that account for the bulk of the produc- 
tion “across the board” in this multi-bil- 
lion industry, use the one dynamic na- 
tional magazine that's moving up fastest 
because its “how to do it” editorial ma- 
terial is accepted and read by more and 
more practical management and operating 
men — the men who make the buying 
decisions. If you don’t believe it, ask our 
advertisers! (35% more display pages in 
first 7 months 1956 over same period 
1955) 

() Ask for analysis showing low cost per 
thousand of WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS top- 
quality coverage. 


[] Ask for analysis showing how WOOD & 
WOOD PRODUCTS covers Major Producers — 


wes wooo 
wooD PRODUCTS 


A VANCE PUBLICATION 
139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Phone: Financial 6-5380 


UP 17 % 





‘not how many — but WHO’’ 
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DEALERS . . 
continued from p. 223 


tors who had attended the com- 
pany’s annual pump school. It was 
a school-type examination asking 
dealers detailed questions on Dem- 
ing products. It was designed to 
accomplish two purposes: 

1. Make the dealer or distributor 
look through the Deming catalog 
and himself with the 
range of the firm’s line. 


reacquaint 


2. Determine how well dealers and 
distributors had certain 
fundamental facts about pumps and 
their installation. 


mastered 


Each questionnaire was accom- 
panied with an imprinted wooden 
pencil and a note saying, “If you'll 
fill out and return the questionnaire, 
we'll send you an attractive me- 
chanical pencil.” More than 50% re- 
turned the questionnaire. 

In February all 25,000 Deming 
dealers and distributors received a 
17x22” broadside which folded 
down to a 54x81” self-mailer. It 
showed the Deming “Big Six”—the 
six systems Deming wants its deal- 
ers to sell first. These water sys- 
tems, selected by the sales depart- 


ment, gave any dealer a selection 
that will meet almost any need. The 
broadside was suited to posting on 
the dealers’ walls as a quick refer- 
ence to performance data and rec- 
ommended uses. 


Full billfold . . To show dealers 
and distributors the amount of 
profit to be earned with Deming 
products the April mailing was an 
imprinted, plastic wallet containing 
$250 in stage money. A sheet ac- 
companying the wallet promised 
“details on how to turn this paper 
into real money.” The money repre- 
sented the ubiied profit a dealer 
could earn if he sold one each of 
the “Big Six.” 

The billfold stirred immediate in- 
terest among distributor salesmen 
and reached its high point when one 
salesman making a new business 
call sold five water systems to a 
dealer who had never before sold a 
Deming product. Many distributors 
requested additional billfolds for 
their salesmen. 

The heart of the year’s sales pro- 
motion effort came in April in the 
form of a leatherette briefcase im- 
printed “Here’s Your 1956 Profit 
Plan.” It contained a newspaper 
mat of the Deming “75” water sys- 
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Profit plan .. Leatherette briefcase contained complete assortment of sales aids, went 


25,000 dealers and distributors. 





tem (the sales department’s first 
choice for a sales push), suggested 
ad layouts and copy, suggested 
radio announcements, eight easy- 
to-build window and floor displays 
plus photos showing displays built 
by other dealers and distributors, a 
four-color consumer mailing piece 
for »use by dealers and an eight- 
page catalog of other Deming mail- 
ing pieces, signs, decals, posters, 
banners, window cards and related 
sales aids. The final item in the kit 
was an order blank for the sales 
aids. 

This kit was designed to tie-in 

with “Water System Month” which 
is promoted nationally in May. Ad- 
ditional materials, available through 
the National Association of Domes- 
tic and Farm Pump Manufacturers, 
was forwarded to dealers by Dem- 
ing. 
Publicity, too . . The program was 
given additional impetus through 
the appearance of a feature story in 
the April issue of Plumbing & Heat- 
ing Business showing how one out- 
standing Deming distributor worked 
with his dealers to help them boost 
their water systems sales. It out- 
lined how the distributor scheduled 
meetings, conducted schools, uti- 
lized mailing pieces, staged home 
shows and aided in training dealer 
salesmen. It was aimed at distribu- 
tors, but found wide acceptance 
among dealers, too. 

The final shot in the big push 
came in June, when every Deming 
dealer and distributor received an 
attractive pop-up of the Deming 
“75.” This product, introduced last 
year, is the low-cost item in the 
Deming line. It was selected for 
particular attention because of 
price, ease of installation and versa- 
tility. The pop-up concentrates on 
these sales points. 

It is still too early to analyze 
complete results of the program. 
The initial effect, however, was 
summed up by a typical distributor 
who said, “Our salesmen have had 
favorable comments everywhere. 
Many dealers are putting in dis- 
plays. We cannot estimate how 
many dealers will use the many 
materials offered but there’s no 
doubt that the displays have con- 
centrated their attention on Deming 
pumps.” * 


Complete coverage of 


the $5-1/2 billion rubber 


industry is simplified 
through use of this 
powerful selling 
combination — 


"RUBBER RED BOOK 


field’s only directory 





RUBBER 
AGE 


monthly 


technical 





journal 








These _ outstanding 
publications can do 
the complete job of 
carrying your sales 
message to the more 
than 1600 rubber 
goods factories in the 
U.S. and Canada. 


Rubber companies, to turn out a variety of over 50,000 different finished prod- 
ucts, rely on many kinds of special and general machinery and equipment, chem- 
icals, fabrics, wire, and countless other products and services. The four major 
factors of influence in purchasing these products and services are - 


Plant Management 
Research & Development 


RUBBER AGE, dealing with 
every phase of the production 
of finished goods, and the only 
rubber journal now covering 
both rubber and rubberlike 
plastics such as vinyls, etc., ap- 
peals to each of these factors 
of influence through feature 
articles, market reports, techni- 
cal news, statistics, etc. 


Arrange now to let RUBBER AGE and 
RUBBER RED BOOK work for you in 


rubber during 1957. 


RUBBER 
AGE 


10! West 31st Street, 
New York I, N. Y. 


Purchasing Departments 
Production Supervision 


RUBBER RED BOOK, published in al- 
ternate years, will be issued in 1957. Pro- 
viding complete source of supply infor- 
mation, it is the industry’s most widely 
used reference book and has never had 
less than 90% renewal advertising since 
the first issue in 1937. It is the ideal 
complement to RUBBER AGE and in- 
sures the greatest possible penetration 
and coverage. 


RUBBER AGE is the prestige 
journal of the industry and the 
recognized leader in — 
Editorial Volume 
Paid Circulation 


Reader Satisfaction 


. 
. 
* Exclusive Advertisers 
. 
. 


Editorial Scope & 
Coverage 


Advertising Volume 
Reader Preference 


Lowest cost per 1000 
Rubber Plants 











Follow Proved Readership 


for best results 


AT MANAGEMENT LEVEL 


Each issue of The Oil Forum goes to 5,350 executives 


and operational management officials 


Verified Audit 


Circulation reports 91.2% say they find it useful 











yr 


Concrete 


In Control 


TECHNICAL KNOW-HOW 
PUT IT THERE 


Here again, engineered concrete has the 
upper hand on water resources. All over 
the world, in dams, canals, and pipelines, 
skillfully placed concrete commands power 
and irrigation. Water control structures are 
active subjects in the AC] JOURNAL; their 
planning and construction requires accurate, 
reliable technical information. 7900 spe- 
cialists in concrete work, the important part 
of the market, read the ACI JOURNAL 
monthly. Your message can reach them 
along with the latest and best in concrete. 
Inquire now. 


JOURNAL 


OF THE 
AMERICAN 
CONCRETE 
INSTITUTE 


18263 W. McNichols Road 
Detroit 19, Michigan 
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*‘Starched’ ads from ‘American 
City’ available in booklet 


@ NEW yorK—American City, New 
York, has published a booklet re- 
producing about 85 ads that have 
appeared in the publication and 
giving Starch scores for each ad. 

Size of the rated ads range from 
fractional page ads to four-page in- 
serts. 

Highest rated ad was a four-page, 
two-color, pop-up insert by Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co., which got 52% 
“noted”, 49% “seen associated” and 
42% “read most” ratings on its first 
page and lower, but still high, rat- 
ings on succeeding pages of the in- 
sert. 

Next highest was a_ black-and- 
white spread by Hubbard Alumin- 
um Products Co., which got 45% 
“noted,” 34% “seen associated” and 
13% “read most” ratings. 

Copies are available free to those 
who write on business letterhead to 
American City, 470 4th Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


How far will this sample 
ad business go? 


® CINCINNATI—Not one, but 14, 
product samples are attached to an 
ad the Formica Corp., Cincinnati, 
ran in Building Products. 

The samples are of the “14 new 
color blended patterns” in which 
Formica is producing its cabinet and 
table-top coverings. There was an 
individual 2x3” swatch for each 
color. The swatches were riveted 
together, and the pad of samples 
was tipped onto the page with a 
special adhesive after the publica- 
tion (all 35,000 copies of it) was 
printed and bound. 

The sample ad was a two-page 


spread, with the samples attached 
to the right hand page. 

Since the Post Office Department 
has ruled that sample ads are per- 
missible, a considerable number of 
industrial advertisers have braved 
the difficulties of putting their prod- 
uct in their ads, and ads have turned 
up bearing samples of electrical in- 
sulation, ceramic tile, soap impreg- 
nated paper, sand paper and uphol- 
stery fabrics. 


Stepped up ad program heralds 
Mack’s return to export scene 


® NEW yorK—Mack Trucks, New 
York, is returning to international 
marketing with a stepped up export 
advertising program and a new ex- 
port advertising agency. 

In recent years Mack has con- 
fined its export sales efforts largely 
to Canada and Mexico. But now it 
has decided to expand into other 
export markets, especially South 
America. 

The company has scheduled an 
intensified ad program in half a 
dozen export publications published 
in this country for circulation 
abroad. 

Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick has 
replaced Foreign Advertising & 
Service Bureau in handling Mack’s 
export advertising. The agency has 
been handling Mack’s domestic ad- 
vertising, but it is new to the com- 
pany’s export program. Several 
years ago Mack tried a diversified 
ad set-up, with several agencies 
handling advertising of the various 
divisions. With this latest change, 
the company has returned to having 
all its advertising consolidated with 
one agency. 


Hitchcock buys Calder James’ 
‘Carbide Engineering’ 


® WHEATON, ILL.—Hitchcock Pub- 
lishing Co. has bought Calder 
James Publications, Hartford, 
Conn., and its principal publica- 
tion, Carbide Engineering. 
Hitchcock will take over the pub- 
lication, which will continue to be 
the official publication of the Soci- 
ety of Carbide Engineers, effective 
with the October, 1956, issue. The 
publication’s format will be changed 
from a 444x610” page size to stand- 





ard 7x10” size effective with that is- 
sue. Beginning in January, 1957, the 
publication will become a monthly. 
It has been published bi-monthly. 

Hitchcock announces it will set up 
a combination rate so advertisers 
can combine space ordered in 
Grinding & Finishing and Machine 
& Tool Blue Book with Carbide En- 
gineering to earn the lowest rate on 
all three papers. 


Marketing group moves to help 
Europeans sell better 


® cHICAGO—The American Mar- 
keting Association has hopped on 
the international bandwagon, which 
has attracted a consideraole num- 
ber of U. S. advertising and mar- 
keting groups. 

AMA executive director William 
C. Gordon, Jr., has returned from a 
European tour with the proposal 
that the association help European 
countries form local AMA chapters 
or national marketing associations 
of their own. 

Steps already have been taken to 
encourage foreign membership in 
the AMA, which “would provide 
direct access to literature and serv- 
ices available through the associa- 
tion, and would improve channels 
of communication,’ Mr. Gordon 
said. 

Mr. Gordon made his eight- 
country tour under sponsorship of 
the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration and the European Pro- 
ductivity Agency. 

In his report to the two agencies, 
copies of which were sent to AMA 
company members, Mr. Gordon 
said: 

“Generally speaking, it was my 
impression that top management in 
most countries still lacks a full un- 
derstanding and appreciation of 
many basic principles of good mar- 
keting practice. 

“While in many instances, eco- 
nomic and government environ- 
ments are perhaps a_ handicap, 
basically, I think, it is probably due 
to a lack of education in the ele- 
ments of what sound marketing is 
and how it operates. 

“To a large extent, management 
philosophy has_ probably never 
made a real effort to break away 
from traditional concepts of mar- 
keting; to overcome legislative re- 

Continued on page 228 
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BACKGROUND FOR 
BUYING ACTION— 


Application ideas for “Automatic Control” 
readers. 30,000 readers every month 

want more information about control 
equipment — components — systems — 
data processing equipment. The largest 
buyer-specifier engineering readership 

of any paper serving the field. 


Verified buying action through “Automatic Control” 


AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


The APPLICATIONS Magazine of Systems Engineering 


p 4 A Reinhold Publication, 430 Park Avenue. New York 22. N. Y. 
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68,900 Copies 
of 


Laundry and Dry 
Cleaning 


Journal 
Nationally — Annually 
In Canada 


Laundry and Dry Cleaning Jour- 
nal now offers advertisers 5300 
copies 13 times a year. gateways 
to an active market for: 


Chemicals, soaps, detergents, 
tags, pins, marking machines, 
packaging, conveyors, air condi- 
tioning. laundry and drycleaning 
machinery, controls, textile spe- 
cialties . . . a host of items used in 
laundering, cleaning and finishing 
institutional linens and uniforms 
as well as the wardrobes of the 
fastest growing population in the 
western world. 


Naturally, there's all kinds of ac- 
tion in the Canadian laundry and 
dry cleaning industries and all 
kinds of action indicated for ad- 
vertisers in Laundry and Dry 
Cleaning Journal. 


Laundry and 
Dry Cleaning Journal 


Owned and Published by 





Buy the Buy 











In Canada 


it's 





Canadian 
Purchasor 











Wherever 
there's professional buying there's 
Canadian Purchasor. 


Monthly, since 1921, a growing 
number of Professional procure- 
ment men — buying for light and 
heavy manufacturing industry; for 
institutions, utilities, government, 
transportation companies, mines 
and mills — have learned to rely 
on Canadian Purchasor, 


You can count on Canadian Pur- 
chasor to deliver. It's read by the 
man whose name is on the order. 
You know when you use Canadian 
Purchasor, that you reach the man 
who buys. 





~~ Canadian Purchasor 








FULLERTON 


PUBLISHING 


Company LIMITED 


177 JARVIS ST., TORONTO 2, CANADA 
Telephone: Empire 4-8347 




















MARKET DATA and 
| DIRECTORY NUMBER 


nu 


select industrial media 


by listing publications serving 


each market, publications you 


can use to build 


advertising coverage. 
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strictions; to determine where the 
functions and_ responsibilities of 
manufacturer, distributor and re- 
tailer ought to begin and end; to 
understand the implications of com- 
petition and how to combat it; or 
to appreciate the importance and 
power of the ultimate consumer.” 

Several other American groups— 
including the American Manage- 
ment Association, the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies 
and the _ Advertising Research 
Foundation—have adopted interna- 
tional programs to encourage the 
exchange of information between 
advertising and marketing men in 
this country and those of foreign 
countries. 


New publication to cover 
buying in aeronautical field 


™ CLEVELAND—Aeronautical Pur- 
chasing, a new publication that will 
reach purchasing men in the aero- 
nautical field, is scheduled to pub- 
lish its first issue next January. 

The new business paper will be 
published by the Industrial Pub- 
lishing Group, Cleveland, which 
publishes nine other business publi- 
cations. It will bring specific in- 
formation to the men who handle 
the highly complex job of buying 
in the aeronautical field. 

The new publication will have a 
circulation of 6,000, which will in- 
clude buying personnel at aircraft, 
missile, power plant and major 
equipment manufacturers, as well 
as at airlines, military establish- 
ments and maintenance bases. 


AMA publishes bibliography 
on marketing research 


=™ cHicaco—A new bibliography of 
published material in the marketing 
research field has been published 
by the American Marketing Associ- 
ation. 

Entitled “A Basic Bibliography on 
Marketing Research,” the 164-page 
volume was designed to bring to- 
gether the principle—though not 
necessarily the most widely known 
—literature in the market research 





field. Accompanying each book andInc., Ashland, Mass. producer 


periodical listing is a brief reference 
to the subject matter covered so 
that the reader can determine 
whether it applies to his needs. 

The second in the AMA’s basic 
bibliography series, the work was 
compiled by Hugh G. Wales, pro- 
fessor of marketing, and Robert 
Ferber, research associate professor 
of economics, both of the University 
of Illinois. 

The 28 sections into which the 
book is divided cover such subjects 
as definitions and functions of mar- 
keting research, origins and history, 
data collection methods, interview- 
ing, media and advertising research 
and industrial marketing. 

The book is available from the 
American Marketing Association, 27 
E. Monroe St., Chicago, for $3 to 
AMA members and $5 to others. 


New aviation business paper 
to appear in October 


= New York—Aviation Research 
& Development, a new business 
publication covering aviation re- 
search, design and development, is 
scheduled to publish its first issue 
in October. Stephen R. Kent, for- 
merly advertising director, Ameri- 
can Aviation, is publisher. 

The new business paper is being 
published by Aviation Research & 
Development Publishing Corp., New 
York. It will have a controlled cir- 
culation of about 15,000, going to 
engineers and executives on ad- 
vanced aircraft and missile projects. 
The 12-time black-and-white page 
rate is $480. 


Advertiser changes. . 


Robert F. Feland, Jr. . . former western 
representative, Baird Associates, has 
joined Cal-Tronics Corp., Los Angeles 
manufacturer of electronic test equipment, 
as sales manager. 


Frank Ondrovik . . has been named man- 
ager of advertising and sales promotion, 
apparatus sales _ district, 
General Electric Co., Dallas. He was for- 
merly manager of marketing administra- 
tion of GE’s Ballast Dept. 


Southwestern 


Allan S. Robertson . . former sales man- 
ager, Union Switch & Signal Div., Westing- 
house Air Brake Co., has been named 
vice-president in charge of sales, Fenwal, 


f fire-de- 
tecting and related equipment. 


Robert D. Tuttle . . former St. Louis 
manager for H. M. Harper Co., Morton 
Grove, Ill. 
stainless steel fastenings, has been named 


branch 


producer of non-ferrous and 


marketing manager of the company. 


Mason 


R. N. Rick . . has been named advertising 
and sales promotion manager, Perfection 
Steel Body Co., Galion, O. maker of dump 
bodies, hoists and hydraulic lift gates, in 
addition to his duties as sales manager 
of Perfection's affiliate, Cobey Corp., man 
ufacturer of farm implements. 


John W. Mason .. 


cialist, Metallurgical Products Dept., Gen 


senior advertising spe 


eral Electric Co., Detroit, has been ap- 
pointed manager of advertising and sales 
promotion. He is a past president of the 
Industrial Marketers of Detroit and former 
director of the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association. 


Perfection Industries . . division of Hupp 
Corp., Cleveland, has announced the fol 
lowing appointments: Carl W. Millsom, Jr., 
former vice-president of sales, Acme In 
dustries, was named vice-president of air 
conditioning, heating and appliance sales, 
and Donald G. Wright. former general 
manager, Globe Stamping & Refrigeration 
Products Div., Hupp Corp., was named 
general sales manager, contract sales. 


H. Wesley Whitlock . . has rejoined Board- 
man Co., Oklahoma City, custom steel 
fabricator, in his original capacity as ad- 
vertising manager. He recently was active 
in the management of an ergraving com 
pany. 


William C. Faust . 
tions director, Geare-Marston, has been 


. former public rela 


named manager of public relations, Elec 
tric Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia. 


Robert S. Ransom . . 
manager, American Ceramic Society, has 


former advertising 


been named advertising manager, Tectum 
Div., Peoples Research & Mfg. Co., New- 
ark, O. Tectum is a building material 
widely used in construction industries. 


Robert C. Wayne. . 
manager, 


former advertising 


industrial divisions, Surface 


Continued on page 230 








new 
facts on 


SELLING 
THE HARDWARE 
MARKET! 


JUST RELEASED... 
NOW AVAILABLE 


Here are new facts and figures 
compiled from a recent study 
of Special Hardware Promotions. 


This study should prove valuable to 
any and all manufacturers selling the 
hardware field. It can result in a better 
understanding of seasonal promo- 
tional opportunities. 


This is another market study by 
Grimm & Craigle, Inc. advertising 
agency, which is designed to assist 
clients and manufacturers, generally, 
in acquiring a better understanding 
of market possibilities and opportu- 
nities. It is typical of the sound 
approach of this agency to sales and 
advertising problems. 


The hardware field is only one 
Grimm & Craigle specialty. Whatever 
your field, Grimm & Craigle can 
counsel and assist you in developing 
more effective advertising. Your 
inquiries are invited . . . and a copy 
of this special study is available to 
Hardware Manufacturers on request. 
Write for it! 


Grimm & Craigle, Inc. 
Advertising, 
Sales and 
Merchandising 
Counsel 
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... the Happy, Partisan* 
Dealer Who DOMI- 
NATES a $3.3 Billion 


Industry! 
Through FUELOIL & OIL HEAT 
you can reach 87% of all the Joe 
Burnoils — the oilheating-fueloil 
dealers, and oilheating service or- 
ganizations; plus virtually all of the 
jobbers specializing in oilheating, 
and 99.8% of the manufacturers in 
this important industry. 

*FUELOIL & OIL HEAT is “par- 

tisan” too. It is the only national 

magazine that dares “take sides” in 
favor of oilheating. WHY DOES 

IT? The dealers who sell oilheating 

equipment, and fueloil, with the 

conviction that it is best, WANT IT 

THAT WAY. The major oil com- 

panies want it that way. At stake is 

$3.3 Billions annually in fueloil, 
oilheating, and year-round aircondi- 
tioning equipment! 

WITH 8,208,400 INSTAL- 

LATIONS OPERATING IN 

1955: 

® Dealers whose principal $ value 
was in fueloil, sold 51% of the 
Nation’s oilheating. 

Dealers whose principal $ volume 

was in oilheating sales, or service 

work, sold 38%. 

@ Jobbers specializing in oilheating 
sold 78% of all the parts and 
materials for oilheating. 

- and only FUELOIL & OIL HEAT cen- 
ters directly upon these men who sell 
89% of the Industry's volume and do 
91% of all oilheating service work! 
The only dealer magazine in this 
field belonging to both ABC and 
BPA, FUELOIL & OIL HEAT has 
the highest ABC Subscription Re- 
newal Percentage in the entire beat- 
ing industry! 


Market 
\ Studies 


2 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Advertiser changes . . 
Continued from p. 229 


lal 


Richard H. Melvin . . former sales « 


neer, Sahlin Engineering 


William B. Flora . . former manager 


za 


E. F. Hauserman Co... 


hoc set 


urtment. Director of sales Richard M. 


Hauserman was named a _ vice-president 

in charge of the new s ind 

Howard F. Hayden was named sales 

er. Hugh F. Beckwith was named man- 
f 4} . srket 


und Gerald P. Fenton will 


Ralph N. Coxhead . . former pr 


Phil G. Kerr . . former ' 


M. M. Patterson . . former s 


1aS peen 





REACH the VAST BUYING 
POTENTIAL of the AMERICAN 
FISHING INDUSTRY - - - 


e@ INTERNATIONAL 
COVERAGE in both 
CIRCULATION and 
STORY CONTENT 


The ONLY MAGAZINE 
IN ITS FIELD WITH 
NATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENTS 
AND A WASHINGTON 
CORRESPONDENT 


YEAR-'ROUND 
REFERENCE BOOK 


zqacor i+ 


Le | 


ART & COPY FACILITIES 
DEADLINE NOV. 15, 1956 


the 


OUTHERN 
ISHERMAN 


1956 YEAR BOOK 


624 GRAVIER ST. NEW ORLEANS 9, LA. 
Phone RAymond 7388 


AN H. L. PEACE PUBLICATION 








Preferred by 
Progressive 


Engineers in 


Canadian 


INDUSTRIES 
UTILITIES 
INSTITUTIONS 


Reader Action? g- 


Write for 
details today. 


i> cont tome Pagmin 


CANADA’S 
NATIONAL POWER MAGAZINE 
Established 1908 
A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION 


MODERN POWER 


AND ENGINEERING 


481 University Ave Toronto, Ont 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
LONDON, ENG 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 





Barnes Drill Co., Rockford, Ill. manufac- 


turer of drilling and honing machines. 


Robert A. Winter . . has been named to 
head the advertising and sales promotion 
unit of the Silicone Products Dept., General 
Electric Co., Waterford, N.Y. He formerly 
did advertising and sales promotion work 


in GE's Apparatus Sales Div. 


Dinges Hesketh 


John F. Dinges . . former brands adver- 
tising manager, Swift & Co., has joined 
Stone Container Corp., Chicago producer 
of paperboard, shipping containers and 
folding paper boxes, as advertising man- 
ager. 


William N. Hesketh . . former advertising 
and production aide, Taylor Instrument 
Co., has been named advertising and 
sales promotion manager, Haloid Co., 
Rochester, N.Y. producer of photo copying 
equipment. 


John Dilot .. has retired as advertising 
manager, Pacific Coast Works in Los An- 
geles of A. O. Smith Corp. He has been 
with the company for 37 years, and will 
continue in the public relations field as a 
consultant with headquarters in Santa 
Barbara, Cal. 


Martin F. Finnerty .. former assistant to 
the advertising director, Kearney & Treck- 
er Corp., has joined Reynolds Metals Co., 
Louisville, Ky., as assistant industrial ad- 
vertising manager. 


Joseph Foster .. former market analyst, 
Harris-Seybold Co., has been named man- 
ager of the market research department, 
Brush Electronics Co., Cleveland. 


Eugene A. Sloane .. former assistant to 
the president, Lennox Industries, has been 
appointed advertising and merchandising 
director, Harnischfeger Homes, Inc., Port 
Washington, Wis. 


Louis E. Aiken .. has been named direc- 
tor of industrial sales, Lewis & Martin 
Films, Chicago. He was formerly head 
of the sponsored film section of the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration. 


Maxwell Ratner . . former sales manager 
and development engineer, Germanium 
Continued on page 232 








AIR CONDITIONERS 


cleaners, 
dust collectors 


FLOORS, WALLS, 
CEILINGS 


coverings, 
maintenance 


SAFETY 
equipment, 
first aid kits, 
skin protectants 


WASH ROOMS 
drinking fountains 
equipment, 
supplies, 
maintenance 


FOOD SERVICE 


dishwashers 
cleaners, 
sanitizers 


WASTE 

DISPOSAL 
cans, carts, 
incinerators 


OTHER 
paint 
scaffolding 


It is a partial list of the equipment and 
supplies that are purchased and specified 
by the readers of MODERN SANITATION 
—according to their own designations on 


a survey. 


In this new Readership Survey, we can 
show you to what extent they are inter- 
ested—-varying with each type of Industry, 


Institution or Commercial business. 


In MODERN SANITATION you get them 
all. It cuts across all human activities, 
selects the larger buyers, but always the 
one man who is tops in buying influence. 

It is read by 15,781 executives who 
supervise sanitation in 126,000 plants. 
They directly influence purchases amount- 


ing to many Billion Dollars a year. 


SANITATION 


BPA! A POWELL PUBLICATION 
855 Avenue of Americas, New York 1, N. Y. BRyant 9-0499 

















Attention! 
MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS 


We offer you full facilities plus central- 
ized location for printing, binding and 
mailing your periodical publication, 
either sheet-fed multi-color letterpress, 
offset or web-fed offset. Ample paper 
supplies available. 


4. 


For iled infor ion, write 
M.F.A, Publishing Department 
202 South 7th, Columbia, Missouri 








Be sure of your 
market in Canada 
USE 


»CCAB 


Audited Publications 


The recognized audit of con- 
trolled circulation in Canada 


CANADIAN CIRCULATIONS AUDIT BOARD INC. 
85 Richmond St. W., Toronto 1, Canada 
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THE SCIENTISTS AND 
ENGINEERS OF TOMORROW 
ARE IN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES TODAY ! 


don't get caught 


sy 


in the squeeze 


Use INDUSTRIAL SCIENCE AND 
ENGINEERING to reach the senior 
and graduate students in engineering 
and the physical sciences in the more 
than 300 colleges and universities 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. 


These are the people you need — 
that need to know about your company, 
what it makes and the advantages it 
has to offer. They are in short supply 
and choosey. They are a serious, in- 
telligent group with a purpose who 
will make their decisions on the best 
information available. 


INDUSTRIAL SCIENCE AND ENGI- 
NEERING is the first national science 
and engineering news magazine for 
technical students — the seniors and 
post graduates working for degrees 
in engineering and the physical 
sciences. It is published six times a year 
and is mailed individually without 
charge to these students at their school 
residence address. This is made pos- 
sible through the cooperation of school 
officials. 


Reach these scientists and engineers 
of tomorrow who will either be work- 
ing for you or your customers in the 
future. They are eager to know about 
your company and the products you 
produce. 


INDUSTRIAL LABORATORIES 

PUBLISHING COMPANY 
: 201 NORTH WELLS STREET © CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
ee  Pimanciat 6-1026 
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Advertiser changes . . 


DeMezza 


F. Gene DeMezza . . has 


moted 


Agency changes. . 


+ Seen &é _— « « Philk 


nandie a 


makes rubber and plastic indus- 
advertising formerly was 


& McKenzie, Phildalephia 


Henri, Hurst & McDonald . . C 


handle advertising for 


hicago, has 
been appointed to 
International Electric Co., Chicago manu- 
facturer of electric fence controllers. L. W. 


mes & . formerly serviced the ac 


Rives, Dyke & Co. . . Houston, has added 
Bruce V. Biggar as kev manager 
i Edwin Iron as account executive. Mr. 
iggar formerly was district sales man- 
ager, Steck Co., and Mr. Iron was a vice- 
president and account executive, Brennan 
Advertising Agency. 


Richard H. Darby .. formerly vice-presi- 
dent, Peterson & Kempner, has joined the 
contact staff of Hazard Advertising Co., 
New York. 


William R. Parker 
. »« director of the 
marketing and opin- 
ion research de- 

tchum 

rove, 

has 

a 

Parker resident, and 
William J. Delmere, f count execu- 
1-Eshlem: has joined the 


an account executive. 


& Culver .. ton, 
Meissner & Co. Its 
unchanged. 


Meissner 
changed its name te 


rate siructure remains 


Russell T. Gray, Inc. .. has made the 
ns: Gene Peterson, wh 


1 assistant accoun 
Tom Whalen, in the magazine prod 
jepartment, was named assistant 


rt . 


Barnes Chase Co, .. Los Angeles, has 
been named advertising agency for Inter- 
state Engineering Corp., Segundo, Cal. 

aft components manufacturer, and all 


divisions and affiliates. 


Foote, Cone & Belding .. San Francsico 


office, will take over the Marchant Calcu- 


lators account from Doremus & 
San Francisco, beginning around the 

of the year or sooner. Doremus will co 
plete Marchant’s 1956 national advertising 
S and non-media assignments. 
Marchant is located in Oukland, Cal., and 
manufactures calculators and electronic 
data processing equipment. 
Charles F. Wilner. . f 
charge of planning and creation of tech- 
Ketchum, MacLeod & 


Grove, has been appointed director of 
industrial advertising, Vic Maitland & As- 


ormerly executive in 


nical literature, 


sociates, Pittsburgh. 


Comstock & Co... Buffalo, N.Y., has been 


named agency for S. Howes Co., Silver 


Creek, N.Y. 
and seed machinery. 


manufacturer of flour, feed 


Don Wonacott .. former advertising man- 

ager, Nelson R. Crow Publications, has 
oined Charles Bowes Advertising, Los 
geles, as account executive. 


Gray & Rogers . . Philadelphia, has been 
named to handle advertising and publicity 
for Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp., Phila- 
delphia heavy machinery and locomotive 
manufacturer. The account formerly was 
serviced by Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove. 


John Mather Lupton Co. . . New York, has 





Here Are A Few Reasons 


WHY 
CNM... 


TOP READERSHIP 


- In The Lower 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


For the twelve month period ending July, 
1956, Construction News Monthly pub- 
lished a total of 1,771 pictures which in- 
cluded 698 on-the-job pictures and 2,180 
pictures of identified per liti 





e 
For the twelve month period, ending July, 
1956, Construction News Monthly pub- 
lished 8,565 column inches of news and 
features. 

e 
For the twelve month period ending July. 
1956, Construction News Mont and Con- 
struction News (weekly) published a total 
of 17,567 column inches of bid news. 


* 
For additional information phone, 
wire or write 


CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS MONTHLY 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 











Although there are several ways to sell 
the textile mills in Latin America, none 
offers quicker recognition of your trade 
mark and readier acceptance of your 
products than this magazine which, it- 
self, has had the acceptance of the mar- 
ket’s most important buyers for fifteen 
years 


TALES 


570 7th Ave. NEW YORK 18 
LAckawanna 4-5563 


* 
PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., INC. 











been appointed to handle advertising for 


Beacon Milling Co., Cayuga, N.Y. 


ducer of livestock feeds. 


Len Woolf Co... 
named agency for United Steel Products 


Los Angeles, has been 


Corp., Los Angeles maker of pre-colored 
aluminum strip. 

Gordon L. Swartzfager . . former ac 
executive, Eldridge, Inc., has joinec 
industrial publicity department 


D. McKinney, Inc., Philadelphia. 


Richard La Fond Advertising .. New 
York, has moved to 655 Madison Ave. 


Alfred L. Hopin . . formerly with Al Paul 
Lefton Co., has joined A. D. Adams Ad 
vertising, New York, as creative director. 
John R. Schorger .. formerly in copy and 
creative planning with The Buchen Co., 
has been named account executive in the 
Grand Rapids, Mich., office of Wesley 
Aves & Associates, Chicago. 

John C. Farris .. formerly assistant sales 
manager and in charge of the advertising 
programs for Trucktor Corp., has been 
named copywriter and account executive 
Kniep Associates, Dover, N.J. The agency 
has been appointed to handle the account 
of Peterson Steels, Union, N.J. manufactur- 
er of steel tubing. 

Knight Rector . . former account executive, 
William Esty Co., has 
McGary & Robinson, Houston, as account 
executive and copy director. 


joined Brennan, 


Charles C. Tapscott . . former vice-presi- 
dent, McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co., has joined 
Arthur R. Mogge, Inc., Chicago and S&t. 
Louis, as an account executive in the S 
Louis office. 

George F. Haller . former media su 


pervisor, Biow-Beirn-Tiogo, has joined the 


media department, J. Walter Thompson 


Co., Chicago. 


G. M. Basford Co. New York, has 
moved to new quarters, occupying the 
19th floor of the Lincoln Bldg., 60 E. 42nd 
St. The agency has added the following 
new personnel: Alfred C. Gary, former 
account Grey Advertising 
Agency, was named account executive; 
Lawrence Wilson, formerly with McCarty 
Co., has joined as assistant account ex- 
ecutive; Anthony Machiedo and Charles 
Rider were named space buyers, and Sal 
named assistant space 


executive, 


Cusimano was 
buyer in the media department. 


William M. Nevin .. former manager, 
marketing department, Compton Advertis- 


Continued on page 234 








brings latest news 
of mining progress 


Each issue of Coal Mining is 
eagerly read by top coal men for 
the latest news about methods, 
equipment and personnel. For 
example, its continuing reports 
on the importance of mine auto- 
mation are winning increased 
readership and enthusiastic en- 
dorsements of top men in anthra- 
cite and bituminous. 


To sell men who buy wherever 
coal is mined . . . advertise in 
Coal Mining. saane 


COAL MINING— 


4575 Country Club Drive « Pittsburgh 36, Pa. 
Serving the coal industry since 1899 




















Ve 


Z 


jpg, THAR'S OIL 


AND IT TAKES BILLIONS IN SUPPLIES, 
EQUIPMENT AND SERVICE TO GET IT OUT 


Tideland legisiation, higher allowable daily produc- 
tion and vast reserves have made Offshore Drilling 
the major field of expansion for the petroleum 
industry. Development capital runs into billions 
As a supplier of the petroleum industry this 
marine activity represents one of your finest 
markets 


This big Offshore market is highly specialized — 
and OFFSHORE DRILLING is designed to appeal 
to its special interests and problems. Pin point 
your sales message in the magazine that gives 
maximum impact in this multi-billion dollar mar 
ket . . . OFFSHORE DRILLING. 


Circulation 


4,037 


624 GRAVIER ST. NEW ORLEANS 9, LA 
Phone RAymond 7388 


AN H. tL. PEACE PUBLICATION 
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au 


“The PORTLAND DAILY JOURNAL 
of COMMERCE is a valuable re- 


source in our business,” 


says GEORGE ERLAND, partner, Pacific 
Builders Supply Company, Portland, Oregon. 


“It is the principal source from which we 
obtain current reports on contracts award- 
ed, business liens and foreclosures and 
other important credit information. 

“That is why we read the Daily Journal of 
Commerce every day. We'd lose time and 
money without its help.” 


People who read the Portland Daily Journal 

of Commerce every day include: 

® General Contractors ®@ Manufacturers 

® Sub-contractors ®@ Attorneys 

® Building Material ® Logging Lumber 
Dealers Firms 

® Architects, Engineers ® Financial Firms 


Daily Texseal-cfommerce 


711 Southwest 14th Ave. 
Portland 7, Oregon 


Working Tool of 
Pacific Northwest Business 








CIRCULATION 
INCREASING 


Average total paid circulation, 6 
months ending December 31, 
1955: 


7,111 


Average total paid circulation, 6 
months ending June 30, 1956: 


7,388 


Milk Plant 
Monthly 


912 Baltimore Ave., 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 
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Agency changes . . 


liam M. Z 


1 vice-presiaen 


Downing Industrial Advertising 


rah ha ‘ 


Feeley Advertising Agency .. New Y 


NeW IOrkK maker 


Reingold Co. 


hand 


Waldie & Briggs 


named t handle advert 


Fred W. Walters . . a 


Dan Lawrence 


| Josephson, Gulick & Cuffari . . M 


AT 


N.J., has been appointe 


ional Radiac 


| Albert A. Kohler Co. . . 


will handle 


Altred P. Ries . . formerly 
ing department 


joined the New 


Hazard Advertising Co. . . New York, has 


been named to handle advertising for 








Government Business 1S Good Business! 


Get your share through time-tested 


Official Journal of AFCEA 


There’s volume and profit and PRES- 
TIGE on tap for manufacturers of com- 
munications and electronic equipment, 
but you've got to go at it the right way. 
Preparation of specs is very important, 
and Bee-line approach to the personnel 
who really count is most essential. 


Through the inexpensive pages of 
SIGNAL you reach the 10,000 primary 
Defense buyers and sub-contractors 
who, as members of the Armed Forces 
Communications and Electronic Asso- 
ciation, firmly rely upon their “house 
organ” for authoritative information 
and news of current developments. 
Equipment needs, technical improve- 
ments, case histories authored by ex- 
perts—SIGNAL feeds it to ‘em, and 
how they do eat it up! To skim the 
very cream of Government communi- 
cations orders, advertise your wares 
and services in SIGNAL. 


No wasted ammunition here 
+». every shot goes home! 
Investigate this Bee-line 
route to profitable 
tae ® 
mari Defense business 


Wm. C. Copp & Associates 


1475 Broadway, New York 36, N.Y. 








7 ad 5 OF FN 4 
IN MAGAZINES 


Bacon offers complete clipping 
coverage of magazines. Not just a 
few publications but over 3200 
business, farm and consumer mag- 
azines. The reason is our proven 
technique, developed over 24 years 
of clipping bureau experience: 
GUARANTEED READING LIST 
Our complete list published in 
Bacon’s Publicity Checker. 
Special department checks in 
all magazines and subscriptions 
daily. 
READER’S MANUAL 
Each reader gets cross-indexed 
instruction manual, up-to-date 
for every account, every day. 


NO FARMING OUT 
Each reader trained, works full 
time on our own premises. We 
neither buy nor sell clippings to 
other bureaus. 

NO QUOTAS 
Well paid employees take time 
required to provide neat, & 
complete, accurately 
identified clippings. 

For further details on service 


and charges, send for our 
new Bulletin 156. 


BACON’S CLIPPING BURE 
343 South Dearborn St., Chicago 4, lil 








S. S. White Mfg. Co.’s industrial division, 
New York, which makes flexible shafts, 
molded plastics and aircraft accessories. 


Weiss & Geller . . Chicago, has added 
the following personnel: Eugene J. Webb 
and Gary A. Steiner have been named 
research psychologists in the agency's 
motivation research department. They are 
both receiving their doctorates in psy 
chology this year. Kent Westrate, former 
research manager, Ruthrauff & Ryan, was 
named senior market analyst in the mar- 
ket research department. Rolf W. Brandis, 
former TV director, W. B. Doner & Co., 
and Jordan Phee, former copy supervisor, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, were 
named copywriters. 


Azrael Advertising Co. . . Baltimore, Md., 
will handle advertising for Washington 
Aluminum C Baltimore aluminum prod 
uct fabrica 

Comstock & Co. . . Buffalc, N.Y., has been 
appointed by Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., 


Buffalo, to direct all its U. S. advertising. 


H. S. Schuler . . former manager of ad- 
vertising and sales promotion, Beckman 
Instrument Co., has joined Sturges & As- 
sociates, San Carlos, Cal., as account ex- 
ecutive and member of the plans board. 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn . . 
will handle advertising for Data- 


Corp., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


manufacturer ot large scale electronic 


data-processing systems. 


Mumm, Mullay & Nichols . . New York, 
has moved to 136 East 57th St. 

Ladd, Southward & Bentley . . Chicago, 
has added Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., East 


Chicago, Ind. maker of oil field equipment, 


and Phoenix Mfg. Co., Joliet, Ill. manu- 


of bar steel, molded rubber prod- 
and commercial rgings, to their 
unts. The B formerly 


th accounts. 


Creamer-Trowbridge Co. . . Providence, 


R. I, has been appointed advertising 


agency for Freeman Conveyors, Provi 


dence manufacturer of overhead conveyor 


materials and handling equipment. 


media changes 


King Publications . . San Francisco, has 
made the following appointments in its 
sales organization: Fred St. John Lock- 
wood, Jr., former western regional sales 
manager, tractor and implement division, 
Ford Motor Co., was named Eastern dis- 
trict manager for all three King publica- 
tions with headquarters in New York; 


John R. Vanneman was named district 
manager for all three publications for 
Northern California, Oregon, Washington 
and Idaho, and Robert L. Logan, formerly 
a construction equipment distributor, was 
named western regional manager of 


ern Construction. 


Motor Carrier . . Vancouver, 


rates, effective immediately: 


Sx ace 


Reock 


John H. Reock .. 


the new 


Climatr 


Herbert M. Higgins, Jr. . . { 


Chicag ff, 


sales s 
has been name 
Chicag 

York. 


New Equipment News. . T 


new rates 


e un 


(31/2x1014"’) 


Charles Roever . . formerly wit! 


Commercial Refrigeration & Air Condition- 
ing . . Cleveland 2 


c 
ppace 


page 


Petroleum Transporter 
D.C., will change from 
monthly 


Jan. 


Richard C. Scott . . former assistant ad 


Continued on page 237 


NOW ... AN EXCLUSIVE 
BOOK FOR THE 
HIGHWAY CONTRACTOR 


on Al ways \ 
highway” \ 


\ 


model 


exclusive coverage of road 
construction’s big buyer — 
the highways contractor 


- + + +» to cover road construction’s big 
buyer the highway contractor. Jan- 
uary 1, 1957 marks a new, important 
first in the road construction publishing 
field . . 


exclusively for the highway contractor, 


a publication will be designed 


the man who buys most of the highway 
building equipment MODERN 


HIGHWAYS. 


Every other month, 20,000 hand-picked, 
active-buying prospects will know and 
rely on MODERN HIGHWAYS .. . it 
will be their publication, it will speak 
with authority on all matters affecting 
highway contractors. 


MODERN HIGHWAYS AND YOU 
can play an important part in the day- 
by-day, mile-by-mile operations of its 


readers—the men who buy. 


Through Modern Highways your ad- 
vertising will go directly to the highway 
contractor — you can talk his language, 
meet his requirements, and work out his 


problems. 


The exclusive road 
to an exclusive market... 


Moen 
highways 


A Scranton Gillette 
Publication, 185 N. 
Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois 
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ircula- 


ition circu 


tion—20,500 industrial, plus 1,500 non-industrial. Due to its 


wide usage MacRae’s provides the inquiry that results in the 
sale. Write for “fact folder” on how to get the best buy in 


In 1957 MacRae’s will have the largest single ed 
Directory advertising. 


FOR THE INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISER 


'§ 
MacRAE 
THE DIRECTORY OF 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


BLUE BOOK 
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MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


18 EAST HURON STREET 





September 

9-12..National Builders Hardware Expo- 
sition, Conrad Hilton, Chicago. 

10-13... New 


Statler, New York. 


York Premium Show, Hotel 
11-14.. fachinery 


Packaging Materials & N 
Public Auditorium, 


Exposition 

Cleveland. 
-» American Hospital Assn., Interna- 
Amphitheatre, Chicago. 
-- American Society for Testing Ma- 


tional 


terials, Special West Coast, Statler, 

Los Angeles. 
17-21..Instrument Society of American 
llth Annual 


tion Conference & Exhibit, 


Instrument-Automa- 

Coli- 
seum, New York. 

20-22... National Paper Trade Assn., Con- 
rad Hilton, Chicago. 

22-25... Advertising Specialty National 
Assn., Fall 
cago. 

23-26 .. Produce Packaging Exposition, Fon- 


Specialty Fair, Chi- 


tainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach. 

23-26 ..Public Works Congress & Equip- 
ment Show, Auditorium, 
Worth, Texas. 

23-29... National Electrica] Contractors 
Assn. Convention and Exposition, 
Sheraton-Palace Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco. 

24-28 .. Trade Fair of the Atomic Industry, 
Navy Pier, Chicago. 

25-28.. American Roentgen Ray Society- 
Commercial Exhibit, Statler, Los 
Angeles. 

25-28 .. International Brewing Industries 
Exposition, Amphitheatre, Chicago. 

25-28..Iron & Steel Public 
Auditorium, Cleveland. 


Exposition, 
end of month . . National Builders Hard- 
ware Exposition, 

Oct. 
29- 3.. National Stationery & Office Equip- 
ment Assn., Conrad Hilton, Chi- 


Chicago. 


cago. 


October 

Atomic Exposition & Nuclear Con- 
gress, Philadelphia. 

National Office Management Assn., 
Montreal Business Show, Montreal, 
Canada. 

- Direct Mail Advertising Assn., Hotel 
Statler, New York. 

- National Electronics 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

. American Mining Congress, Metal 
Mining Exposition, Shrine Exposi- 
tion Hall, Los Angeles. 


Conference, 


INDUSTRIAL 





1- §..National Hardware Show, Colise- 
um, New York. 

2- 6..Society of Automotive Engineers — 
“Kircraft Engineering Display,” 
Hotel Statler, Los Angeles. 

4- 7.. Audio Fair, 
New York. 

7-10... Mutual Insurance Advertising Ex- 
hibit, Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cin- 


New Yorker Hotel, 


cinnati. 
8-10.. American Photoengravers Assn., 
Statler Hotel, Detroit. 
8-12... National Metal Exposition & Con- 
gress, Auditorium, Cleveland. 
9-11... Cincinnati Office & Business Equip- 
Show, Hotel Sheraton-Gib- 
son, Cincinnati. 

15-19... National Business Show, Coliseum, 
New York. 

20-25 .. Screen Process Printing Assn., Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago. 

21-24.. Protective Packaging & Materials 
Handling Exposition, Kiel Audi- 
torium, St. Louis. 


ment 


22-24..Paint Industries Show, Cincinnati. 

22-25... Production Engineering Show, Con- 
vention Hall, Philadelphia. 

22-26 .. National Industrial Exposition, Ar- 
tillery Armory, Detroit. 

22-26 .. National & Ex- 
position, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 


Safety Congress 
cago. 

23-25 . . National Packaging & 
Materials Handling Exposition, Au- 


Industrial 


ditorium, St. Louis. 
29-31 .. National Motel Show, 
Hotel, Chicago. 


Morrison 


Nov. 
29- 3.. Dairy 
vention Hall, Atlantic City. 


Industries Exposition, Con- 


November 

6- 8..Canadian National Packaging Ex- 
position, CNE Automotive Bldg., 
Toronto. 

12-15. .International Soft Drink Industry 
Exposition, Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland. 

12-16 .. National 
seum, New York. 

12-16... National Industrial 
Exposition, Coliseum, New York. 

19-21 .. Advertising Essentials Show, Hotel 
Statler, New York. 

26-30 ..International Automation Exposi- 
tion, Trade Show Bldg., New York. 

26-30 .. National 
Mechanical Engineering, 
um, New York. 


Hotel Exposition, Colli- 


Development 


Power & 
Colise- 


Exposition of 





SELL CANADA’S 
$4 BILLION O.E.M. 
THROUGH 


A $4 billion great-growth mar- 
ket served only by this one 
technical business publication. 
DESIGN ENGINEERING’s 
6,200 personalized circulation 
reaches the very core of indus- 
trial growth. 

An established buying place 
-—a vital source of information 
for all engineers who specify 
components and materials for 
original equipment. 

NIAA Market and Media 


-. file sent on request. 


pen nmpineering 
TER PUB 
48) University Ave if-taelalie) Ont 


YORK ia ile-Vele) LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO LONDON. ENG 








If you wish to reach the 


coal trade use 


~ CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bidg. 


for over 70 years the leading 
journal of the coal industry 


Whitehall Bidg. 








our job as personnel consultants 


is to find the jeb that fits... 
both ways 


A competent advance job 
saves executive and appli 
cant interviewing tim 
prevents costly mista 

. on both sides. 


War ue siete lat 


Consultants in Advertising-Sa.es 
1-Marketing-Public l 


415 Lesiaaton Avenue, New York + MU 2-7136 





Media changes . . 
continued from p. 235 


vertising manager, Saco-Lowell Shops, 
textile machinery manufacturer, has been 
named assistant to the publisher, Ameri 
ca's Textile Reporter, Boston. 


Wettstein & Associates . . L 


Dp 


San Francisco and Portland, 


been appointed publishers representative 
for Transportation Supply News and 
ber Product News, Stanley 


Chicago. 


Mill & Factory . . New York, 

the following to its Chicago sales 
Gene Davis, formerly with Clissold | 
lishing Co., and Gordon Thoman, formerly 
on the sales staff of Hospitals. 


Wholesale Grocer News . . Chic 
rates, effective Nov. 1: 
Space 

page 

page 


page 


William J. Sallans .. former circulation 
manager, Petroleo Interamericano, 
Okla., has been named southwestern 


vertising sales representative 


Seymour A. Robbins & Associates . . New 
York, has been named eastern advertising 
representative, Western Industrial 


cations, Los Angeles. 


Distribution Age .. Philadelphia 
rates: 
Space l-time 6-time 

1 page $490 $460 
2/3 page 405 390 

Vy page 295 290 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp. 

New York, has added the following t 
its promotion department: Richard S. Bar- 
ton, former copywriter, Macmillan Pub- 
lishing Co., and John R. McMahon, former 
promotion manager, Industrial Distribution. 
Lubrication Engineering . . journal of the 
American Society of Lubrication Engineers, 
Chicago, will 
ginning Jan. 10, 1957. 


be published monthly be 


Fountain & Fast Food .. New York, has 
shortened its name to Fast Food. 


Orrin A. Eames .. former salesman, Elec- 
trical Dealer and Electric Light & Power, 
Haywood Publishing Co., Chicago, has 
been appointed manager of the company’s 
Cleveland office. 


Mrs. Isabel Bevan .. former advertising 


production manager for the gas publica- 


Continued on page 24] 








SPREAD THIN 


AND GROPING? 


Why fumble around 
looking for prosperous 
cotton farmers? Don’t 
waste your dollars, 
buy the concentrated 
coverage of The Cotton 
Trade Journal. Here’s a 
multi-million dollar 
bonanza of buyers... 
the average owning 1466 
acres. 80% own 300 
acres or more. 

YoU WILL WANT 
TuE PACTS... 

in Marketing Survey 
No. 3 compiled to assist 
you in pin-pointing a 
primary market. 

REACH THE BIG MONEY 
GROWERS THROUGH THE 
COTTON TRADE JOURNAL 





The Cotton Trade Journal 
Establishe 
HICKMAN roe onagpe ll TENN. 


BAYT ee 
and Traffic Lights. . . 
Bandages and things!’ 


Amazing, the thousands of articles 
bought for American communities by 


5600 


who regularly read 





uniform end 
equip 
more than 


250,000 


POLICEMEN 
and EMPLOYEES 


No longer are Police Chiefs merely law- 
enforcement officers. They take an active 
part in the ordering of entire communities, 
particularly in the smaller cities. They are 
concerned with every phase of municipal 
safety, sanitation, community progress and 
well-being. 


Weapons, radio systems, safety devices, 
clothing, vehicles, parking meters, finger- 
print units, crime lab apparatus! YOU can 
sell MORE through the pin-pointed pages 
of this uniquely specialized magazine. 
CALL THE POLICE for sales-expansion ! 


Wm.C. EC OPP gz Associates 


1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
BRyant 9-7550 
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“IM helps us produce advertising and promotion 
that sells—and that is what counts. No 
advertising man can afford to miss any one 

of its monthly issues.” 


says E. T. JONES 
Administrator, General Promotion 
Commercial Electronic Products 


Radio Corporation of America 


Mr. Jones’ life interest was indicated by the first class wireless 
operator’s license he held when he completed grammar 

school. Following stints as chief radio operator on two steamships and 
a land station, he became the editor of Radio News and later 

was radio supervisor for Gulf Division, U.S. Shipping Board. He 
was also manager of a wholesale radio division, and assistant district 
manager for Victor Talking Machine Company 


When RCA bought Victor, he became a departmental sales manager 
and subsequently was promoted to several RCA positions in 
advertising and promotion. Bearing out his listing of “creativity” as 
his hobby, Mr. Jones is the author of a book and many articles, 

holds six patents and operates a ham radio station. He is also 

the father of two boys and three girls. 


® N'BIP, 1 Year (13 issues) $3 
INDUSTRIAL 








“We would not be without IM in this office. I 
find it a valuable source of information... 

and it also gets read by our sales manager, the 
assistant sales manager, and our vice 

president and general manager.” 


says S. M. RIORDAN, JR. 
Advertising Manager 
Peerless Pump Division 


Mr. Riordan joined Sherwin Williams Company as a plant and control 
chemist after attending the University of Idaho. Two years 

later he went into sales for the New York Life Insurance Company, 
and in 1940, joined Peerless as a sales engineer. For 37 months 
during the war, he was in the submarine service. In 1949, he was 
appointed to his present position where he manages Peerless’ 
extensive sales promotion and advertising. 


Married and father of three daughters, Mr. Riordan 
spends his hobby time on cabinet making, hi-fi radio and 
(believe it or not), bricklaying. 


WITH MEN WHO MAKE 


INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 


“IM is the most valuable advertising book which 
I receive. The editorial matter is both factual 
and profitable to me, and I use it frequently in 
my day-to-day activities at Dow Chemical.” 


says THOMAS J. SCANLAN 
Manager, Sales Promotion Department 


Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited 


An Agricultural College graduate, Mr. Scanlan started his 

career in industrial advertising with Truck and Tractor Equipment 
Co. Ltd. as advertising manager. Later moving to a metal 

fabricating company as sales promotion manager, he travelled 
extensively in Canada contacting distributors and dealers. He joined 
Dow Chemical in 1955, where he now has complete charge of its 
extensive consumer and industrial advertising programs, 

as well as public relations. 


A past president of the Toronto chapter of NIAA, Mr. Scanlan 

is also in charge of the Auditing Procedures Committee of Canadian 
Circulations Audit Board. He is married, father 

of a youngster, and is actively associated with several business 

and professional clubs. 


The magazine of selling and adovilising to basirase and. sndkty 
MARKETING icicoiiios 
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You'll be happy, too 
with results from your 


advertising in 


RURAL ROADS 





a 
There are over 3,000,000 miles of rural roads in the 
U.S., out of a total of 3,400,000. 


Over half of the rural 


mileage (1,740,000) are 


County Roads. 


The remaining rural mileage is State and Federal 
(700,000 miles), and Township (600,000 miles). 


Municipal mileage (370,000 miles) makes up the 
balance of the U. S, total. 


Thus, 


For Whom is RURAL ROADS Edited? 


* RURAL ROADS is written for road engineers 
and officials because - 

* In the State and Federa] highway maintenance 
market, engineers and highway superintendents 
are the buying factors. 

In the County and Township road construction 
and maintenance market, engineers and officials 
are the specifying and buying factors. 


RURAL ROADS’ Coverage 

1. For the State and Federal highway maintenance 
market: Complete coverage, deep penetration. 

2. For Counties: Complete coverage of all 
County Engineers or other technical men, 
Board Members, and key appointed officials for 
County Road construction, maintenance, admin- 
istration and operation. 

. For Towns, Townships and Special Road Dis- 
tricts: Coverage of buying A. specifying road 
engineers, superintendents and officials, 

As a Plus: Complete coverage of the engineers 
and officials of the Canadian national, provin- 
cial, county and township road field "for con- 
struction and maintenance. 

As another Plus: Coverage of all maintenance 
engineers and maintenance superintendents of 
the Turnpike maintenance market. 


RURAL ROADS 


89% of all U.S. mileage consists of rural roads. 


RURAL ROADS’ Editorial Policies 


* In broad outline, RURAL ROADS’ pelicies are 
linked with its circulation coverage. 

* Promoting low-cost roed work. 
Opposing diversion of highway revenue to 
other than highway work. 
Promoting qualified engineering 
road expenditures. 
Pr ion of Sufficiency Ratings to 
propo posed road improvements, on which to 
base priority and types of construction. 
Promoting construction af _contract. 
Pr ifiable highway 
surface types. 
F reporting. Provocative editorial writ- 


control of 








ing. 
Publishing articles on the technical aspects of 
road construction and maintenance written in 





Mentioning fi ers’ mames, or equip- 
ment trade mark, in picture captions and in 
text, when it helps the reader gain a better 
understanding of the procedure discussed. 


All types, kinds and sizes of road construction and 
Maintenance equipment are used in the RURAL 
ROADS market. Over 18,000 road jurisdictions 
construct and maintain rural roads. The Bureau 
of Public Roads estimates that these jurisdictions 
own equipment valued at $1,200,000,000 and re- 
place one-eighth, or $150,000,000 worth, annually. 
Reach the buyers and specifiers of your equipment 
or materials in the United States and Canada, 
through— 





A Gillette Publication 
22 WEST MAPLE ST., 
poten 2a to, ILL. 





Each The Oil Forum 
abroad, 


erations 


issue Of goes to 


91.2% 





Follow Proved Readership 


for best results 


IN THE EXPORT MARKET 


plus hundreds at US headquarters for foreign op- 
say they find it useful (VAC audit). 


5,113 oil men 
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All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the facing 
insert and drop the card in the mail. 
Industrial Marketing will pass your 
requests on to the publisher or sup- 
plier who offers the material. 


901/Circle on Readers’ 
Here are Starch ratings 
of ads directed to industry 


A 26-page booklet reproducing selected 


Service Card 


in Canadian Business, Montreal, 
Starch Divided 
sections — ads directed at busi- 
and those di- 
rected at industrial management specifical- 


ads run 


lists their “noted” ratings. 
into two 


ness management generally 


ly — the book includes composite analysis 
charts showing dominant features of the 


rated ads. 


902/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 

Free speakers service 

available for oil industry 
Universal Oil Products Co., Des 


Ill., offers a booklet 


Plaines, 
“UOP 


The Speakers Group is 


describing its 
Speakers Group.” 
made up of top technical men in the com- 
pany. They are qualified to speak on all 
technical aspects of petroleum refining. 
The | of 12 


and gives brief biographies, showing each 


ooklet includes pictures men 


man’s special area of knowledge. 


903/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 


‘Transportation Supply News’ 
offers circulation analysis 
Transportation Supply News, Chicago, 


offers a folder analyzing its circulation, 


which recently has been increased from 
53;000 to 61,300. The folder gives a break- 
down of the publication's circulation in 
these categories: highway trucking com- 


panies, private truck and_ truck-trailer 


fleets, bus companies, railroad owned 
and _ piggy-back 


truck and truck-trailer equip- 


truck-trailer operations 
operations, 
ment dealers and distributors and truck 
and 


branches, 


trailer manufacturing company 
original equipment manufactur- 
ers and parts and equipment manufactur- 


ers. 





904/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How and what do building 
materials dealers buy? 

Nation’s Business, New York, offers a 
study of building materials dealers and 
their buying habits. This survey shows 
type of operation, annual sales volume, 
size of staff and other characteristics of 
the individual dealer’s business. Purchas- 
ing plans—past, present and future—are 
shown in respect to air conditioning, store 
modernization, lighting, office equipment, 
trucks and other products needed in the 
operation of a building materials dealer- 


ship. 


905/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Hinde & Dauch booklet 
analyzes “Prepak” advantages 

No. 9 in the series of pocket-size book- 
lets on packaging issued by Hinde & 
Dauch, Sandusky, O., is “How to Prepak 
in Corrugated Boxes.” 

In 28 illustrated pages, plus cover, the 
booklet defines the Prepak concept, lists 
its advantages, shows how the manu- 
facturer can profit from its use and dis- 
cusses costs. 


906/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Prefabricated exhibit 
dispiays shown in new folder 

Eight individually designed exhibit dis- 
play units, which may be ordered by 
number, are illustrated and described in a 
folder available from Capex Co., Evanston, 
Ill. 
A special feature of the company’s 
“Ship’n show” displays is that each unit 
folds to form its own shipping case, 
eliminating time and expense normally 
consumed in crating. 





ear-!| 


907/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Portable stage ready 
for sales meetings 

Commercial Picture Equipment, Chicago, 
has issued a leaflet illustrating its new 
Port-a-stage that may be either purchased 
outright or rented for specific meeting 
dates. It is designed to individual require- 
ments, but is flexible enough to be 
adapted to varying sizes for use in meet- 
ing rooms of different dimensions. 


908/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
The story of 
Hurricane Harry 

Two-color descriptive booklet issued by 
Maritz Sales Builders, St. Louis, recounts 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


9609 


rketing 


© Send for these free selling tools 


fictional tale of average salesman, and 
how his sales totals rose when his com- 
pany announced an incentive program. 


909/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Facts about business 
public relations films 


“The Opportunity for Sponsored Films” 
is the title of a 20-page booklet available 
from Modern Talking Picture Service, New 
York, presenting facts and figures on film 
audiences and how to reach them, 

The publication discusses audience po- 
tentials in each of four basic channels of 
distribution, and cites measured results 
from a number of typical case histories. 

Continued on next page 
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BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & R. Chicago, Ill. 
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Readers’ Service Dept. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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continued from previous page 


910/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
How subscribers spent more 
than $10 billion on freight 
Two-color, spiral bound booklet shows 
how projection of sample survey indicates 
that 3,300 subscriber companies of Traf- 
fic World, New York, spent $10.6 billion 
during 1955 on common carrier freight 
transportation. Statistics include break- 
down by types of carrier, costs of opera- 
ting company-owned carrier equipment, 
amount spent on public warehousing serv- 
ices, etc. 


911/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Here are characteristics of 


the all electric home 
Reprint from the March 19, 1956, issue 


of Electrical World, New York, analyzes 
the all-electric residence, revealing such 
facts as average monthly energy use, 
appliance saturations, effects on distribu- 
tion plant costs, and discussing method 


for determining loads, problems of space 
heating, potential market, etc. 


912/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Census shows farm autos 
and trucks at all-time high 

Reports from the 1954 Census of Agri- 
culture, analyzed and made available by 
Capper Publications, Topeka, show more 
than 7,000,000 automobiles and trucks on 
U. S. farms. Based on these figures, the 
publisher has issued two brochures show- 
ing percentage of these vehicles owned 
by farmers in Capper’s Farmer's circula- 
tion areas. 


913/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Chemical process industry 
survey of magazine readers 
Industrial & Engineering Chemistry, 
New York, has published a 29-page con- 
densation of a two-volume, 500-page re- 
port made by National Analysts on read- 
ers in the chemical process industries. The 
condensation describes the characteristics, 
preferences, editorial and advertising 





BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & R. Chicago, Ill. 
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INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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readership and buying habits of readers 
of Industrial Engineering & Chemistry, one 
of nine chemical publications studied in 
the original report. 


914/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Reprint discusses “How much 
advertising is enough?” 

Reprint of an article and chart recently 
published in The Rockmore Report, publi- 
cation of The Rockmore Co., New York 
advertising agency, analyzes three cur- 
rently employed methods of establishing 
advertising budgets. 

Major stress is placed upon the new 
concept of the “break even chart,” in 
which advertising appropriations are re- 
lated to costs and to break even points, 
as well as to sales. 


915/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Portfolio demonstrates 
improvements in letterheads 

A folder containing 10 sample letter- 
heads — “before and after” — has been 
issued by Neenah Paper Co., Neenah, 
Wis. Included on each sample stationery 
sheet is either a brief explanation of the 
factors making redesign desirable, or an 
analysis of what has been accomplished 
through such redesigning. 


91G/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
West German publication 
offers sample copies 

Sample copies are available of the 
Offertenblatt Zentralmarkt, West German 
publication featuring a: special import- 
export section that is said to reach 33,000 
business executives in 26 countries week- 
ly. 


917/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Here’s how to specify 
corrugated boxes 

How can your packages help you sell 
your products? How do you determine 
the type and nature of your package? 
What specific kinds of corrugated board 
are available? These and many other 
questions are answered in a newly-re- 
vised edition of “How to Specify Corru- 
gated Boxes,” an easy-reading, informa- 
tion-packed, 31/2x614,” booklet offered by 
Hinde & Dauch, Sandusky, O. 
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continued from p. 237 


tions of Moore Publishing Co., New York, 
has been named advertising production 
manager for all the Moore publications. 


Canadian Packaging .. Toronto, Canada, 

new rates, effective with the September 

issue: 

Space l-time 6-time 12-time 
1 page $240 $215 $180 

2/3 page 204 185 154 
Vy page 143 120 108 


Cleveland, new rates: 
Space l-time 6-time 12-time 
1 page $650 $590 $545 
2/3 page 560 500 440 
Vy page 400 360 325 


Flow... 


Joseph S. Holzer .. 
sales manager, Simmons-Boardman Pub- 


former advertising 


lishing Corp., has been named eastern 
advertising director, Electrical Engineer- 
ing, monthly publication of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, New York. 


Journal of Accountancy . . New York, new 

rates, effective Jan. 1: 

Space l-time 6-time  12-time 
1 page $775 $700 $650 

2/3 page 620 545 495 

1/3 page 345 295 270 


Joe Bessette . . has been named district 
manager, Chicago office of Purchasing, 
New York, to succeed Hugh Pelott, who 
resigned because of illness. 


Thomas P. Dwyer . . formerly with Con- 
over-Mast Purchasing Directory, has joined 
the advertising sales staff of MacRae’s 
Blue Book, Chicago. 


G. E. Riddell . . has been named pub- 
lisher, Food Engineering, New York, in 
addition to his duties as advertising sales 
manager of the publication. 


Donald H. White . . former advertising 
sales manager, Textile World, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Corp., has been appointed 
publisher, Factory Management & Mainte- 
nance, another McGraw-Hill publication. 


Hamilton S. Gregg . . 
loney, Regan & Schmitt, has been named 
promotion manager for all publications of 
Rogers Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. 


formerly with Ma- 


Heating & Plumbing Engineer . . Toronto, 
Canada, new rates, effective September 
15, 1956: 

Space 1-time 6-time 12-time 
1 page $260 $240 $225 
2/3 page 225 210 195 
Yo page 145 130 120 























Ave., Washington 9, D. C., HObort 2-6477 


los Angeles, DUn 7-6149—3077 Turk Street, 
San Francisco, EVergreen 6-1582 


MID-WEST: L. B. HAMMOND, 30 N. LoSolle, 
Chicago 2, IIi., RAn 6-1843 





The Journal delivers your advertising to top ranking 
officers of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marines and 
Coast Guard, who direct or recommend defense 
purchasing. For latest data on this influential 
military coverage, call or write 


ARMY NAVY AIR FORCE JOURNAL, 1711 Connecticut 


WEST: CHRIS DUNKLE & ASSOCIATES, 3257 W. oth 

















5.25 readers per copy was the an- 
swer to the following question in a 
recent readership survey. “How many 
people besides you read your copy of 
Construction Digest?” 


Of 1,020 questionnaires distributed, 
381 or 37.4 percent were returned! This 
tremendous reaction proves that readers 
of construction publications read and act 
on the information contained in Con- 


struction Digest. 


Project this ratio throughout the entire 
circulation and you get a total of over 
45,000 readers in the $7-billion annual 


Names of respondents 
available on request. 


5.25 READERS PER COPY 
OF CONSTRUCTION DIGEST!" 


In a $7-billion annual construction market 








construction market of Illinois, Indiana 
and Ohio. (Including Northern Kentucky 
and St. Louis trading areas.) 


To get your share of the annual 7- 
billion dollar Tri-State treasure, USE Con- 
struction Digest—where reader interest 
is highest . . . 
greatest! 


where reader action is 


*From a readership analysis by Industrial 
Research, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


ONSTRUCTION 


Over 8800 Readers 


Indianapolis 
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¥ ee remembers the man 


Markets were made when he helped 
set national color TV standards/ 


IRE congratulates Frank J. Bingley for his important 
technical contributions to electronic television. Begin- 
ning his career with Baird TV in London, England 
almost 30 years ago, Mr. Bingley is well-known in the 
radio-electronics field as an outstanding color TV re- 
search engineer. Truly, he is a color scientist. As a mem- 
ber of the National TV Systems Committee, he helped 
formulate National Color Television Standards and, in 
turn, helped launch the color TV industry! He is also an 
active member of a panel on color TV transcription and 
has received the Gold Medal Award of the Television 
Broadcasters’ Association. This leadership must be rec- 
ognized...that’s why IRE always remembers the man. 
FRANK J. BINGLEY, recipient 
of the IRE Vladimir K. Zworykin The Institute of Radio Engineers is a professional 
roretiien dated, T008,-.Fer tts Society of 50,000 radio-electronic engineers devoted to 
ee ee the advancement of their field of specialization. Their 
science as applied to television. ‘ Ss 5 z i. 
official publication, Proceedings of the IRE, is concerned 
solely with these men and their accomplishments. And 
Proceedings of the IRE is the only engineering journal 
in the radio-electronic industry exclusively edited by 
and for radio-electronic engineers. 


Earth satellites, FM, TV, radar, computers, color TV, 
transistors, scatter propagation, solid state electronics 
... all that is history making in radio-electronics is first 
presented, then followed step-by-step in its develop- 
ment, on the pages of Proceedings of the IRE in authori- 
tative articles by the men behind these advances. 


IRE remembers the man! Is it any wonder that the men 
remember IRE? Best way to get products remembered, 
if they are sold in the radio-electronics field, is through 
advertising in the pages of Proceedings of the IRE for 
...tf you want to sell the radio industry, you’ve got to 
tell the radio engineer! 


INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 


f Proceedings of the [RE 
RO E Ady. Dept., 1475 Broadway, New York 36, New York 


Chicago * Cleveland * San Francisco * Los Angeles 
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copy ch 


Nore about how to 
break the rules 


Here are some more ‘‘off-beat’’ ads that prove 


it’s O.K. to flaunt readership research 


rules .. as long as you learn them first 


= Couple of months ago, throwing 
a bone to the creative folks who 
think research is for the birds, we 
brought to your attention a number 
of ads which had apparently been 
constructed without any deference 
to the findings of the various read- 
ership studies which (with the 
blessings of the Copy Chasers 
among others) are being used in 
many places to guide and even dic- 
tate creative advertising. 

At the risk of getting the ad 
readership rating services mad at us 
(they shouldn’t get mad — we've 
been selling for them hard in this 
space for years), were going to 
continue the practice of compli- 
menting ads which we think are 
good in spite of not obliging the 
criteria which have evolved from 
the conclusions of these studies. 

We do this very deliberately be- 
cause, just as we once felt that cre- 
ative people needed the discipline 
of research, we now feel that some 
compensation for that discipline is 
desirable. We want to show that 
advertising which disobeys research 
can still be good advertising. 

But the caution must be stated: 
advertising which disobeys research 
can also be awful — and, usually 
is. Research can be disobeyed — 
but it must never be disregarded. 
If you’re going to flaunt the rules, 


do so consciously and for what 
seems to you a very good reason, 
never unconsciously or without 
scrutinizing the validity of the rea- 
son. 

Actually (as we may have said 
before), there wouldn’t be any need 
for readership studies or other 
forms of copy research if enough 
people had the talent for making 
advertising interesting. 

We don’t mean interesting in the 
sense of diverting (which some cute 
writers and layout men attempt to 
be). We mean interesting in the 
sense of being appealing and agree- 
able on a subject relating to the 
duties of some, if not all, of the 
readers. 

Some — not necessarily all. For 
it would be a mistake, in an effort 
to draw a big crowd, to give a sub- 
ject of limited application a’ treat- 
ment out of proportion to the sub- 
ject’s importance or to invite to the 
reading more people than there are 
to whom the subject matters. 

You shall have done your job 
well if you present the subject in a 
readable and pertinent manner to 
those people among the readers 
who could profit by knowing more 
about the subject. 

The temptation, of course, is to 
be different — for the sake of being 
different, either to disrupt reader 


Asers 


I< 


as inserted 





\Y 


traffic or to satisfy the creative 
sense. 

Ads which try to be different but 
fail to be interesting, are as bad as 
ads which are conventional without 
being interesting. 


Don't be a nuisance . . And, what 
seems “different” to the writer and 
artist (who, understandably, figure 
their reputations depend upon 
“coming up with something new”) 
is not necessarily “interesting” to 
the reader. An ad run on its side 
or upside down (to take an extreme 
example) may seem a novel and 
fascinating stunt to the ad man 
but it’s an awful nuisance to the 
reader. 
Trouble is, “different” ads often 
get pretty good ad readership rating 
scores just by being different and 
without being interesting—by virtue 
perhaps only of size or some large 
particularly 


or unusual, hence 


memorable, contrivance, or by a 
sheer ridiculous irrelevancy. On the 
other hand, an ad can get a low 
score and still be an interesting ad 

interesting to the particular 
audience with a special interest, un- 
interesting to the rest of the people 
who handle the magazine. 

So we'll applaud, here, the cre- 
ative people who disobey the rules, 
in our opinion, successfully—and, 
by their examples, urge all of you 
to give creativity the opportunity to 
be interesting, no matter what the 
ad ratings say. 

What, recently 
found interesting? We’ve found a 
lot of ads that are different; not so 
many that are interesting. 


then, have we 


*One of the most interesting — 
and certainly one of the most “dif- 
ferent” Scotch 
Brand Tape campaign of Minnesota 
Mining. Main illustration is that of 
a strong man (or men) demonstrat- 


campaigns is the 


ing by some such means as a tug- 
of-war that Scotch Brand is the 
“world’s strongest tape.” These il- 
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shock - 


“$c ~ 


‘The term “Scoron” is 


BRAND 





World’s strongest tape? 


Even 468 Ibs. of wrestlers can't break it! “Scorcn” Brand Fils- 
we adhesive give 1 
itive ve give it uj 

colors: Red, 


FILAMENT TAPE . . . one of more than 300 pressure-sensitive tapes for 
Par. ore. 
Minnesote Mining and Manufacturing Co, St. Paul 6, Minn. Export 
Ontario 


P.O. Bos 757, Leadon, 
Card for more information 


2 registered trademark 
Gales Office; 99 Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. In Canada: 
128 om Reader Service 





Look what you 
can do with it! 











MARD-TO-HANDLE materials, such as 

paper sheets in bulk 
ckaged using “Sc 

Filament Tape: Super-str 

both seals and reinforces covering 


LARGE cartons and expendable pallets 
are eamly closed and with 


JAAKE your own containers for odd. 
sized or odd-shaped products with 
fibreboard padding and “Scotcx” 
Filament Tape. “Mirror surface” ad 
hesive sticks at # touch, holds securely 








Mii > Miri y 
Minnesota Mining. 


lustrations are “unusual” in an in- 
dustrial magazine, yet they are 
completely relevant. The column of 
smaller photos shows various appli- 
cations, and these, too, are interest- 
ing to people who have problems 
that tape can be used to solve. 

We've praised this 3M campaign 
before. It’s such a fine example of 
different and interesting advertis- 
ing that we want to salute Robert 
B. Connolly and Richard F. Noland, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Minneapolis, and Robert A. 
Holmes, Minnesota Mining. 

An ad by General American 
Transportation’s Louisville Drying 
Machinery Unit is different, all 
right. Most of the page is a drawing 
(in reverse) of a dog house, rather 
long, with a door at each end, out 
of one of which is showing the tail 
of a dog, out of the other the head 
of a dog looking back around the 
corner of the . . . you get the idea, 
we're sure. 

So-0-o0 
“Accurate Design to Meet 
Specific Need.” 

Now at this 


the headline reads: 
Your 


point, we (the 
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. the illustrations are relevant 


readers) are no further along in our 
education than we were a page 
earlier, and it is doubtful that 
we're enough interested to tarry any 
longer. Different — not interesting. 


The picture in the Monsanto ad 
is different and particularly attrac- 
tive. Headline establishes, immedi- 
ately, a reader-product association: 
“How plastics are adding new sales 
power to food packages!” Copy pays 
attention to the business at hand, 
developing the idea that sturdiness 
is no longer the sole requirement of 
a food package; it “must be star 
salesman as well as container . 
distinguish your product from a 
maze of competition.” 


The pun backfires .. Goulds 
Pumps had a pretty good idea, but 
the writer didn’t have the touch 
to carry off the illustration. Shown 
by a tennis net are Jerry Stein, a 
salesman for a distributor of Goulds 
Pumps, and Don Plourd, a Goulds 
representative. The idea is: these 
two guys can help the dealer make 
more money on pumps. 

Unfortunately, the copy throws 
the idea away by taking puns too 
seriously—so seriously that they 
aren't funny. Headline is “Slow 
pump turnover stealing net 
profits?”, and copy states, “If your 
pump business is lagging — if your 
‘net’ is sagging — it’s time to call 
in your Goulds Team,” and that’s 
not at all the light, whacky treat- 
ment that this idea deserved. 


Termites take over .. There's a 
legitimate tie-in between bugs and 


Continued on page 246 





How plastics are adding 
new sales power to food packages! 


j 


mf net profits? 





Monsanto . . sticks to the business at hand 





Slow 
pump 
turnover 
stealing 


THE G@OULOS TEAM* HAS YOUR ANSwee 





nwa BOULDS PUMPS 
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Goulds Pumps .. the puns don’t come off 
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Would-be Rembrandt 


Mabel “Rembrandt” Sludge is unveiling her latest 
masterpiece. The eminent art critics who will decide 
whether or not the portrait does Harry justice range 
from the assistant office manager to the purchasing 
agent. Any salesman would give his eyeteeth to get 
such absorbed attention from the staff at Cruikshank 


ing 


cares 
cGaturday yi , 


Ws, 





ae 











Chemicals. But that takes advertising. And the maga- 
zine which consistently gets the most attention from 
all levels of buying influence is The Saturday Evening 
Post. For example: a leading corporation recently 
received a thousand inquiries which led to important 
sales leads from a single ad in the Post. No other 
magazine can match The Saturday Evening Post for 


getting to the prospects that really count! 


— gets to ALL the people who mean business 
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COPY CHASERS.. 
continued from p. 244 


machine screws in an ad by Hart- 
ford Machine Screw Co., but we 
don’t think it’s necessary to go to 
the extent of building a toy house 
out of screws and showing termites 
attacking it in order to promote 
heat-treated screws. “Deadly as 
termites is Decarb” is OK, because, 
as the copy says, “Termites and de- 
carburization have much in com- 
mon. Both wreak their deadiy de- 
struction undercover. Both leave 
what appear to be sound materials 
so weakened that collapse and fail- 
ure frequently result.” 

But we think the best part of the 
ad was pushed into a corner. It 
consists of two photographs and 
copy saying they “prove conclusive- 
ly that there is a difference between 
heat-treated screws — a difference 
which can cost your company 
plenty in machine failures and re- 
sulting service troubles ... As 
shown above, heat-treated fasteners 
of other manufacturers showed fre- 
quent evidence of decarburization. 
Fasteners by HMS showed none.” 

This seems to us to be of suffi- 
cient importance to deserve bigger 
billing — certainly not second to a 
band of termites. 

An interesting technique doesn’t 
mean an interesting message. Car- 
toon strips are sometimes quite 








What's label paper doing 
in a bathtub? 


You might wonder. But a nationally- 
famous, mid-western manufacturer of bath- 
tubs doesn’t. Label paper in his bath-tubs earns 
him thousands of additional sales. 

During installation bath-tubs are subjected 
to some pretty rough treatment ... Workmen 
throw tools in them, stand in them and, in 
general, abuse them. 

This results in scratching or chipping of 
the extremely brittle porcelain on the tub. 
A McLaurin-Jones paper merchant heard of 
this problem. He went to the mid-western 
bath-tub manufacturer and suggested he line 
the tub with a protective paper. 

We recommended a special printed label 
paper with a water soluble gumming. After the 
tub is installed, and ready for use, filling the 
tub with water “soaks off” the protective 
paper lining You may not be interested in plumbers or 

To date we've sold this mid-western manu- pao A el Te 
facturer a lot of this M-J special label paper packaging need 
with water soluble gumming. He’s sold a raft 
of bath-tubs because he offers builders the of experience gumming ‘and coatin 
protection of the paper lining, with the sim- a e ar Sonatas ee eee 


try 

es my hatever your label problem in printing 

plicity of “soak off” removal. a aging, we welcome the challenge to 
« 





~w, from experience, that a label 


mber « label is no better than the 
paper on which it's printed .  - specify M-J 
. bel paper and you start with the best! 
The sign of the most complete label line! . . . 


McLAURIN-JONES COMPANY 


OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Cincinneti, Los Angeles 


ivi mel 5O YEARS IN AMERICA 


LABEL PAPERS .».100 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 








M-J WARETONE . M-J instantaneous & Delayed Action HEAT SEAL . M-j PLATEDS 
M-J Self-Adhesive DRY-STIK e M-J OLD TAVERN ° M-J Guaranteed FLAT GUMMED 








successful — 


but not in the hands “Yes, the new Red Giants are all 


of Revolvator Co. The following is set to take over.” 
not our idea of audience-holding “Boy, these sure handle well!” 


dialog: 


“I see the 


rived!” 











Hartford .. termites get 
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Why Jim Davis 
Picked 


HAND LIFT 
TRUCKS 


“There’s more to Red Giants than 

new trucks have ar- meets the eye!” 

“Look here! These are Timken 
tapered roller bearings! They’re 
sealed and lubricated for life.” 

oo ... And so on, full of exclama- 

" oven? tion points. As we’ve warned many 
times: don’t try dialog, unless you 
can write believable dialog, and if 
you can write believable dialog, 
what are you doing in industrial 
advertising? 


*“What’s label paper doing in a 
bathtub?,” an interesting question, 
particularly, it would seem to us, 
to a printer. (What the girl in the 
bathtub adds to the ad, we don’t 


ware m rom oun . ; know — or are we kidding our- 


( TRUCK INDEX 


REVOLVATOR 
7) rome ave 


or 


selves?) Anyway, copy answers the 
interesting question in an interest- 
ing manner. (See cut above.) 
Agreed? 


ends Copy was written by Daryl Bach, 


moeT™ seeeem ms 
Cares Me 158 oe Render Berview Card fer mary infermetion 


Hoag & Provandie, Boston. Donald 

E. Clark, art director of that 

agency, designed the layout. 
Continued on page 248 





No matter which you use... 
EVERY VIEWLEX VIEWTALK 


Plays standard and long- 
playing records, up to 16” 
— two permanent needles 
on twist arm. 3313, 45, or 
78 r.p.m. Model WR — 
4” x 6” detachable speaker 
for 150 or 300-watt Viewlex 
projectors. Model WHD — 
6” x9” detachable speaker 
for 500-watt projector. 


V-500 

For 35mm filmstrip single 
and double frame, vertical 
and horizontal pictures. 
Takes 2”x2” and bantam 
slides in any type mount 
intermixed, New refrigera- 
tor cooling. 500 Watt fan 
cooled. 5 inch F/3.5 Pro- 
fessional lens, Automatic 
take up reel and optical 
magnifying pointer. 3, 5, 7, 
9, 11 inch lenses available. 


STRIP-O-MATIC 


Remote control 35mm film- 

strip advance mechanism. 

Hand-held push-button, Al- 

lows complete freedom of 

movement. Speaker can 

stand wherever he wishes, 

or even sit with the audi- 

ence. For use with all View- 

lex filmstrip projectors ({il- 

lustrated here with V-25C). 
Many projectors LOOK somewhat alike, in 
appearance and price — but Viewlex has 
something extra! Rigidly controlled stand- 
ards of QUALITY carried through every step = >. gp Reyes ~ a 
of manufacturing assure projectors that are 1 / SERENE ER Oy aN 
trouble free and a delight in operation. ditoriums, large classrooms 
VIEWLEX QUALITY CONTROL is a precious and wherever unusually 
property — it is the real reason why Viewlex | — — — ws "e 
guarantees every Viewlex projector for a a e lisiet’ Aray-Mevy) ep- 
lifetime! proved projector. F/3.5 Pro- 

fessional lens. 7, 9, 11 inch 
lenses available. 


V-4S — V-44S > V-20 - V-220 - V-25¢ 


For single-frame filmstrip. 
The ideal budget-priced 
filmstrip projector. Clear, 
sharp projection; brilliant 
illumination; simple to oper- 
ate. Cannot tear film. Mod- 
el V-4S 150-watt convec- 
tion cooled. Model V-44S 
300-watt motor fan cooled. 
2”, 3”, 5” and 7” focal- 
length lenses available. 


Worlds Largeut Exobuive 


For 35mm filmstrip single 
and double frame, vertical 
and horizontal pictures, .2x2 
and Bantam slides, any 
type mount. Change from 
filmstrip to slides in sec- 
onds. V2C—150-watt, V-22C 
~—300-watt motor fan cool- 
ed. V-25C—500-watt motor 
fan cooled, 3-5-7-9-11 inch 
lenses. 


35-01 QUEENS BOULEVARD ; 


inc. 


LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. ¥, 


epee a 


Manufacturers of Sill Projectors 
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Headline seduces .. The trick 
used in a Hammermill Paper ad is 
more conventional. “Card Tricks 
Made Easy ... with Hammermill 
Index” is an interesting headline, 
but when the copy starts “Part of 
the trick in printing record cards, 
tags and display pieces is the print- 
ability of the paper,” you realize 
you've been had and that instead 
of learning some useful trick about 
printing on card stock, you’re go- 
ing to get some product puffery that 
isn’t interesting at all. 

It must have seemed a dandy idea 
to the people who do advertising of 
Heidelberg Presses to publish a 
calendar with miniature reproduc- 
tions of presses instead of the nu- 
merals — but a less useful ad calen- 
dar, and ad, we’ve never seen. 

At first glance it looks like a 
mint julip, but the foliage is money. 
E. F. Houghton’s headline is “Cool 
profits ... when Antisep works for 





Card Tricks 
Made Easy 


..-With 
Hammermill 
Index 





you!” First line of the copy is 
““Cool’ is the key-word in figuring 
machine tool profits.” 

All right now, fellows, let’s read 
that again. “Cool” is the keyword in 
figuring machine tool profits. So 





that color booklet in his back pocket. 


even any box tops or hammerscale to send in!” 


ERIE 





“_.-and then they put that hot bar of metal 
between the upper die and the lower die and 


Look who's showing off! Well, he doesn't know everything—yet! But he 
sure has learned something about his old man's forging business from 


It's called “Forgeland, U.S.A.”—an interesting, instructive book 
about your business and ours, written in his language and with pictures, 
too! We've prepared it here at Erie, because we think it's nice for Pop 
to be a hero in his own home—and we're all for encouraging it. 

To quote your beloved smart-aleck, “Aw c'mon Dad, get me the 
book will yuh, hub, please, huh, please—it's for FREE, anyhow not 


FORGING HAMMERS + TRUAMING PRESSES + HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND ALLIED EQUIPMENT 








# you hove © ratt of kide—send for © re’ 

et books. 

ERIE FOUNDRY CO. ERIE, PA. 
FORGELAND U.S.A” Booki te: 














Erie Foundry . . 
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unusual right down to the inquiry plug 
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. an ad should be useful 


you're a guy figuring machine tool 
profits and somebody comes along 
and says, “ ‘Cool’ is the keyword.” 

Come, come, E. F. Houghton 
copywriter: Are you really glad you 
wrote that line? 

*This ad is unusual, and we 
think it’s a pretty fair try. Two 
youngsters are talking, and the boy 
is telling the girl: “. . and then they 
put that hot bar of metal between 
the upper die and the lower die and 
... WHAM!” 


Will yuh, huh? . . Purpose of the 
ad is to invite requests to Erie 
Foundry Co. for a booklet called 
“Forgeland, U.S.A.”, described as 
“an interesting, instructive book 
about your business and ours, writ- 
ten in his language and with pic- 
tures, too! We’ve prepared it here 
at Erie, because we think it’s nice 
for Pop to be a hero in his own 
home — and we’re all for encourag- 
ing it.” 

We like this plug for inquiry: “To 
quote your beloved smart-aleck, 
“Aw c’mon Dad, get me the book 
will yuh, huh, please, huh, please 
— it’s for FREE, anyhow ... not 
even any box tops or hammerscale 
to send in!” 

The campaign, of which this ad is 
a part, was the work of Bob Lando, 
creative head, Lando Advertising 
Agency, Pittsburgh, and Bud Sap- 
per, account executive and man- 
ager of Lando’s Erie, Pa., office. 

“If grinding problems have you 


Continued on page 250 





There’s no 
such book 


But thousands of pulp and paper mill men 
have read every word of it in articles in 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL in the past six months 


One job of PAPER TRADE JOURNAL is to 
assemble news of the industry and get 
it out fast, every week. 


But that isn’t all. The editors are con- 
stantly at work on articles of interest 
to practical mill men— gathering infor- 
mation, condensing, writing, editing 
these for easy, fast reading. Two, three 
or more of these meaty articles are seen 
each week. 


The result is a “continuing textbook” 
in the best sense of the term, as the 
articles listed at the right reveal. 


To help the reader, PAPER TRADE 
JOURNAL editors use pictures and 
graphs wherever possible to increase 
the readability of articles. They also 
work closely with a leading consultant 
to improve layout and typography, and 
recently changed the type face through- 
out the magazine from Bodoni Book 
to the more readable Times Roman. 
Earlier this year they presented Dr. 
Nila Banton Smith’s popular book on 
how to read faster in a series of articles 
—another step in the editors’ continu- 
ous effort to help readers get more from 
the JOURNAL. 


How all this affects advertisers 


Better editorial content, better format, 
means better opportunity for adver- 
tisers... which explains why more 
advertisers are using more pages* in 
Paper TRADE JOURNAL. 

*So far this year the JOURNAL, due to increased 
contracts from regular advertisers and contracts from 


60 new advertisers, is increasing its lead in pages 
every month. 


Articles like these help pro- 
duction men do a better job 


How TO ORGANIZE YOUR MAINTENANCE 


Winer SCoPE FOR GROUNDWOOD FROM 
CHIPS 


How To IMPROVE INSTRUMENT 
MAINTENANCE 


Crossett Sem1-CHEM Foop Boarp Story 
New Way To INSTALL CYLINDER Faces 


Topay’s THINKING ON GROUNDWOOD 
MAINTENANCE 


New MeEtuop or INCREASING DryING 
CAPACITY OF PAPER MACHINERY 


Four Ways To Cut Lime KILN 
OPERATING Costs 


How SwANEE Uses DEFLECTORS ON 
YANKEE MACHINES 


How To MEasuRE Woop IN MoviING 
CONVEYORS 


ContTINUOUsS CoLD Sopa PULPING OF 
HarpWwoops 


How To MarnTAIn StocK PREPARATION 
EQUIPMENT 


How AND Way oF RusBBeR CovERED 
RoLis 


WHAT IS THE ROLE OF THE CONSULTANT 
IN PAPER MILL MAINTENANCE 


New IMPROVEMENTS IN CHLORINE 
Di0x1DE GENERATION 


RECENT SOLUTIONS TO ODOR AND FLAVOR 
IN BoARDS AND PAPERS 


New DEVELOPMENTS IN SToRA’S 
GROUNDWOOD OPERATIONS 


Wor.p’s Fastest CYLINDER BoarpD 
MAKING 


TimE To Totat Up ALi Our ExPANSION 
PROJECTS 


MILL MANAGEMENT LOOKS AT 
MATERIALS HANDLING 


CurrENT Pup SITUATION AND 
INTERMEDIATE OUTLOOK 


CALENDAR STACK MAINTENANCE 


Wuat Causes Disso_vinc TANK 
EXPLOSIONS? 


Lower FINISHING Room Costs 
THROUGH TIME AND Motion Stupy 





eae Run - 


Paper oa Jounal 


JAN.-JULY 
1956 


PAPER @ 
TRADE ® 
JOURNAL 


“the most useful paper’’ 


15 West 47th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


PITTSBURGH + CHICAGO + DENVER + LOS ANGELES 
DALLAS + HOUSTON + SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE 
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COPY CHASERS .. 
continued from p. 248 


caught in the middle and you don’t 
know which way to turn” is a pre- 
doubt readers 
would admit to, particularly since 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. ex- 
pects the reader to relate himself 
to a bewildered puppy “caught in 


dicament we many 


the middle” between two cows. Now 
isn’t that a nonsensical way to do 
industrial advertising? 

“Like the small craft pilot relies 
upon the beacon to guide him to 
port, so you can rely upon Beacon 
Petroleum to guide you successfully 
through the winter months.” This 
opening line is the bridge between 
a drawing of a motorboat ap- 
proaching a light-house and the 
headline, “Reliability.” Interesting? 
No. 

What's the with these 
petroleum companies? Here’s Sin- 
clair with a royal flush — “You 
this Sinclair hand.” Ace 


matter 


can’t beat 


is Integrity, King is Reputation, 
Queen is Quality, Jack is Per- 
formance, and ten is Service. Copy 
“The definitely 
stacked in when you 
deal with Sinclair.” We frow up. 

*Read some interesting copy in 
the Copperweld Steel Co. ad below 
at the left. Copywriter was T. A. 
Stratford, 
manager of the Warren, O., branch 
of Bayless-Kerr, Cleveland. 


starts, deck is 


your favor 


account executive and 


*That “Once upon a time” tech- 
nique is sure-fire. An ad by Lind- 
say Chemical Company starts out: 
“Some twenty years ago in Switzer- 
land, two technicians discovered the 
amazing glass polishing properties 
of Cerium Oxide.” Copy goes on to 
tell about samples of Cerium Oxide 
being smuggled out of Switzerland 
during World War II, about Lind- 
say’s contribution in producing ma- 
terial in this country, and about its 


unique properties. 


wonderful 
Frankly, 


1ical people 


Interesting, because the product 
is inherently interesting. But even 
more interesting to us is the un- 
spectacular presentation of the mes- 
sage. 

Copy was written by Wilds P. 
Deaver, copy chief, C. Franklin 
Inc. Russell Milburn, art 
director for the agency, planned the 
layout for the series. 


Coty Clason 


Brown, 
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THE STRANGE CASE 
OF THE 


FRUSTRATED 


TOOL 
SALESMAN 


Once upon a time there was a tool 
salesman who never had it 80 good 
in his life. He had a big account that 
used so many small production tools 
that the account was not only his 
bread and butter but also his steak 
and potatoes. He used to call on this 
account once a week, on his way to 
the golf course, to pick up a good 
sized order to replace the expensive 
tools that had been worn out 


One day he called and the order was 
much smaller than it had ever been 
When he asked why, he found that 
the production department had 
switched from regular steel to 
Copperweld Leaded Alloys—the 
steels with “built-in productivity.” 
The salesman knew that the faster 
feeds and speeds and easy 
machinability of these leaded alloye 
had done him in because the tool 
life was going to be increased as 
much as 10 times. He could see his 
handicap going up from 6 to 16 
because he was going to have to go 
back to work 


P. S. The story has a happy ending. 
Everyone in the plant is delighted 
with the results from Copperweld 
Leaded Alloys, and the salesman 
found another account that had yet 
to learn of the advantages of 
Copperweld Leaded Steels—so his 
handicap remained at 6 


COPPERWELD STEEL COMPANY> STEEL DIVISION - WARREN, OHIO 


EXPORT: Copperweid Stee! Internationa! Co., 225 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 





CERIUM OXIDE 


—a rare earth that sparked a revolution 
in a long established art in the glass industry 


ome twenty years ago in Switzer- 
S land, two technicians discovered 
the amazing glass polishing 
properties of Cerium Oxide. Soon it 
was being used extensively for polish- 
ing of precision lenses in Europe 

Then came World War II. Scientists 
in the optical industries in this country 
heard about Cerium Oxide how it 
could polish faster and cleaner than 
any other known material. They 
thought that maybe this was the an 
swer to the problem of accelerated pro- 
duction of precision optical pieces for 
our war machine. In a cloak and dagger 
operation, samples of Cerium Oxide 
were smuggled out of Switzerland 
Tests confirmed the rumors Cerium 
Oxide was IT! 

This was early in the 40's when 
Hitler held most of Europe and the 
Japanese were driving toward Austra 
lie. The urgency of our growing war 
effort was putting fantastic demands 
on the optical industry. Lenses for 
bombsights, range finders, periscopes 
and other military instruments were 
needed desperately. Production had to 
be increased manyfold with no sacri- 
fice of split-hair accuracy 

Lindsay, the nation’s largest proces- 
sor of monazite (the chief source of rare 
earths), undertook in 1942 the chal- 
lenging task of producing Cerium Ox- 
ide. Day after day, Lindsay technicians 
worked with patience and speed to solve 
the inevitable production problems and 
in a remarkably short time, Cerium 
Oxide was being refined with the prop- 
erties that met the demanding stand- 
ards of the optical and glass industries. 
At about the same time, Barnesite, a 
rare earth oxide for ultra-high precision 
work, was developed and a few years 
later Lindsay took over exclusive 


juction. 
By war's end, Cerium Oxide had vir- 
tually revolutionized glass polishing 
practices in this country. Today, it is 


& report by LINDSAY 


widely used in the production of dis- 
tortion-free TV tubes, fine quality mir- 
rors and precision optical lenses. 

Opticians like Lindsay's Cerium Ox 
ide (sold under the trade name Crnox) 
because it enables them to polish lenses 
to prescription specifications faster and 
to give you glasses exactly as the doctor 
ordered 

Leading automobile manufacturers 
use Lindsay's Cerium Oxide to polish 
out windshield scratches just before 
shipment. One of the largest producers 
furnishes its dealers with kits contain- 
ing Cerium Oxide to remove nicks and 
scratches picked up in transit 

Why is Cerium Oxide such wonder 
ful stuff when it comes to polishing? 
Frankly, nobody knows. Lindsay's 
technical people have tested and re- 
tested it, put it through countless lab- 
oratory analyses and peered at it for 
hours through high-powered micro- 
scopes. Just as scientists know how to 
use electricity, but don’t know what it 
is, so too, they know that Cerium Oxide 
is a remarkably efficient polishing agent 
but why is still a mystery 

Like all the other rare earths, Ce- 
rium Oxide is a versatile material. Re- 
search disclosed its unique potentials 
(along with didymium, neodymium, 
and other rare earths) for use in color 


ing and decolorizing glass and it is 
extensively used for that purpose. An- 
other interesting use is as a catalyst 
with some chemical materials. 

Twenty-five years ago, most chem- 
ists had little knowledge or curiosity 
about the rare earths. Then the dra- 
matic emergence of Cerium Oxide as 
an important factor in the optical in- 
dustry excited interest in the full range 
of the 15 rare earth elements — atomic 
numbers 57 through 71 

There are technical people who 
think that some of the rare earths have 
greater possibilities of revolutionizing 
processes in their industries than Ce- 
rium Oxide has had for polishing prac- 
tices. We are encouraged to think so, 
too. We are shipping rare earths regu- 
larly for use in the luction of such 
diverse materials as steel, aluminum, 
glass, ceramics, textiles, ammunition 
and for a variety of applications in the 
electronic and atomic industries. 

We can give you comprehensive 
data about the many rare 
thorium salts available. Your technical 
staff may find it rewarding and profit- 
able to take a long, thoughtful look at 
these unique materials, to examine 
their characteristics and, y 
their putential applications to your 
own 
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Fer more intermation, turn te Reeder Service Cord 
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TIME) 


s ©6circulation 
*TIME’s readership is the biggest concentrated audience of now 
best customers and influential people in the United States 
ee ae 2,000,000 
today. Nevertheless, William Steig exaggerates .. . not all 
TIME readers have statues erected to them. 
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“Swift are the wings of modern aviation. Swifter 
still is the pace that propels its technology. Know- 
how in this industry of flight,” says Mr. Douglas, 
“is an ever-changing blueprint of tomorrow’s needs 
today.” 

“The Business Press is our technical reference 
for present production and future progress. It is im- 
perative reading for those who are bringing world 
leadership to America through jet propulsion, 
guided missiles and the like.” 

“We need Business Publications. We read the 
Business Press. We believe in Specialized Business 
Magazines. Their integrity, accuracy and instruc- 
tional ability do much to lengthen and strengthen 
the wingspread of American aviation.” 
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“The Business Press is our technical reference 
for present production and future progress” 


says DONALD W. DOUGLAS, Chairman and President, DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT CO., Santa Monica, Cal. 


You will find that top men like Mr. Douglas, in 
every industry use business publications as a prime 
source of information about their own industry and 
their markets. Write for list of NBP publications — 
see how you can pin-point your market through the 
use of these technical, scientific, industrial, mer- 
chandising and marketing magazines. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


1413 K Street, N. W., Washington 5, D.C. + STerling 3-7535 





LETTERS 


to the editor 





Lauds IM’s trade fair story 
—likes our man, Stan, too 


= I want to go on record—this is 
not unusual in this instance — in 
complimenting the July issue of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING as well as 
your Washington correspondent, 
Stan Cohen, for the wonderful story 
he has told of our International 
Trade Fair program. 

In the comparatively short time 
I've been here in Washington and 
as a long-time reporter for the New 
York Times, I’ve come to know and 
appreciate Stan both as an indi- 
vidual and for his keen analytical 
mind probing for the type of news 
which makes good reading. At the 
same time, his accurate reporting 
cannot be questioned. 

In brief, I want to thank you once 
again for the excellent cooperation 
that your publications in general, 
and Stan in particular, have given 
our government in selling the Amer- 
ican way of life through interna- 
tional trade fairs overseas. 

A thought: Do you think mpvus- 
TRIAL MARKETING could provide 1,000 
reprints of this article for our use? 
These reprints will go to business 
firms and through that medium help 
us tell our story. 

FRANK ELKINS 

Chief, Public Information Di- 

vision, Office of International 

Trade Fairs, Washington, D. C. 

[Your 1,000 reprints are on the 
way.—Ed. ] 


Has another code for printed 
matter to avoid ‘dating’ it 


= Read with interest, the article 
by E. T. Jones regarding coding of 
printed pieces to avoid obvious 
“dating” on page 142 of the July 
issue. 

We developed a code which com- 
bines quantity with printing date 
and uses both letters and digits to 
provide complete “secret” code. It is 
set up as follows: 


100-A 
200 - B 


600-F 2000-L 7000-S 
700 -G 3000-M 8000-T 
300-C 800-H 4000-N 9000-U 
400-D 900-J 5000-P 10000-W 
500-E 1000 -K 6000-R 


Note that some letters are omitted 
to avoid possible confusion. Months 
are identified by calendar number; 
year by last digit. 

Thus, when identifying our pieces, 
the symbol “Ptg.” (printing) is fol- 
lowed by our code designation 
which, for examples would appear 


3500 pieces printed in March, 
1954, would be coded - ME-34. 
1500 pieces printed in July, 1956, 
would be coded - KE-76. 
13,800 pieces printed in December, 
1950, would be coded - WMH-120. 
With this system we can provide 
for just about any quantity by to- 
taling the letters indicating the 
complete quantity. One alternative 
would be to reverse the digits if 
there is any fear the last digit 
would tend to indicate the year. 
J. HOWARD STEWART 
Advertising Manager, Buchan 
Loose Leaf Records Co., Clif- 
ton Heights, Pa. 


Urges booklet of IM, agency 
ads on behalf of advertising 


= You certainly are crusading in 
behalf of advertising . ... and I 
would like to suggest right now 
that, when your series of agency 
advertisements has been completed, 
you put them together in one 
booklet and make it available to 
your readers. 

It should prove extremely helpful 
to those beginning in advertising 
and as a valuable “re-hash” for 
those of us who may think we know 
“it all.” 

I don’t think the new placement 
of the Copy Chasers is going to 
consistently give it a low score—as 
the man said on the record, “It’s in 

Continued on page 254 





Chemical 
Engineering 
Progress 
means 
business 
for more advertisers 


than ever before! 
(235 in 1955) 


with more pages 
of advertising 

than ever before! 

(a 17.3% increase) 


and with more 

new advertisers 
than ever before! 

(88 in 1955) 


because 


Chemical 
Engineering 
Progress 
delivers more Engineers 
per dollar than 
any other publication 

serving the 3 
‘chemical process industries © 


/Chemical 
Engineering 
@ Progress 


Published exclusively for Chemical Engineers 
by American Institute of Chemical Engineers 
25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

Say ems perpen Bae. 
Remember... 
the engineer is educated 
to specify and buy! 
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SALES TRAINING MAN 


Consumer durables division of major cor- 
poration needs creative sales training spe- 
cialist. Must be able to develop product 
presentations, teach our men to handle 
dealer meetings, architect and builder con- 
tacts. Experience with sales manuals also 
helpful. No age preference. Box 527, ¢/o 
industrial Marketing, 200 E. Illinois St., 
Chicego 11, IM. 














EDITOR-WRITER 


If you are a promotionally inclined editor-writer 
with an interest in electronic communications 
and want to grow, you'll certainly be interested 
in this position 

Company is progressive PR minded leader in com- 
munications industry. 

You'll be working at staff level on assignments 
including feature writing, field trips, and news 
releases 

Engineering training desirable; practical elec- 
tronics background essential 

State salary requirements. Write to 


MOTOROLA 


Communications and Electronics Inc. 
4501 Augusta Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 

















Case Histories 
on products in use 


Photographic and reporting 

assignments covered throughout 

North and South America 

MArket 2-3966 for advertising, editorial or 
or write research purposes 


SICKLES Phale-Keap ng SERVICE 


38 PARK PLACE « 2, NEW JERSEY 











When Chain Saw Peo- 
ple Seek Chain Saw 
Information they turn 
to Chain Saw Age. 


Founded 1952 
Portland 66, Oregon i ie Conroy 








CAN A 
TAILOR- MADE 


104 £. 40M STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
OX 71-5348 


PROGRAM TRAIN 
MY SALESMEN ? 
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LETTERS .. 
continued from p. 253 


the book!” It makes no difference 

to me where it is—I shall always 

find it and read it—as in the past. 

E. T. JONES 

Administrator, Pro- 
motion, Engineering Products 
Div., Radio Corp. of America, 
New York. 


General 


IM report on business films 
fills reader's needs 


= In one of the recent issues of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING you published 
a special section on “The How and 
Why of Business Films.” Would it 
be possible for me to get a reprint 
of this section or the magazine it 
appeared in? 

Should you have on file any other 
information in regard to industrial 
films or slides used by industry I 
would certainly appreciate having 
it. 

I am compiling a rather extensive 
data file on this particular phase 
of advertising for one of our clients 
and the above information would 
help out tremendously. 

G. E, FLAUGHER 

Vice President, Martine- 

Flaugher Advertising Agency, 

St. Louis. 

[Article referred to appeared in 
March ’56 isswe.—Ed. | 


Life-size billboard display 
sells diesel tractors 


= Machinery firms seldom make 
use of painted boards—especially 
with such a powerful embellishment 
as shown in the picture below. 
That’s why I thought this might be 
of interest to INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


readers. It shows a Caterpillar D9 


Diesel Tractor practically full size. 
We are the agency and the artist 
was Reg Machado. Peterson Tractor 
& Equipment Co. has placed three 
of these boards on freeways leading 
into its territory. 
GEORGE C. MCNUTT 
George C. McNutt Advertising, 
Oakland, Calif. 


Booklet on readership studies 
to include four IM articles 


= We plan to produce a printed 
booklet aimed at helping new stud- 
ents of reader traffic studies — such 
as Starch, Readex, etc. — to make 
the most of the services in this area 
that Factory is currently offering. 

It occurred to us that we might 
well include in this booklet some 
significant editorial matter on the 
subject from the advertising press. 
Our four selections — all from In- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING — follow: 


1. “We’re Fumbling Ad Readership 
Findings’ (Rosberg-March ’56) 


2. “How Do Color, Size Affect 
Ad_ Readership?” (Rosberg- May 
56) 


3. “How to Attract Ad Readers” 
(Rosberg-June ’56) 


4. “How Starch, Readex Findings 
Differ in the Same Ads” (DeWolf- 
July °55) 


May we have your permission to 
offset these articles as they ap- 
peared in IM? They would be iden- 
tified, of course. 

CHARLES E. WALSH 
Promotion and Research 
Mananger, Factory Manage- 
ment & Maintenance, New 
York. 
[Permission granted.—Ed. | 
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. EDITORIALLY 
. SPEAKING 


Collateral Benefits of Advertising 


The media director of one of the largest agencies ac- 
tive in the industrial field recently wrote me that a 
number of executives of client companies have raised 
some questions regarding the value of industrial ad- 
vertising. 

He asked for suggestions which might be of interest 
to them, not so much in relation to the specific promo- 
tion of products, as in determining over-all advertising 
policies and justifying the maintenance of advertising 
as an integral part of a modern marketing program. 

Among the suggestions which I offered were some 
which may be of interest to others, including professed 
and practicing advertisers, as well as those who are 
not wholly convinced that the benefits of advertising 
continue to be proportionate to its costs: 


1. Leaders in all industrial fields are aggressive and 
consistent advertisers. This may not be entirely cause 
and effect, but it is highly significant that leadership 
and advertising activity are so closely related. 

It is very difficult these days to find an industry 
leader who does not advertise. The drive for expansion 
and progress is almost invariably accompanied by a 
desire to establish good communications with customers 
and prospects in old and new markets. The keenly 
competitive type of manufacturing operation is also 
usually the promotional type. 


2. The public recognizes the position of leading adver- 
tisers through improved rating of their common stocks 
and other securities. Several studies by investment 
houses have shown that the stock quotations of com- 
panies which do consistent advertising are usually 
higher, in relation to book value, than those of non- 
advertisers. 


3. Brand preference studies made among industrial 
buyers in practically all fields have shown that the ad- 
vertised brand almost always occupies a position at or 
near the top. Brand preference is of course directly 
related to such marketing considerations as sales vol- 
ume, sales resistance, sales costs and share of market. 


4. The company which advertises is a preferred place 
to work. In view of the keen competition for good men, 
both new college graduates and seasoned executives, 
it is important that a company have the kind of public 
and industry acceptance which leads desirable people 
to want to be connected with it. This is one of the most 
important single by-products of the prestige associated 
with consistent advertising. 


5. Closely related to the foregoing is the fact that most 
companies which are expanding are doing so through 
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it is highly significant that leadership and advertising 


ictivity are so closely related.” 


research, which leads to new and better products and 
bigger..and. broader markets. Industrial research ac- 
companied by market research and advertising both 
assure the future of the company and definite oppor- 
tunity for individual advancement. 


6. It is easier for a well-advertised company to get and 
hold the most desirable distributors. In many industrial 
fields, having the best distributors is necessary to the 
maintenance of a good market position. Distributors 
in general prefer to handle lines which are well ad- 
vertised to their customers, since they are easier to 
sell, have faster turnover and better profits, and create 
enthusiasm among salesmen. 

These are only a few of the over-all advantages of 
advertising. While its primary function is in relation 
to marketing, and its value can be measured in terms 
of sales, it is also important to recognize its contribu- 
tions to good public relations, including the develop- 
ment of an attitude of positive good-will on the part 
of customers, prospects, suppliers, employes and in- 
vestors. 

While it is theoretically possible for a non-advertiser 
to conduct a successful public relations campaign to 
engender this kind of good-will and acceptance, it very 
seldom happens. The whole attitude of successful busi- 
ness management is based on satisfactory communica- 
tions with all who have to do with its affairs, and ad- 
vertising is one of the most effective and economical 
methods of conducting such a program. 


Ba) 


G. D. Crain Jr. 
Publisher 








THERE ARE MANY WAYS 10 ADVERTISE 
- TO INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS 


Plug the features and market possibilities of one or several of your products. 








Show a common selling obstacle — answer it realistically. 





Demonstrate by case study or testimonial how your field service has 
helped distributors close more sales. 





Merchandize the plan, media, space, audience, consistency of your 
advertising to the distributors’ prospects. 





Emphasize by anecdote and on-the-scene, job-story 
photos the application of your product. 





Offer (but explain it) special literature designed to make his job easier. 





Illustrate your special product coding features, packaging and other 
innovations that give you an edge on competition. 


...and many other ways we'll be glad to tell you about 


BUT ONLY ONE PLACE TO DO IT... 





A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. ABC ABP 





MILL & FACTORY’S CIRCULATION METHOD IN ACTION— 
INDUSTRIAL SALESMAN CALLS ON MAN WITH 
SPECIFYING AND BUYING AUTHORITY 











You can be sure Mill & Factory reaches 
your best customers and prospects 
throughout industry... 


because... MILL & FACTORY builds 
and maintains its circulation the 
same way you build your customer 
and prospect lists! Through indus- 
trial salesmen! 


Ask any industrial salesman about 
titles. He'll tell you that the men 
with specifying and buying authority 
have different titles in virtually every 
plant. The industrial salesman knows 
who they are through personal con- 
tact, repeated sales calls. And he’s 
the only man who does! 


That’s why MILL & FACTORY 
utilizes the unique Franchise-Paid 
circulation method. 1,645 full-time 
industrial sales engineers make over 
2,000,000" sales calls a year on the 
important plants in every trading 
area of the U.S. These salesmen per- 
sonally select, as readers of MILL & 
FACTORY, their most important sales 
contacts. 


MILL & FACTORY is the only in- 
dustrial publication specifically de- 
signed to do industrial advertising’s 


*Based on the conservative estimate of 5 calls per day per salesman. 


first and most important job—to 
back up your salesmen by reaching 
the same men they must see to sell 
your products! 


Mills Factory 


205 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


niga 


MILL & FACTORY REACHES THE MEN, REGARDLESS OF TITLE, YOUR SALESMEN MUST SEE TO SELL! 





